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Cabinet 
okay  for 
five-day 
week 

By  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
and  JEFF  BLACK 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

The  government  gave  finance 
Minister  Moshe  Nisaim  the  green 
fight  yesterday  to  negotiate  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  five-day  work  week  with 

the  Histadrut,  within  the  context  of 
talks  over  a  two-year  wage  agree¬ 
ment. 

1  The  vast  majority  of  the  ministers 
approved  the  shorter  work  week 
proposal  in  principle.  But  the  minis¬ 
ters  made  it  plain  that  the  five-day 
week  coaid  not  come  about  in  the 
immediate  future  and  attached  a  host 
of  conditions  to  their  approval. 

Three  ministers  voted  against  the 
five-day  week:  Science  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Minister  Gideon  Patt  and 
Miuisters-withom-Portfotio  Moshe 
Arens  and  Yitzhak  Moda’i. 

Defence  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin, 
Police  Minister  Haim  Bar-Lev, 
Absorption  Minister  Ya’acov  Tsar, 
and  Minister- withoot-Portfolio  Yigal 
Hnrvitz  abstained. 

Among  the  cabinet's  conditions 
were  that: 

□  Public  sector  wages' wiB  not  go  up 
nor  wifl  the  number  of  work  honrs  go 
down,  and  the  wage  agreement  will 
hold  for  two  years: 

I'  □  Wage  stability  in  other  sectors 
most  not  be  affected  by  the  five-day 
week  in  the  crvil  service: 

□  Talks  wiD  be  held  with  employers 
to  ensure  that  the  work  week  in  the 
private  sector  is  not  affected  and  that 
workers  in  that  sector  do  not  make 
wage  demands  to  compensate  them 
for  the  feet  that  civil  servants  are  to 
work  one  day  less. 

The  cabinet  also  decided  that  Nis- 
sim  should  not  sigH  anything  with  the 
Histadrut,  unto  the  principles  of  the 
agreement  are  submitted  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of economic  ministers  and 
then  brought  hack  to  the  cabinet  for 
approval. 

During  the  discussion,  Patt  prop¬ 
osed  that  since  the  government  coaid 
not  afford  To  take  chances  with  .the 
economy  in  its  state,  it  should 

seek  advice  and  draw  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  countries  that  have 
$  changed  over  to  a  five-day  week. 

Rabin  said  he  anticipated  many 
difficulties  in  his  own  sphere,  the 
security  establishment,  when  it  came 
to  planning  the  five-day  week. 

Tsar  said  that  since  be  favoured 
wage  rises  la  the  public  sector,  he 
could  not  vote  for  a  five-day  week 
proposal  that  ruled  oot all  such  rises. 

Histadrut  trade  union  leaders 
yesterday  landed  the  cabinet's  deci¬ 
sion. 

Meir  Gatt,  the  trade  union  depart¬ 
ment's  deputy  chairman,  called  the 
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the  Histadrut.”  He  said  the  Histad¬ 
rut,  by  pressuring  the  cabinet,  had 
succeeded  in  introducing  a  new  social 
and  economic  order  into  Israeli  fife. 

'  Union  leaders  stressed  that  the 
implementation  of  a  shorter  working 
week  would  not  affect  their  demands 
for  a  wage  rise  in  the  public  sector. 

Nissan  said  that  if  the  Histadrut 
did  not  drop'  its  demands  for  civil 
service  wage  rises  and  if  it  rejected 
the  two-year  wage  agreement, 
approval  for  the  five-day  work  week 
would  be  revoked. 

Haberfeld  said  he  had  asked 
Treasury  if  the  cabinet’s 

conditions  meant  that  there  would  be 
no  wage  increase,  and  that  they  re¬ 
plied  “no”  to  fete.  *‘One  has  to  team 
how  to  read  and  understand  cabinet 
decisions,”  Haberfeld  told  reporters- 

HOtel  Duda’i,  the  Treasury's  chief 
wage  negotiator,  told  reporters  ear¬ 
lier  that  the  cabinet  had,  at  a  pre¬ 
vious  meeting,  undertaken  to 
approve  wage  increases  for  the 
lowest-paid  workers  in  the  public 
sector. 

Haberfeld  said  that  the  unions 
would  deride  today  on  the  format  of 
their  negotiating  team  with  the 
Treasury. 
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Athenians  and  tourists  romp  at  the  Omonia  fountain  yesterday  as  the  temperature  in  the  Greek 
capital  soared  to  43  degrees  Centigrade.  The  Greek  weatherman  predicted  that  the  beat  wave 
would  start  slackening  today.  (AFP  telephoto) 


In  Greece:  At  least  300  die 


Worst  July  hot  spell  since  1956 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 


The  past  10  days  of  searing  heat 
not  only  seems  like  the  worst  July 
hot  speU  in  memory,  it  is.  According 
to  the  Meteorological  Service  in  Beit 
Dagan,  very  few  protracted  7-10  day 
heat  waves  have  been  recorded  in 
the  last  35  years,  and  only  in  July 
1956  were  conditions  worse  than 
those  currently  plaguing  Israel. 

The  heat  wave  in  southern 
Europe,  however,  has  been  even 
more  extreme,  with  record  tempera¬ 
tures  reached  in  Turkey,  Greece  and 
Bulgaria.  Greece  continnes  to  be 
hardest  hit,  with  the  toll  of  heat- 
related  deaths  ranging  from  300  to 
700  according  to  hospital  officials. 

Athens  cemeteries  were  ordered 
to  stay  open  for  weekend  burials, 
and  tbe  government  declared  a  state 
of  emergency,  urging  people  to  stay 
out  of  the  mid-day  sun  to  avoid 
dehydration. 

In  Israel;  the  Health  Ministry  said. 


admissions  to  hospital  emergency 
rooms  for  heat-related  conditions 
had  not  increased  in  the  past  few 
days.  The  ministry  recommended 
that  adults  drink  14  glasses  of  water 
*  per  day,  and  that  the  elderly,  infants 
and  children  should  drink  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  public  are  urged  to  drink  only 
in  places  where  they  are  sure  the 
water  is  potable,  and  not  from  un¬ 
marked  faucets  or  streams. 

The  danger  signs  of  dehydration 
are  headache,  weakness  and  tired¬ 
ness  and  -  in  babies  -  decreased- 
alertness  and  unexplained  fever.  Im¬ 
mediate  medical  help  should  be 
sought  in  such  circumstances. 

The  current  heat  wave  in  Israel 
has  been  caused  by  the  temporary 
weakening  of  tbe  seasonal  low  press¬ 
ure  area  over  the  Persian  Gulf. 
When  that  system  is  in  force,  as  it  is 
for  most  days  in  the  summer,  tbe 
drcolation  around  tbe  low  pressure 
area  brings  Israel  cool  north¬ 


westerly  flow  over  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

When  the  system  is  weak,  the  flow 
stops,  and  the  oppressively  hot  con¬ 
ditions  intensify  with  each  passing 
day.  The  lack  of  wind  also  drives  tbe 
humidity  up  in  the  coastal  plains 
while  the  mountain  areas  are  drier. 

Temperatures  in  the  coastal  plains 
have  been  averaging  one  degree 
(Celsius)  higher  than  normal,  with 
humidity  higher  by  5-10  per  cent.  In 
Tel  Aviv  yesterday,  tbe  humidity  hit 
73  per  cent.  In  the  mountains,  the 
mercury  has  soared  two  to  four  de¬ 
grees  higher  than  normal. 

Negev  temperatures  are  running 
up  to  five  degrees  higher,  and  in 
Eilat,  readings  of 42-44  degrees  (two 
to  four  above  normal)  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  bone-dry  five  to 
JO  per  cent  humidity. 

The  hardest  hit  in  Greece  were  the 
elderly  who  suffered  heart  and  re¬ 
spiratory  problems.  But  a  hospital 
tCentin^-Ld  ou  Pcgc  7)  - 


‘U.S.  could  retaliate  Mansdorf 

for  Persian  Gulf  mine’  walks  out 


WASHINGTON.  -  The  U.S.  is 
“perfectly  capable  of  taking  retalia¬ 
tory  steps’*  if  it  discovers  which  na¬ 
tion  laid  the  mine  that  damaged  the 
Kuwaiti-owned  tanker  Bridgeton  in 
the  Gulf  Friday,  Defence  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  declared  yester¬ 
day. 

‘Those  things  you  don’t  trumpet 
in  advance.”  Weinberger  said  on  an 
ABC  television  talk  show.  “You 
don't  call  a  press  conference  and 
announce  what  you're  going  to  do  in 
operational  matters... I  don't  tell  all 
of  those  things  and  I  don't  tell  the 
date  on  which  we’re  going  to  do 
them  or  where  they're  coming 
from../ 

“If  we  find  the  party  that  laid  the 
mine  we  are  perfectly  capable  of 


taking  retaliatory  steps.” 

Weinberger  agreed  with  a  ques¬ 
tioner  that  once  a  mine  had  exploded 
“yon  can’t  really  read  the  serial 
number”  to  establish  ownership.  He 
also  raised  the  possibility  that  the 
explosion  was  caused  by  petroleum 
vapour  in  the  empty  tanker. 

“We're  just  now  getting  down  into 
the  bottom  of  that  tanker.  It  could 
have  been  an  internal  explosion.  I 
don't  yhink  it  was:  I  think  it  was  a 
mine,  but  it  hasn't  been  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  Tankers  running  empty  build 
up  very  heavy  pressure  inside  those 
chambers...” 

Weinberger  said  the  U.S.  “has  a 
mine-sweeping  capability  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf;  it  can  be  increased  and  will 
(Condoned  on  rage  7) 


Disposable  syringes  for  drug 
addicts  to  halt  Aids  spread 

Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 

The  Health  Ministry's  task  force  on  Aids  will  meet  today  to  consider  a 
proposal  to  distribute  free  disposable  syringes  to  drug  addicts  to  reduce  the 
spread  of  Aids. 

A  small  group  of  Aids-prevention  activists  in  Tel  Aviv  will  apparently  beat 
the  ministry  to  it.  The  Israel  Aids  Task  Force  announced  yesterday  that  it 
would  hand  out  free  disposable  syringes  to  drug  addicts,  as  well  as  condoms, 
as  a  way  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Aids  among  drug  addicts,  homosexuals  and 
bisexuals.  The  group  has  also  opened  an  information  hotline  in  Hebrew, 
English  and  Arabic  [  (03)203121,  POB  33602,  Tel  Aviv]. 

The  distribution  of  syringes  is  apparently  not  illegal.  Addicts  have  been 
reluctant  to  get  them  from  governmental  sources,  so -as  not  to  become  known 
as  addicts. 

The  self-help  group  also  sends  letters  offering  help  to  people  who  have 
recently  learned  that  they  have  the  deadly  '4isease  or  are  carrying  Aids  virus 
antibodies. 


By  YORAM  KESSEL 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
NEW  DELHL  —  There  was  high 
drama  yesterday  daring  the  last  day 
of  Israel's  Davis  Cup  tie  with  India  - 
which  Israel  lost  4-0  -  bet  tbe  drama 
took  place  off  the  court  rather  than 
on  it. 

Amos  Mansdorf,  the  hero  of 
Israel’s  victory  over  Czechoslovakia 
in  March,  suddenly  announced  that 
he  was  quitting  the  Israel  Davis  Cap 
team. 

He  indicated  he  found  himself 
alone  and  subject  to  harsh  criticism 
by  the  rest  of  the  squad.  “It  is  better 
for  one  man  to  leave  than  seven,”  be 

said.  (P«JI  story  on  p.5) 


Israel  mission  to 
close  in  Colombo? 

By  YORAM  KESSEL 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
NEW  DELHI.  —  The  Israeli  in¬ 
terests  section  in  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  the  Sri  Lankan  capital  of  Col¬ 
ombo,  which  was  opened  in  1983,  is 
to  be  closed  down. 

This  is  said  to  be  one  of  tbe  stipula¬ 
tions  of  an  accord  to  be  signed 
Wednesday  by  India  and  Sri  Lanka, 
designed  to  resolve  the  latter’s  civil 
strife. 

Radio  Sri  Lanka  quoted  President 
Junius  Jayewardene  as  saying  that 
this  step  would  be  taken  along  with 
an  end  to  a  training  programme  for 
Sri  Lankan  soldiers  in  Pakistan,  as 
part  of  an  attempt  to  end  the  years- 
long  conflict  with  the  country's 
Tamil  minority. 


By  ALASTAIR  MATKESON 
NAIROBI.  -  New  generations  of 
the  voracious  desert  locust  insect  are 
already  swarming  out  of  their  breed¬ 
ing  grounds  in. tbe  arid  areas  of 
Eritrea  and  along  the  Sudan's  Red 
Sea  coast,  threatening  the  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  lands  to  the  west  and  south. 

Warned  that  this  year's  invasion 
could  be  on  a  scale  “never  seen  in 
recent  history,*’  scientists  have  been 
meeting  here  with  technicians  and 
prospective  donors  of  aid  to  plan  a 
strategy  for  a  mass  campaign  against 
locusts  and  west  African  grasshop¬ 
pers  which  will  be  more  effective 
than  last  year's  effort 

Fortunately  for  Africa’s  farmers, 
while  grasshoppers  and  other  species 
of  locusts  did  some  damage;  to  their 
crops  last  year,  the  desert  locusts, 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  these 
migratory  pests,  did  not  reach  the 
main  crop-growing  areas.  But  field 
workers  admit  that  if  they  had  not 
been  restricted  in  the  use  of  certain 


insecticides  last  year,  they  could 
have  killed  off  more  of  the  desert 
locusts,  and  might  have  avoided  this 
year's  greater  danger. 

Although  the  technicians  put  up  a 
strong  case  m  Nairobi  for  using  diel- 
drin,  a  powerful  insecticide  in  the 
same  chemical  group  as  DDT,  they 
were  over-ruled  by-  those  who  foot 
the  bill  -  the  governments  of  West¬ 
ern  countries  which  have  banned 
dieldrin  in  their  own  environments 
for  its  harmfiil  effects  due  to  its  long 
life. 

However,  its  very  quality  of  per¬ 
sistence  is  what  makes  dieldrin  more 
effective  against  locusts,  for  even  in 
the  tropical  conditions  of  tbe  Horn 
of  Africa  it  has  a  killing  effect  for  at 
least  six  weeks,  as  compared  with 
substitute  organic  chemicals,  such  as 
fenitrithion,  which  last  only  a  few 
days.  This  means  that  aerial  and 
ground  spraying,  even  in  desert 
areas,  must  be  done  three  times, 
instead  of  only  once  with  dieldrin. 


Dutch-born  entomologist  Lukas 
Brader,  who  heads  the  Emergency 
Centre  for  Locust  Operations  at 
FAO  in  Rome,  and  who  is  coordi¬ 
nating  this  year’s  campaign  as  well  as 
last  year’s,  shares  the  dilemma  of  the 
technicians:  “While  I  agree  with  the 
ban  on  dieldrin,  not  being  able  to  use 
it  to  control  the  desert  locusts  makes 
life  much  more  difficult  from  a  tech¬ 
nological  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
more  expensive,”  he  said. 

Brader  is  anxious  to  avoid  the- 
danger  of  any  swarms  escaping 
through  the  “poison-net”  and  breed¬ 
ing  millions  of  more  locusts  further 
afield.  Unlike  the  other  species  of 
locust,  the  desert  variety  can  breed  a 
new  generation  in  only  six  weeks,  in 
favourable  conditions,  and  can  fly 
great  distances,  depending  upon  the 
wind. 

As  a  result,  vast  swathe  of  the 
earth’s  surface  is  vulnerable  to  the 
depredations  of  this  locust,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  Mauritania,  on  Africa’s 


Atlantic  coast,  eastwards  as  far  as 
Pakistan  and  India.  They  fly  in 
swarms  so  dense  than  one  kilometre 
can  contain  as  many  as  50  million 
insects,  and  such  a  dense  swarm  is 
capable  of  consuming  100  tons  of 
vegetation  from  each  kilometre  ev¬ 
ery  day  when  on  land. 

With  all  the  wonders  of  modern 
technology  to  choose  from,  includ¬ 
ing  satellite  imagery  depicting 
vulnerable  vegetation,  modern  air¬ 
craft,  vehicles  for  the  roughest  ter¬ 
rain  and  powerful  insecticide,  it  is 
ironic  that  the  farmers’  oldest 
enemy,  dating  back  to  the  biblical 
era  and  one  of  fee  plagues  of  ancient 
Egypt,  still  defies  all  man’s  efforts  to 
destroy  it 

And  even  . in  fee  semi-arid  areas 
where  the. human  population  is  still 
scarcest,  fee  chemical  which  could 
conquer  fee  scotuge  is  considered 
too  dangerous  to  use; 

(Lao**  Observer  Sente) 


Peres  signals  to  Soviet  Union 

M-E  missile  curbs 
must  be  bilateral 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Israel  yesterday  signalled  tbe 
Soviet  Union  that  it  is  willing  to 
stop  or  slow  down  its  develop¬ 
ment  of  medium-range  missiles  if 
the  Soviets  and  their  Arab  client 
states  curb  the  introduction  of 
such  missiles  into  the  Middle 
East. 

This,  according  to  sources  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  is  the  cutting  edge  of  yester¬ 
day’s  “Statement  by  the  Vice  Pre¬ 
mier  and  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,”  Shimon  Peres,  directed  at 
the  Soviet  Union. 

After  reiterating  Israel's  willing¬ 
ness  to  enter  into  negotiations  to 
establish  “a  nuclear-free  zone  in  the 
Middle  East,"  Peres  reaffirmed 
Israel’s  “readiness  to  enter  into  dia¬ 
logue  with  all  its  neighbours  in  order 
to  reach  such  an  agreement,  includ¬ 
ing  accord  on  the  non-introduction 
of  short  and  medium-range  missiles 
by  either  side.” 

The  Peres  statement  was  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  Moscow  Radio  Hebrew- 
language  broadcasts  of  last  Thursday 
and  Friday  warning  Israel  against  the 
introduction  of  medium-range,  nuc¬ 
lear  capable  missiles  into  the  area. 
The  Soviet  warning  came  days  after 
the  reported  successful  test  firing  of 
a  Jericho  II  missile  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

The  missile,  which  according  to 
foreign  press  reports  flew  840 
kilometres  before  plunging  into  the 
sea,  has  a  maximum  range  of  close  to 
1,500  kilometres  bringing  the 
Soviet's  Black  Sea  naval  bases  within 
Israel’s  range. 

The  sources  said  that  the  Soviets 
were  “surprised”  by  Israel's  “non¬ 
acknowledgement”  of  tbe  Soviets' 
recent  gesture  of  turning  down  a 
Syrian  request  for  a  supply  of  SS23 
medium-range  missiles.  “Peres’s 
statement  in  effect  is  a  signal  to  the 
Soviets  that  we  have  received  and 
understood  (Soviet  leader  Mikhail) 
Gorbachev’s  message.” 

The  Soviet  move,  denying  the  Sy-/ 
rians  the  SS23,  was  apparently  in 
response  to  Foreign  Minister  Peres’s 
declaration  at  a  meeting  two  months 
ago  in  Rome  with  Soviet  officials 
that  the  Soviet  supplies  of  advanced 


weaponry  to  Israel's  enemies  was 
forcing  Israel  to  develop  new  gen¬ 
erations  of  weapons,  or  to  seek  to 
acquire  them  from  the  U.S. 

The  Soviets  at  that  meeting  had 
complained  of  Israel's  increasing 
strategic-military  cooperation  with 
fee  U.S. 

The  implication  of  the  Peres 
announcement  yesterday  is  that 
Israel  is  interested  in  reducing  or 
eliminating  altogether  from  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  both  short-  and  medium- 

‘Jordan  to  get 
MiG-29  jets’ 

ABU  DHABI.  (AFP).  -  The  Soviet 
Union  has  agreed  to  supply  Jordan 
with  an  unspecified  number  of  soph¬ 
isticated  MiG-29  jet  fighters  and 
SAM-7  and  SAM-9  anti-aircraft  mis¬ 
siles,  a  United  Arab  Emirates  dally 
reported  yesterday. 

The  Abu  Dhabi-based  newspaper 
Al-lnihad  said  tbe  deal  was  reached 
during  “unannounced”  talks  be¬ 
tween  Soviet  and  Jordanian  officials 
in  Moscow  recently. 

range  missiles-  both  nuclear  capable 
and  otherwise  -  and  is  willing,  in  this 
context,  to  forgo  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  missiles  of  its  own, 
such  as  the  reported  Jericho  II  pro¬ 
ject. 

“But  Israel  will  not  unilaterally 
stop  its  missile  development  or  ac¬ 
quisitions  in  the  absence  of  Soviet- 
Arab  quid  pro  quo,”  the  sources 
said. 

In  his  statement,  Peres  flatly  re¬ 
jected  “the  Soviet  threats'*  against 
Israel  but  reaffirmed  that  Israel  does 
not  regard  “the  USSR  as  an  enemy 
and  holds  no  hostile  intentions  to¬ 
wards  her.”  Israel's  “security 
strategy  is  not  offensive.” 

Peres  placed  the  Israeli  missile 
reduction  or  elimination  proposal 
into  a  global  context  when  he 
asserted  feat  Israel  supports  “the 
two  superpowers  in  their  efforts  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  aims  control , 
including  the  removal  of  nuclear 
missiles  from  Europe  and  Asia.” 

Regarding  Gorbachev’s  latest 


proposals  and  fee  messages  relayed 
through  the  Moscow  Radio  Hebrew 
broadcasts.  Peres  said  that  “Israel 
welcomes  the  willingness  of  the 
USSR  to  restrain  the  arms  race  in 
our  region,  as  manifested  by  Mos¬ 
cow's  announced  intention  to  avoid 
introducing  short-  and  medium- 
range  missiles  into  fee  Middle  East.'* 

Friday's  Moscow  Radio  broadcast 
said  that  it  was  in  Israel's  interest  to 
join  tbe  missile  reduction  or  elimina¬ 
tion  initiative,  as  Israel  would  then 
be  free  of  the  fear  that  the  Soviets 
would  introduce  such  missiles  into 
the  Arab  countries. 

The  Soviets  have  no  intention  of 
stationing  such  missiles  in  Arab 
countries,  stated  the  radio  broad¬ 
cast,  but  the  Soviet  Union  had  the 
right  -  in  accordance  with  Soviet- 
Arab  treaty  provisions  -  to  do  so. 

The  Peres  statement  was 
approved  over  the  weekend  by 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  and  Defence 
Minister  Rabin.  Yesterday  morning 
morning  Peres  read  it  to  the 
cabinet. 

Both  Eduction  Minister  Yitzhak 
Navon  and  Minister  without  Port¬ 
folio  Moshe  Arens  sought  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  fee  statement  and  its  propos¬ 
als  before  it  was  made  public,  but 
Peres  said  that  while  the  ministers 
would  be  discussing  the  matter  at 
some  point  in  fee  future,  the  issue's 
sensitivity  and  media  pressure  re¬ 
quired  that  the  statement  be  publi¬ 
cized  immediately. 

Arens  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  he  expects  the  matter  will  be 
discussed  soon. 

The  ministers  agreed  that  the 
statement  be  issued  by  Peres  rather 
.than  as  a  formal  “Government  of 
Israel”  statement  since  the  Soviet 
warnings  and  proposals  had  not  been 
formal  Soviet  government  state-, 
ments. 

Russian  Orthodox 
Church  mission  here 

•A  delegation  of  the  Rufsian 
Orthodox  Church  arrived  last  night 
for  a  seven-day  visit.  The  five-man 
team,  which  indudes  two  church 
officials,  came  to  celebrate  140  years 
since  the  establishment  of  -  ilusskr. 
mission  in  Israel. 


Expecting  Funds  in  the  Near  Future? 

Receive  them  from  Israel  Discount  Bank  TODAY 

/  — 


The  EDB 
SHORTCUT 

If  you  are  expecting  to  receive  any  sum  of 
money  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Israel 
Discount  Bank  reckons  you  ought  to  have 
the  Ose  of  it  RIGHT  NOW  and  offers  you  a 
way  to  make  that  possible.  • 

Up  to  an  amount  of  NIS50.000,  foe  Bank 
will  make  you  a  loan,  this  very  day,  against 
foe  sum  that  is  due  to  you,  lending  you  the 
funds  at  interest  fixed  at  an  attractive  rate. 
Whenever  you  obtain  foe  money  you  are 
expecting  -  from  redemption  of  your  bank 
shares,  a  Patam  deposit  or  a  maturing 
savings  account  -  you  will  be  able  to  repay 
the  loan's  principal  and  accrued  interest  in 
one  single  convenient  amount. 

You  may  utilize  one  half  of  your  loan  for 
simply  any  purpose  you  desire.  The  other 
half  will  have  to  be  invested  by  you  either  in 
a  provident  fond  or  in  a  savings  plan  that 
oners  extraordinarily  high  interest  as  well  as 
foil  index  linkage. 

This  means  that,  commencing  from  today, 
you  win  unexpectedly  be  benentting  both 
from  the  use  of  immediate  cash  anofrom-a 
savings  plan  providing  high  returns  -  all  on 
account  of  that  sum  of  money  you're 
counting  on  getting  in  foe  future. 

This  offer  is  good  for  only  a  limited  period. 
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Proposed  Rabbinical  Courts  Law  may  not  be  tabled 


Likud  fears  embarrassing  vote  on  Shas  bill 


By  MEN  ACHEM  SHALEV 
Post  Political  Reporter 

Likud  leaders  are  concerned  that  the  pre¬ 
sentation  this  week  to  the  Knesset  of  die 
Rabbinical  Courts  Law  will  cause  the  party  a 
severe  loss  of  face  because  even  more  Likud 
MKs  will  choose  to  flout  party  discipline  and 
will  refrain  from  supporting  the  law. 

Likud  ministers  Mosbe  NIssim  and  Ariel 
Sharon  -  bolstered  by  MKs  Ehud  Olmert, 
Yehoshua  Matza  and  Haim  Kaufman  -  will 
meet  with  Shas  leaders  this  morning  in  a 
last-ditch  effort  to  persuade  them  not  to  table 
the  motion. 

Shas  leaders,  who  met  with  the  Likud  team 
before  yesterday's  cabinet  meeting,  appeared 


undaunted  by  projections  of  an  assured  Knes¬ 
set  defeat  for  the  lull  and  said  that  they  are 
determined  to  press  ahead  with  it. 

Shas  sources  said  that  in  any  case,  they  will 
submit  the  bill  this  morning  to  the  Knesset 
presidium  for  a  Wednesday  hearing,  but  might 
withdraw  it  before  "Wednesday  if  they  become 
convinced  that  it  stands  no  chance  of  passing. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Rabbinical 
Courts  Adjudication  Law,  a  “Who  is  a  Jew” 
bill  in  a  different  guise,  would  give  the  religious 
tribunals  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  approval 
of  conversions  carried  out  abroad. 

Shas  has  made  clear  to  the  Likud  that  it  is  no 
longer  considering  joining  Labour’s  drive  for 


eariy  elections.  But  this  has  raised  concern' in 
the  Likud  that  without  the  “elections  whip.” 
more  Likud  MKs  will  choose  to  be  absent  from 
the  vote  than  occurred  two  weeks  ago,  in  the . 
60-56  defeat  of  the  Shas-sponsored  Change  of 
Religious  Communities  Ordinance. 

Shas  leader  Rabbi  Yitzhak  Peretz  met  with* 
Religious  Affairs  Mmfcter  Zevulun  Hammer 
to  sound  out  the  NRFs  position  on  the  Rabbi¬ 
nical  Law,  The  NRP  decided  two  weeks  ago  to 
try  and  prevent  the  submission  of  further 
“Who  is  a  Jew”  bills  as  long  as  a  Knesset' 
majority  for  them  is  not  assured. 

NRP  sources  said  yesterday,  however,  that 
if  Shas  insists  on  presenting  the  bill,  all  ftver 
NRP  MKs  win  have  no  choice  but  to  support  it. 


All  59  MKs  of  the  Labour  Party  and  the  left 
are  expected  to  participate  in  the  Wednesday 
vote,  if  held,  and  to  oppose  it.  Likud  MK  Safa 
Doron  .and  Tehiya’s  Rafael  Eitan  are  also 
expected  to  oppose,  while  Likud  MK  Eliahu 
Ben-Elissar  and  OmeizMnrister  Yigal  Hurvitz 
are  expected  to  abstain  or  not  attend. 

Matza,  who  is  the  Likud  whip,  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  punish  Doron  for  voting  against  the 
Change  of  Religious  Communities  bill  two 
-  weeks  ago.  Thus  mote  Likud  MKs  -  freed  of 
the  prospect  of  a  Shas  change  of  heart  on 
elections,  as  well  as  of  any  internal  retribution 
-are  expected  to  desert  party  ranks.  But  even 
Jf  not,  the  best  Shas  can  hope  for  at  the  present 
time  is  a  61-57  defeat  of  their  bill. 


Peres  tells  cabinet  of  Meguid  pledge 

Cairo  response  expected  soon  on 
settling  Ras  Burka  compensation 
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Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Peres 
told  the  cabinet  yesterday  that  Egyp¬ 
tian  Foreign  Minister  Esmat  Abdel 
Meguid,  during  his  visit  here  last 
week,  promised  that  Egypt  would 
respond  within  10  days  to  Israel’s 
request  that  the  two  countries  negoti¬ 
ate  directly  on  the"  compensation 
terms  regarding  the  19§5  Ras  Burka 
massacre. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  two  sidej 
came  to  an  embarrassing  impasse 
when  a  team  of  Israelis,  representing 
the  government  and  the  families, 
arrived  in  Cairo  seeking  to  negotiate 
the  amount  of  compensation  with 
the  Egyptians  and  was  in  effect 
turned  down. 

The  Egyptians  told  former 
attorney-general  Yitzhak  Zamir  and 
former  Justice  Ministry  director- 


general  Meir  Gabbai  that  they  had 
never  agreed  to  a  direct  negptiation 
of  the  compensation  amount.  The 
Israelis  had  apparently  been  misin¬ 
formed  about  this  before  their  de¬ 
parture  for  Cairo. 

After  consistently  rejecting 
Israel’s  efforts  to  reach  agreement 
on  .government-to-government 
directly  negotiated  compensation 
terms,  Egypt  had  agreed  that  the 
Egyptian  judicial  “tribunal”  that 
would  determine  the  compensation 
levels  would  “advise”  the  Israeli 
government  of  its  decision  before 
publicizing  it.  Then,  should  the 
Israeli  government  object  to  the 
award,  Jerusalem  could  intercede  on 
the  “political  level”  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  government  to  try  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  tribunal’s  decision. 

But  Zamir  and  Gabbai,  apparent¬ 


ly,  were  not  informed  of  the  nature 
of  the  Egyptian-Israeli  agreements 
to  date. 

Now,  at  the  insistence  of  members, 
of  the  victims’  families,  Israel  has 
asked  that  Egypt  reconsider  the  idea 
of  government-to-government  nego¬ 
tiation  of  the  compensation  amount. 

There  is  a  fear  in  Jerusalem  that  if 
the  matter  is  left  m  the  hands  of  a 
tribunal,  h  may  award  a  low  level  of 
compensation,  embarrassing  the 
families  and  the  Israel  government. 

Israel  wants  the  Egyptians  to  pay 
the  families  compensation  in  line 
with  that  paid  to  the  victims  of  the 
Israeli  strafing  of  the  USS  Liberty  in 
1967  and  of  the  Libyan  airliner  shot 
down  over  Sinai  in  1973.  Israel  fears 
that  a  tribunal  would  award  com¬ 
pensation  similar  to  that  paid  to 
accident  victims  in  Egypt. 


Demjanjuk 
to  testify 

John  Demjanjuk  is  to  take  the 
stand  today  in  his  own  defence  at  the 
special  court  in  JenudeoTs  Binyenei 
Ha’uma. 

Denuaqjuk's  appearance  will  open 
the  defence  in  the  trial  that  began 
eight  months  ago  with  the  emotional 
testimonies  of  Trcblinka  survivors 
who  identified  Demjanjuk  as  “Ivan 
the  Terrible.” 

Veteran  journalist 
Aharon  Bacher,  45 

TEL:  AVIV  (him).  r  One  of  Israel's 
leading  journalists.  Aharon  Bacher. 
died  .in  "his  sleep  yesterday  morning 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  45. 

Bacher.  a  veteran  Yediot  Ahar- 
anot  reporter  and  columnist,  recent¬ 
ly  ret  .irned  from  a  three-year  stint  in 
New  York  as  his  newspaper's  cor¬ 
respondent  there. 

Born  in  Bulgaria.  Bacher  and  his 
family  came  to  Israel  six  years  later 
and  settled  in  Jaffa.  After  complet¬ 
ing  his  military  service  be  studied 
history  and  political  science  at  the 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem. 

He  began  his  journalistic  career 
with  Vedior  20  years  ago.  writing  a 
regular  column.  “The  scales  of  jus¬ 
tice.”  He  quickly  earned  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  sharp  and  prolific  writer. 

Edelshteingets 
dean  bill  of  health 

Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 

Former  Prisoner  of  Zion  Yuli 
Edelshtein.  who  came  to  Israel  a  few 
weeks  ago.  underwent  a  half-day  of 
tests  at  H  ad  assah- University  Hospit¬ 
al  in  Jerusalem’s  Ein  Kerem  yester¬ 
day. 

EdeLstein  was  found  in  generally 
good  condition,  despite  a  serious 
accident  in  a  Siberian  labour  camp 
lust  year,  in  which  he  ruptured  his 
urethra. 

He  was  treated  at  the  diagnostic 
clinic  at  no  cost.  Hadussah  doctors 
had  been  active  on  his  behalf  during 
his  imprisonment,  and  petitioned 
the  Soviet  medical  and  government 
authorities  for  information  on  his 
condition. 


Sara  Angel  (right)  left  Neve.  Tirza  prison  yesterday  after  serving  two 
years -.for.. drug-related ^offences. ^ A  Parole  board' bad  reduced  her 
36»ntQDth.. sentence  by  a  third  far  good  behaviour.  Angel  made 
headlines  in  1986  when  she  was  acquitted  for  the  murder  of  Shulamit 
Shell  and  Michel  Nahmias,  members  of  a  drug  ring  ran  by  Sara  and 
her  ex-husband,  Shmaya  Angel,  who  is  serving  a  life  sentence  for 
murder.  ( Israel  S  i  mi  ano  vsky/1  ppa  J 

Einav  gets  three  months 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  West  Bank 
land  dealer  Shmuel  Einav  was  sent¬ 
enced  to  three  months  in  jail  yester¬ 
day  and  fined  NIS  3,000  for  paying  a 
bribe  to  Avi  Tsur.  a  former  aide  to 
Likud  Deputy  Minister  Michael  De- 
kel. 

He  was  convicted  of  indirectly 
passing  a  bribe  to  Tsur  through 
another  land  dealer,  Yitzhak  Yanai. 
He  was  acquitted  of  directly  bribing 
Tsur  and  of  organizing  all  West  Bank 
land  dealers  to  make  donations  to 
the  Likud  Party. 

Tel  Aviv  District  Court  Judge 
Eliahu  Matza  sentenced  Einav  to 
three  months  in  jail,  with  the  possi¬ 


bility  of  serving  them  by  doing  public 
service  work,  and  to  another  three 
months  on  probation. 

Defence  attorney  Dan  Sbeinman 
claimed  the  money  passed  to  Tsur- 
was  a  political  donation,  but  Matza 
accepted  the  prosecution’s  claim 
that  it  was  a  bribe.  The  payment 
showed  all  the  signs  of  a  classic 
bribe,  the  judge  said,  and  any 
attempt  to  “purify”  the  act  by  clas¬ 
sifying  it  as  a  political  donation  “did 
not  lessen  the  severity  of  the  act.” 

Matza  said  his  sentence  took  into 
consideration  Einav’s  contribution 
in  the  struggle  to  create  Israel  and  his 
subsequent  service  to  the  state. 


‘Governments  responsible  for  terror’ 


By  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Governments  -  not  frustrated, 
isolated  individuals,  are  behind  in¬ 
ternational  terrorism.  Israel’s 
Ambassador  to  the  UN,  Binyamin 
Netanyahu,  said  in  Jerusalem  last 
night. 

Addressing  delegates  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Forum  for  Freedom, 
Netanyahu  argued  that  terrorists 
could  not  sustain  their  attacks  across 
borders  Nvithout  being  bank-tolled 


by  governments. 

The  PLO.  he  declared,  is  the  rich¬ 
est  terrorist  organization  in  the 
world,  receiving  $100  million  per 
year  from  Saudi  Arabia.  Democratic 
states  have  been  slow  in  fighting 
international  terrorism  he  con¬ 
tended,  because  they  could  not  de¬ 
fine  it.  “One  man’s  terrorist  is 
another  man's  freedom  fighter.  If 
you  can't  define  it,  you  can’t  fight  iL 
It’s  like  a  disease.  If  you  can't  di¬ 
agnose  it,  you  can’t  treat  iL” 


MKZiad: 

Work  camps 
in  Arab  towns 
‘a  crying  shame’ 

By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
NAZARETH.  -  Volunteer  work 
camps  which  help  Arab  towns  would 
be  unnecessary  if  the  government 
gave  Arab  councils  the  same  budgets 
as  similar-sized  Jewish  local  author¬ 
ities,  Nazareth  Mayor  and  Rakah 
MKToufik  Ziad  declared  yesterday 

Ziad  spoke  at  the  culmination  of 
the  12th  annual  camp  here,  which 
was  attended  by  7,500  people  -  half 
of  them  from  the  territories. 

The  four-day.  eyent,  sponsored  by 
the  communist-led  _  municipality 
passed  without  any  disturbances,  un¬ 
like  previous  years. 

Ziad  said  the  work  of  the  volun¬ 
teers  on  dozens  of  local  projects  had 
saved  the  municipality  over 
$600,000. 

“It  is  a  crying  shame  that  the 
government’s  discriminatory  poli 
ties  towards  Arab  councils  make 
camps  such  as  this  necessary  in  order 
to  bridge  the  gap  caused  by  inadequ¬ 
ate  budgets,”  Ziad  told  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Past. 

He  maintained  that  the  municipal¬ 
ity's  regular  budget  was  only  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  that  allocated  to  Jewish  towns 
of  a  similar  size,  while  the  develop¬ 
ment  budget  was  even  less.  The 
same  applied  to  other  Israeli  Arab 
local  councils,  be  said. 

The  volunteers  -  including  a 
Soviet  delegation  participating  for 
the  first  time,  and  scores  of  helpers 
from  16  other  countries  -  worked  on 
65  projects.  These  ranged  from  road 
construction  work,  laying  and  re¬ 
pairing  sewage  and  water  pipes  to 
renovating  schools  and  religious 
buildings. 

The  cost  of  housing  and  feeding 
the  volunteers  was  covered  by  pri¬ 
vate  contributions  and  donations 
from  Nazareth  residents  and  local 
farmers. 

Several  discussion  groups  were 
organized,  including  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  residents  of  the  territories  and 
Jewish  volunteers. 

Organizers  said  it  had  been  the 
most  successful  camp  to  date,  and 
they  planned  to  make  next  year’s 
even  bigger  and  better. 


The  son  of  Prisoner  of  Zion  Joseph  Zisels  demonstrating  in  the  capital 
yesterday  at  the  solidarity  rally  sponsored  by  tbe  Soviet  Jewry 
Education  and  Information  Centre.  (Sergio  Ogliuti) 


High  Court  criticizes  legal  situation 
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Views  and  News 
at  the  Hotel  Inter-Continental 
with  The  Jerusalem  Post 

The  Hotel  Inter-Continental  Jerusalem  distributes 
complimentary  copies  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  to 
guests  every  day. 
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Tanjug’s  man  in  Cairo  comes  to  Jerusalem 

Belgrade  sends  a  message 
in  opening  news  bureau  here 


Confined  against  her  will 

By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 

The  Health  Ministry  is  dissatisfied  with  the  law  regulating  involuntary 
confinement  in  mental  hospitals. 

This  was  the  extent  of  the  ministry  comment  on  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  issued  last  Friday  that  the  whole  question  of  confinement  against 
one’s  will  should  be  investigated  thoroughly. 

The  law  was  passed  nearly  25  years  ago  and  has  been  amended  several 
since  then.  The  judges  noted  that  seven  years  ago,  the  court  criticized  the 
situation,  but  that  “nothing  has  been  done  since  then.” 

The  court  was  dealing  with  the  cae  of  a  Tel  Aviv  woman  who  was  • 
confined  against  her  will  in  the  Geha  Mental  Hospital  for  19  days  after  she 
was  brought  there  under  what  she  claimed  were  false  pretense  by  her 
husband. 

The  husband  asked  the  Tel  Aviv  distric  psychiatrist  to  confine  her,  and 
be  complied.  According  to  the  law,  five  days  after  being  confined 
involuntarily,  one  must  get  written  approval  from  the  district  psychiatrist 
for  continued  confinement.  In  this  case,  no  approval  was  given  after  five 
days.  The  woman  claimed  the  law  had  been  violated,  but  the  Tel  Aviv 
Dikrict  Court  rejected  her  plea. 

The  Supreme  Court  noted  that  tbe  woman  was  jealous  of  her  husband 
and  suspected  that  he  had  a  number  of  secret  lovers.  She  followed  him  and 
threatened  to  murder  him;  she  even  attempted  suicide. 

In  a  minority  opinion.  Justice  Shoshana  Netanyahu  said  that  one  must 
not  deprive  someone  of  freedom  without  the  proper  authority,  and  that 
the  woman  should  be  compensated-  The  two  other  justices,  Dov  Levin 
and  Gabriel  Bach,  said  that  there  was  no  formal  approval  for  her 
continued  confinement,  but  added  it  was  only  due  to  an  “administrative 
foul-up”  and  that  she  should  have  been  confined.  They  rejected 
compensation  b  »t  agreed  with  Netanyahu  that  the  legal  situation  is 
intolerable. 

The  Health  Ministry  spokesman  said  that  the  ministry  proposed  a 
change  in  the  law  a  year  ago,  and  that  it  was  “now  in  the  hands  of  the  legal 
authorities.” 


Corfu  defends  * 
Shabbat  visits 
of  cruise  ships  : 

Jerusalem  Rost  Reporter 
Passenger  liners  can  call  at  Haifa 
port  on  the  Sabbath,  as  they  have; 
done  since  before  Israel  became  in¬ 
dependent,  Transport  Minister 
Haim  Corfu  said  at  the  weekly .  * 
cabinet  meeting  yesterday. 

Replying  to  a  question  from  ■ , 
National  Religious  Party  Minister. 
Yosef  Shapiro,  Corfa  said  that  when  _ , 
the  agents  of  two  cruise  liners  asked- _ 
this  month  that  Ashdod  port  be., 
opened  for' them,  the  request  was_ , 
turned  down  by  the  port  manage-  , 
meat,  with  the  approval  of  the  minis¬ 
try.  Ashdod  port  is  always  closed  on  . 
the  Sabbath. 

However,  Corfu  said  the  status . 
quo  on  religious  observance  in  . 
Haifa,  where  various  transport  ser¬ 
vices  have  always  operated,  differed . 
from  other  cities. 

Pickering  warns  - 
against  the  Lavi 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
“The  U.S.  believes  that  the  Lavi’s 
expense  could  cause  Israel  to  skew' 
its  defence  needs  to  a  point  where  its-  ! 
requirements  on  the  ground  simply  - 
might  not  be  adequate.”  U.S. 
ambassador  Thomas  Pickering  said 
last  night. 

Addressing  the  opening  session  of 
the  Rabbinical  Council  of  America 
at  the  Rama  da  Renaissance  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Pickering  said  that  “all  of 
Israel  is  now  aware  of  the  full  dan-; . 
gers  as  well  as  the  potential  of  this 
project  as  a  result  of  our  bringing  the 
facts  and  figures  to  the  government- 
of  Israel.” 

Pickering  also  expressed  hope  that 
Israel  would  join  the  European1 ' 
Community  in  calling  for  economic 
sanctions  against  South  Africa . 

KiryatShmona 
paper  criticized 
for  ugly  comment 
on  kibbutzim 

ByDAVIDRUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
KIRYAT  SHMONA.  -  Civic  lead¬ 
ers  yesterday  denounced  a  con-. 
tToversial. article  in  a  local  newspap¬ 
er  here  comparing  neighbourhood 
kibbutz  members  to  terrorists. 

They  condemned  as  “grotesque” 
the  content  of  the  article,  under  the 
headline  “The  final  solution  of  the.  - 
kibbutzim  for  Kiryat  Shmona.” 

Mayor  Prosper  Azran  told  The 
{Jerusalem  Post, that  he. was  deeply 
shocked  by  the ‘use  of  Holocaust' 
expressions. 

He  Said  the  writer  of  the  ‘story _ 
published  in  Mabat  Lekiriya.  one  of 
the  town's  two  local  papers,  had 
done  a  great  disservice  to  the  resi¬ 
dents  and  threatened  the  harmo¬ 
nious  relations  between  them  and  . 
the  kibbutzim  in  tbe  region. 

The  northern  district  police  de¬ 
cided  that  the  article  did  not  consti¬ 
tute  an  incitement  to  rebellion  or 
break  the  law  in  any  other  sense,  but- . 
a  spokesman  said  that  police  would 
investigate  if  a  complaint  was  ’ 
lodged. 

The  writer  maintained  that  the 
kibbutzim  intended  to  destroy  the 
economic  base  of  Kiryat  Shmona 
and  ruin  the  livelihoods  of  1.500 
residents  by  building  two  shopping  ~ 
malls  with  swimming  pools  and  a  „ 
cinema  in  the  area,  thereby  diverting  • 
trade  and  tourism  from  the  town.  * 
“What  the  terrorists  failed  to 
achieve  in  the  past  the  kibbutzim,  ■ 
would  succeed  in  doing,”  the  article  •* 
said. 

Mayor  Azran  stressed,  however, ' 
that  there  were  do  such  plans. 


POISON.  —  A  16-year-old  Gaza 
woman  was  brought  to  Shifa  Hospit-: 
al  in  critical  condition  on  Saturday 
after  swallowing  rat  poison.  Police 
learned  that  she  drank  the  poison 
after  a  family  dispute.  (Itim) 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Yugoslav  government 
news  agency  office  in  Israel  signals 
improved  Yugoslavia-lsrael  ties, 
Miroslav  Visnjic,  the  Tanjug  agen¬ 
cy’s  local  representatives,  told  re¬ 
porters  yesterday. 

“The  fact  that  an  official  news 
agency  opens  its  bureau  in  Israel 
speaks  for  itself,”  Visnjic  said 
yesterday.  “After  this,  similar  step- 
by-step  moves  most  probably  will 
follow." 

,  Tanjug  has  already  been  sending 
regular  news  dispatches  to  Belgrade 
and  is  seeking  office  space  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  Tel  Aviv,  he  said. 

Visnjic,  formerly  the  Tanjug 
bureau  chief  in  Cairo,  is  living  m  a 
Jerusalem  hotel  while  searching  for 
permanent  living  quarters  there.  He 
said  he  preferred  Jerusalem  because 
he  suffered  from  asthma. 

Tanjug  issued  an  official  state¬ 
ment  on  Saturday  announcing  its 
intent  to  open  an  office  in  Tel  Aviv. 
Visnjic  said  he  has  been  in  regular 
touch  with  the  Foreign  Ministry  and 
with  the  Government  Press  Office  in 
Jerusalem  and  files  daily  stories  to 
Belgrade. 


Foreign  Ministry  spokesman 
Ehud  Gohl  said  that  Israel  welcomes 
the  development.  He  added  that 
though  Visnjic  had  called  on  him 
several  times,  the  Yugoslav  had  yet 
to  notify  him  officially  of  his  intent  to 
open  an  office  here. 

Yugoslavia  severed  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations  with  Israel  during  the  Six  Day 
War.  This. new  development  is  one 
of  several  indications  that  it  intends 
to  renew  ties,  a  move  that  Belgrade 
has  denied. 

Meanwhile,  Romanian  television 
last  night  led  its  news  broadcast  with 
coverage  of  a  meeting  held  between 
Romanian  President  Nicolai 
Ceausescu  and  visiting  Mapam  MKs 
Elazar  Granot  and  Yair  Tsaban. 
Ceausescu  stressed  the  importance 
of  an  international  peace  conference 
that  includes  the  PLO.  He  said  that 
had  Shimon  Peres  pressed  for  such  a 
conference  from  the  start  of  his  pre¬ 
miership.  he  would  have  succeeded 
in  achieving  a  breakthrough. 


Judge  won’t  puli  out 

ACRE  (Itim).  -  A  Druse  magis¬ 
trates’  court  judge  yesterday  denied 
rumours  that  he  would  disqualify 
himself  from  ruling  in  cases  of  Druse 
Beit  Jann  residents  suspected  of 
assaulting  police  during  riots  at  the 
Mt.  Meron  Nature  Reserve. 

“I  have  not  disqualified  myself 
and  I  wouldn’t  disqualify  myself  un¬ 
less  I  was  convinced  that  others 
suspected  that  justice  would  not  be 
done  by  my  ruling  in  these  cases,"  he 
said  yesterday. 


in  deep  grief  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  beloved  husband, 
father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 

Rabbi  ISAIAH  MOLOTIN 

Former  Rav  of  Congregation  MesillatYesharim,  Bronx 
The  coffin  is  scheduled  to  arrive  by  B  Al  flight  010  at  9:00  a.m. 
Monday,  and  will  proceed  at  11:00  a.m.  from  the  Shamgar  Chapel, 
Jerusalem,  to  the  Har  Hazeitim  cemetery. 

Shiva  to  be  observed  in  Brooklyn,  U.S.  A 

Rebbetzen  Esther  Molotin 
Dvorak!  Preil 
Rivkah  Feldman 

_  _  Shulamtth  Klagsbrun 


TORCHED  CAR.  -  A  brand  new 
1987  Subaru  stolen  from  Petah  Tikva 
was  found  completely  burned  in 
Gaza  on  Saturday  night. 


On  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  passing  of 


SHMUEL  TAMIR 

(Katznelson) 

there  will  be  a  memorial  service  and  unveiling  of 
the  tombstone  atthe  Sanhedria  Cemetery,  Jerusalem, 
on  Thursday,  July 30, 1 987  (4 Av  5747)  at  5  p.m. 


The  Family 


A  bus  for  those  attending  will  leave  from  the  El-Al  terminus 
at  the  Northern  Railway  Station,  Tel  Aviv,  at  3:30  p.m. 


au7®-lHw 


fPREIGH  AMB  REfilOHUL  MEWS 

flgggh  alert  4  warships  for 

U  S.  battleship  Missouri 
sails  ‘for  Indian  ocean’ 
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SmANMGEL£S-,  ” 1116  navy bat_ 

Ucship  Missoun  has  left  non  re- 
„  for  duty  with  ships  protect- 

“  the  rr!?l^ed  1iu^aici  oU  inkers  in 
Gulf,  and  France  yesterday 
announced  it  has  put  four  warships 
including  an  aircraft  carrier,  to  be 

G !  if",?  ffu*  re^dlriess  ^  sail  for  the 
Gulf  at  24  hours  notice 

The  French  Defence  Ministry  said 

pnev!6"  Tas  caused  b.v  increased 
tension  in  the  area.  But  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  ships  will  sail,  a 
spokesman  added.  * 

The  Missouri ,  where  the  Japanese 

MrT'Tdered  at  the  end  of  World  War 
"•  ‘eft  lts  home  port  on  Saturday  for 
operations  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans.”  said  Cmdr.  John  Alexan¬ 
der.  a  navy  spokesman  at  the  Penta¬ 
gon. 

The  mammoth  ship,  is  headed  for 
the  Gulf,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
reported  yesterday,  quoting  uniden- 
*  lifted  Peniagon  officials.  NBC  tele¬ 
vision  reported  the  same  destination 
Saturday  evening. 

"The  navy  has  not  confirmed,  nor 
can  1  say.  that  she's  going  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,"  Alexander  said.  “I 
can  say  she  was  scheduled  to  depart 
for  the  Pacific  prior  to  die  recent 


accident  with  the  escort,”  he  said, 
referring  to  the  tanker  Bridgeton's 
hitting  suspected  Iranian  mine  last 
week  in  the  Gulf. 

Alexander  said  he  did  not  know 
how  long  the  cruise  would  last  for  the 
45,000-ton  Missouri’s  complement 
of  1,537  officers  and  men,  but  a 
routine  tour  of  duty  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  about  five  months. 

American  explosive  experts  are  to 
survey  a  channel  in  the  northern 
Gulf,  where  the  Bridgeton  hit  a  mine 
while  under  U.S.  naval  escort 

TheU.S.  Commander  in  the  Gulf, 
Rear-Admiral  Harold  Bemsen,  told 
reporters  in  Kuwait  yesterday 
mine-clearing  in  the  area  “has  to  be 
right  at  the  top  of  die  list...  “We're 
going  to  do  some  minesweeping.  I’m 
sure." 

Divers  who  inspected  the  401 382- 
ton  tanker,  anchored  off  Kuwait, 
reported  that  the  damage  it  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  blast  was  more  serious 
than  originally  estimated.  They  were 
trying  to  determine  if  the  vessel,  one 
of  the  world's  largest  tankers,  could 
be  repaired  locally  or  at  least  partly 
filled  with  crude  oil. 

Initial  reports  had  said  that  only 
one  of  the  Bridgeton's  compart¬ 


ments  was  flooded  by  the  mine  that 
hit  some  3  metres  below  the  water 
tine. 

But  divers  reported  damage  to 
four  tanks, including  a  bunker  tank. 
A  maritime  expert  in  Dubai  said  the 
damage  should  be  repaired  before 
the  vessel  sails  again. 

A  Kuwait-based  marine  surveyor, 
.  who  spoke  on  condition  of  anonym¬ 
ity,  said  it  normally  took  “three  days 
to  a  week”  to  patch  holes  caused  by 
moored  mines  such  as  the  one  that 
holed  the  Bridgeton. 

The  second  convoy  of  U.S. 
warship-escorted,  reflagged  Kuwaiti 
vessels  was  to  begin  moving  toward 
Knwait  on  August  6.  But  Rear- 
Adm.  Bernsen  yesterday  said: 
“We’re  going  to  have  to  review  the 
whole  programme...  We  just  don’t 
have  a  great  deal  of  (anti-mine) 
capability." 

Pentagon  sources  said  the  U.S. 
government  was  discussing  Kuwaiti 
and  Saudi  Arabian  assistance  in 
sweeping  mines,  and  diplomats  in 
the  Gulf  suggested  the  Washington 
would  use  helicopters  trailing  sonar 
sleds  on  file  sea  surface  to  locate 
mines  ahead  of  future  convoys.  (AP, 
Reuter,  AFP) 


Ban  on  Communist  Party  reinstated 

Aquino  authorizes  citizens’  army 


MANILA  (AP).  -  President  Cora- 
zon  Aquino  renewed  a  ban  on  the 
Communist  Party  and  authorized  a 
“citizens’  army”  in  presidential  de¬ 
crees  issued  yesterday,  the  final  day 
of  her  sole  law-making  powers. 

Aquino  has  ruled  by  decree  fbr 
most  of  her  17  months  in  office  but 
will  share  power  with  Congress  after 
it  convenes  today. 

Convening  of  the  Congress  fol¬ 
lows  adoption  of  a  new  constitution 
in  a  plebiscite  called  by  Aquino - 
Since  taking  power,  Aquino  has 
:;gned  302  executive  orders.  Last 
Wednesday,  she  signed  a  controver¬ 
sial  land  reform  programme,  calling 
for  the  distribution  of  all  agricultural 
land  to  peasants.  The  decree  leftit  to. 
Congress  to  decide  how  much  land 
the  landowners  can  keep. 

One  of  yesterday's  decrees  said 
the  Communist  Party  and  its  military 


arm,  the  New  People's  Army,  aim  to 
overthrow  the  Philipine  government 
and  should  therefore  be  declared 
“illegal  and  outlawed.” 

Deposed  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  had  banned  the  party,  which 
was  organized  while  be  was  presi¬ 
dent  in  1969,  and  sentenced  alleged 
subversives  to  death.  But  Aquino 
has  abolished  capital  punishment. 

Aquino's  government  forged  the 
first  ceasefire  agreement  with  the 
Communist  rebels,  but  it  ended  on 
February  8  after  peace  talks  broke 
down.  The  military  says  there  are 
more,  than  20,000  rebels  spread  out 
in  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  74  provinces. 

The  new  Citizen  Armed  Force,  to 
be  made  up  of  military  officers  on 
reserve  and  inactive  enlisted  men, 
would  help  the  250,000-member 
military  fight  Communist  rebels. 


The  plan  for  a  citizens'  army  was 
proposed  by  defence  officials  follow¬ 
ing  a  controversy  over  armed  vigi¬ 
lante  groups.  The  decree  said  the 
department  of  national  defence  shall 
train  the  new  force  to  “enable  it  to 
respond  to  all  types  of  threat  to 
national  security.” 

Aquino  has  said  she  also  would 
approve  an  order  extending  the  Au¬ 
gust  28  deadline  for  an  amnesty 
programme  she  has  offered  Com¬ 
munist  and  Moslem  rebels. 

The  military  claims  that  1,622  re¬ 
bels  have  surrendered.  But  a  govern¬ 
ment  official  says  only  261  “hard- 
‘core”  guerrillas  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  casb-for-gnns  offer. 

In  Lanao  Del  Norte,  the  military 
said  yesterday  nearly  900  rebels  and 
supporters  have  pledged  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  government,  but  only 
three  have  sought  amnesty. 


SudBn  emergency  in  bid  to  reform  economy 


KHARTOUM.  -  Sudan’s  flwern-" 
ment.  on  the  eve  of  talks  with  the 
international  Monetary  Fund 
A  IMF),  has  declared  a  year-long 
state  of  emergency  in  a  last-ditch 
effort  to  salvage  a  crumbling  eco-  ’ 
nomy  and  curb  social  unrest.  But 
diplomats  said  the  move  is  unlikely 
to  produce  significant  results. 

A  statement  by  the  Head  of  State 
and  President  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil.said  the  emergency  was  imposed 
to  end  market  chaos,  illegal  board¬ 
ing  of  essential  foodstuffs,  black 
market  dealings  and  smuggling. 

The  President.  Ahmed  Ali  al- 
Mirghani.  said  it  was  also  designed 
to  combat  armed  robberies,  wide¬ 


spread  in  Sudan’s  southern  raid  west-~.'  Tire  announcement  followed  a 


era  provinces,  illegal  possession  of 
arms  and  the  disruption  of  public 
services. 

But  diplomats  said  they  were  puz¬ 
zled  by  last  night’s  announcement 
because  a  state  of  emergency  -  im¬ 
posed  when  former  President  Ja’ afar 
Numeiri  was  ousted  in  a  military 
coup  in  April  1985  -  had  never  been 
lifted. 

“The  declaration  might  be  just  a 
renewal  of  the  state  of  emergency  or 
perhaps  an  attempt  to  show  that  the 
democratic  government  can  also  be 
as  tough  as  the  army  generals  who 
ousted  Numeiri,''  one  diplomat  said. 


wave  of  strikes  by  public  service 
workers  in  Khartoum,  a  general 
strike  in  Bahr  ai-Ghazal  province  in 
tiie  south  and  demonstrations  else¬ 
where  against  the  government's  fai¬ 
lure  to  improve  living  conditions. 

The  authorities  dosed  schools  in 
Khartoum  indefinitely  on  Thursday, 
after  week-long  riots  by  schoolchil¬ 
dren  protesting  a  shortage  of 
teachers  and  books. 

In  the  south,  rebels  of  the  Sudan 
People's  Liberation  Atmy  (Spla) 
have  been  fighting  a  guerrilla  war 
against  government  troops  since 
1983,  demanding  a  separate  secular 
state.  (Reuter,  AFP) 


Crimean 
Tatars  put 
case  to 
Gromyko 

MOSCOW'  (Renter).  -  Crimean 
Tatars  who  staged  an  unprecedented 
24-hour  demonstration  at  the  gates  of 
the  Kremlin  this  weekend  will  have  a 
meeting  with  President  Andrei 
Gromyko  today,  one  of  their  leaders 
said  yesterday. 

Reshat  Dzbemilyov,  a  Tatar  activ¬ 
ist  for  three  decades,  said  the  demon¬ 
strators  dispersed  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  after  accepting  a  Kremlin  offer 
of  a  meeting  with  Gromyko,  relayed 
by  Interior  Minister  Alexander  Vla¬ 
sov. 

Dzbemilyov,  who  has  served  sever¬ 
al  jail  terms  for  agitating  in  the  Tatar 
cause,  said  some  protesters  heard 

Vlasov  talking  to  Soviet  leader  Mihail 

Gorbachev  over  his  car  telephone. 

The  demonstrators,  who  are  de¬ 
manding  the  right  to  re-establish  a 
national  homeland  in  the  Crimea 
from  where  they  were  deported  by 
Josef  Stalin  in  1944,  had  earlier 
asked  to  be  received  by  Gorbachev. 

“But  we  decided  we  should  see 
Gromyko.  He  Is  after  all  die  head  of 
state  and  may  have  important  things 
to  say  to  us,"  Dzbemilyov,  a  56-year- 
old  construction  engineer,  told  Ren-  ' 
ters  by  telephone. 

Gromyko  was  named  last  Thurs¬ 
day  as  head  of  a  government  commis¬ 
sion,  set  up  after  an  appeal  from  four 
prominent  writers  including  poet 
Yevgeny  Yevtushenko,  to  review  the 
case  of  the  Tatars  whom  Stalin  ac¬ 
cused  of  collaborating  with  the  Nazis. 

“We  place  a  great  deal  of  hope  on 
Gorbachev,"  Dzbemilyov.  “We 
win  be  very  happy  if  we  get  a  good 
response  to  our  demands  from 
Gromyko." 

Many  of  the  demonstrators,  who 
first  gathered  on  the  cobbles  behind 
the  15th  century  SL  Basil’s  Cathed¬ 
ral  on  the  edge  of  Red  Square  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  carried  portraits  of 
Gorbachev  and  Soviet  state  founder 
Vladimir  Lenin. 

Dzhemflyov  said  that,  apart  from  a 
scuffle  Saturday  night  when  police 
prevented  the  Tatars  moving  onto 
Red  Square  itself  the  authorities  bad 
treated  the  protesters  respect  and 
“made  no  attempt  to  intimidate  us." 

The  relaxed  official  handling  of  the 
Tatars  contrasted  with  police  be¬ 
haviour  towards  other  demonstra¬ 
tors  in  Moscow  over  the  past  25 
years. 

Under  the  late  ■  Kremlin  leader 
Lemdd'Breziutevj  dissident  protests, 
particularly  in  and'  around  the  re¬ 
vered1  Red  Square,  were  'always 
promptly  and  often  brutally  suppres¬ 
sed  and  their  participants  jailed  for 
long  terms. 

But  Gorbachev,  whose  closest 
aides  increasingly  declare  that  the 
Kremlin  does  not  dahn  to  have  a 
monopoly  on  the  truth,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  more  liberal  pofcy  towards 
dissents.  He  has  freed  some  150  peo¬ 
ple  jailed  for  political  offences. 

The  Kremlin  chief  himself  has  cal¬ 
led  on  officials  to  listen  to  people  wbo 
come  to  them  with  problems  rather 
than  dismissing  them  out  of  hand  as, 
be  has  said,  was  generally  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  past. 


Over 230 reported  dead  in  Haiti  land  dispute 


PORT-AU-PRINCE  (Reuter).  -  Two  days  of 
machete  battles  in  a  remote  town  that  killed  at 
least  50  people  and  may  have  left  more  than  230 
dead  appeared  yesterday  to  have  ended  as  doctors 
arrived  to  treat  scores  of  wounded,  witnesses  said. 

Doctors  returning- from  Jean-Rabel,  about  220 
km  northwest  of  Port-au-Prince,  told  Reuters  they 
had  counted  as  many  as  50  dead  and  believed 
other  bodies  would  be  found.. 

The  Haitian  Information  Ministry  said  on 
Saturday  at  least  30  people  were  killed  and 
hundreds  hurt  in  violence  triggered  by  a  long- 
simmering  land  dispute.  .  .  „ 

-Other  unconfirmed  reports  put  the  death  toll 
nftich  higher.  A  missionary  said  more  than  200 
people  had  been  killed,  but  there  was  no  indepen¬ 
dent  confirmation. 

•Accounts  of  the  clash  differed  widely. 

•Some  sources  said  it  pitted  peasants  against 


landowners,  while  others  suggested  religious 
rivalries  might  have  fanned  the  land  dispute. 

A  protestant  minister  who  returned  to  the 
capital  Saturday  from  Jean-Rabel  told  Protestant 
radio  Luniexe  at  least  235  people  died 'in  the 
fighting. 

The  minister,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified, 
later  told  Reuters  “hundreds”  were  injured.  He 
said  hundreds  of  bodies  were  lying  in  the  town’s 
streets. 

“The  situation  in  Jean-Rabel  is  horrible,”  he 
said,  adding  that  when  he  left  the  town  on  Friday 
night  the  killing  was  still  going  on. 

Three  radio  stations  initially  reported  the  vio¬ 
lence  began  when  members  of  the  disbanded 
Tontons  Macoutes  private  militia  ambushed  a 
group  of  people  demonstrating  against  them. 

An  Information  Ministry  spokesman  said  the 
dash  appeared  to  be  between  peasants  backed  by 


Protestant  missionaries  and  landowners  sup¬ 
ported  by  former  members  of  the  Tontons 
Macoutes .  the  disbanded  militia  of  ousted  dictator 
Jean-Claude  Duvalier. 

Roman  Catholic  Radio  Soleil  said  the  dispute 
had  been  brewing  since  Duvalier  was  deposed  in 
February.  1986  and  fled  the  country  after  decades 
of  rule  by  him  and  his  father,  Francois  “Papa 
Doc”  Duvalier. 

A  Western  diplomatic  source  said  on  Friday 
night  that  violence  had  been  increasing  around 
Jean-Rabel,  where  peasants  were  trying  to  re¬ 
claim  land  they  said  had  been  fraudulently 
obtained  by  Tontons  Macoutes  through  forced 
sales. 

The  fighting  in  Jean-Rabel  was  the  most  violent 
incident  in  a  series  of  anti-government  protests  to 
hit  Haiti  in  the  past  month . 


n  ns 


The  scene  behind  the  Kremlin  where  Crimean  Tatars  demonstrated 
over  the  weekend.  (Reuter  telephoto) 

Beirut  Swiss  threatened 


BEIRUT  (Reuter).  -  Swiss  Red 
Cross  workers  said  yesterday  they 
had  no  intention  of  leaving  Lebanon 
but  were  told  not  to  make  any  un¬ 
necessary  journeys  after  a  threat 
against  Swiss  interests. 

The  Geneva-based  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRQ 
has  28  Swiss  nationals  working  in 
Lebanon.  12  of  them  in  Moslem 
West  Beirut. 

"We  are  helping  thousands  of  civi¬ 
lians.  It  will  be  against  our  duty  if  we 


leave  even  for  a  short  time,”  said 
Dominique  Gross,  the  Swiss  head  of 
the  ICRC  delegation. 

“We  have  asked  our  delegates  not 
to  travel  anywhere  in  the  country  if  it 
is  not  really  needed,”  Gross  added. 

The  previously  unknown  "Green 
Cells"  group  threatened  in  Beirut  on 
Saturday  to  hit  at  Swiss  interests  if 
Switzerland  handed  over  to  France 
the  hijacker  of  an  Air  Afrique  jet 
who  killed  a  French  passenger  at 
Geneva  airport. 


Anti-Semitic  games  swamp 
W.  German  computer  market 

By  DA  VH)  HOROVITZ 

LONDON.  -  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  anti-Semitic  computer  games  - 
giving  home  computer  enthusiasts  the  chance  to  fight  World  War  n  over  and 
this  time  win  with  Hitler  -  are  swamping  the  West  German  computer  games 
market,  causing  particular  concern  for  juvenile  care  authorities. 

West  German  authorities,  quoted  in  a  Sunday  Times  report,  suspect  that 
neo-Nazi  groups  are  designing  the  programmes,  all  of  which  extol  the  virtues 
of  Hitler  and  involve  the  player  in  such  tasks  as  using  SS  troops  to  capture 
Jews  and  send  them  to  the  gas  chambers. 

Some  40  such  games  -aimed  at  the  10-  to  16-year  group  of  home-computer 
banDod  bjf-.WeSt  GemmnraBthboltes^dralastithree 
jjeaxs^but  the  private  distribution  networks  are  largely  beyond  .their  control, 
and  sales  aye  flourishing.  .......  .j.^  ...  .  j 

1  In  one  of  the  games,  the  player  is  first  greeted  by  a  picture  of  Hitler  on  the 
screen.  “I  am  proud  to  be  a  German,"  he  says,  to  the  background  strains  of 
the  Nazi  “Horst  Wessel"  march. 

Hifc  game  requires  the  player  to  conquer  Europe  as  quickly  as  possible, 
while  maintaining  domestic  security  by  throwing  political  opponents  and 
Jews  into  concentration  camps. 
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Arafat  postpones 
visit  to  India 

Post  Middle  East  Staff 
and  Agencies 

NEW  DELHI.  -  Yasser  Arafat, 
chairman  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  will  pay  a  two-day 
visit  to  India  beginning  next  Mon¬ 
day  .  officials  said  yesterday. 

Arafat  was  originally  due  to  arrive 
today.  The  visit  would  have  coin¬ 
cided  with  Israel’s  participation  in 
the  Davis  Cup  encounter  with  India 
here,  but  the  Indian  government 
said  on  Saturday  that  he  had  post¬ 
poned  the  visit.  Arafat  will  go  in¬ 
stead  to  the  Ethiopian  capital  Addis 
Ababa,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity. 

Teacher-rapist  executed 

BEIJING  (AFP).  -  A  Chinese  prim¬ 
ary  school  teacher  has  been  executed 
for  raping  16  of  his  pupils  after  being 
influenced  by  pornographic  novels, 
the  China  Youth  Daily  reported 
yesterday. 

Pan  Yunqian.  a  former  “model 
teacher”  at  a  school  in  Xingchang  in 
the  coastal  province  of  Zhejiang, 
admitted  to  repeatedly  raping  16  of 
his  female  students,  including  one 
13-year-old  more  than  seven  times. 
He  lured  16  girts  to  his  home,  where 
he  committal  25  acts  of  rape  over 
the  last  two  years. 

Life  Imprisonment  for 
neo-Fasdst  attack 

VENICE  (AFP).  -  A  Venice  court 
on  Saturday  sentenced  two  men  to 
life  in  jail  and  handed  out  nearly  100 
years  in  terms  against  17  others,  all 
found  guilty  of  involvement  in  a  1972 
neo-Fasrist  attack  in  which  three 
policemen  were  killed. 

Vincenzo  Vinci guerra,  the  only 
defendant  present  at  the  trial,  admit¬ 
ted  being  responsible  for  the  attack 
and  got  a  life  sentence  for  the  triple 
killing.  Carlo  Cicuttini,  who  has 
been  on  the  run  for  several  years, 
was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
■in  absentia. 

Monkey  madness  at 
Moscow  airport 

MOSCOW  (Reuter).  -  Moscow’s 
main  international  airport  was  sev¬ 
erely  disrupted  when  a  cargo  of 
monkeys  escaped  and  started  osing 
the  airport  lifts,  Moscow  Radio  re¬ 
ported. 

The  radio  said  a  “critical  situa¬ 
tion”  developed  after  nonkeys 
escaped  from  their  cages,  sel  free  all 
the  others,  and  began  riding  in  cargo 
lifts. 

The  monkeys,  from  an  East  Berlin 
zoo,  set  the  lifts  in  motion  by 
accidentally  pushing  a  button.  They 
were  later  pacified  with  tranquillizer 
shots. 


Afghan  rebels  split  over  king’s  return 


ISLAMABAD  (Reuter).  -  A  bout 
of  public  squabbling  has  underlined 
bitter  divisions  among  Afghan  rebel 
leaders  on  whether  exiled  King 
Zahir  Shah  can  help  end  the  devas¬ 
tating  guerrilla  war  in  their  country. 

This  weekend  one  leader,  Sibgha- 
tullah  Mojadidi  warned  that  the 
issue  could  cause  a  split  among  the 
seven  party  chiefs  in  the  Western- 
backed  Rebel  Alliance  based  in 
Pakistan. 

Another,  Islamic  radical  Gulbud- 
ding  Hekmatyar,  said  he  would  fight 
on  against  any  coalition  government 
headed  by  tbe  king  if  it  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  Moscow. 

The  dispute  resurfaced  after  the 
rebels  rejected  out  of  hand  the  latest 
compromise  proposal  from  the 
Soviet-backed  Kabul  government. 

Ruling  Communist  Party  leader 
Najib  offered  last  month  to  give  13 
ministries  and  the  post  of  rice- 
president  to  his  opponents,  while 
retaining  the  presidency  and 
security-related  posts. 

The  proposal  was  aimed  largely  at 
tbe  three  parties  on  the  "nationalist” 
wing  of  the  alliance,  headed  by  Mo¬ 
jadidi  Syed  Ahmad  Gaiiani  and 


Mohammad  Nabi  Mohammadi. 

All  three  dismissed  the  offer  as  a 
propoganda  ploy  and  reiterated 
their  unrelenting  demand  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops,  esti-' 
mated  by  the  West  to  number 
115,000  as  the  only  way  to  end  the 
nine-year-old  conflict. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
Kabul  has  issued  a  steady  stream  of 
proposals  for  peace  talks,  a  ceasefire 
and  a  coalition  government.  The 
rebels  have'  unanimously  dismissed 
everyone  as  divisive  propaganda  not 
to  be  trusted. 

.  Even  a  suggestion  by  Najib,  in 
answer  to  a  question  at  a  Moscow 
news  conference,  that  be  would  step 
down  himself  if  it  would  help  a  peace 
settlement,  failed  to  impress  the  re¬ 
bels. 

“It  means  the  Russians  have 
maybe  got  fed  up  with  him,  they 
want  to  get  rid  of  him,  a  Mojadidi, 
bead  of  the  Jabba-i-Nijat-i-Milli  par¬ 
ty,  told  Reuters. 

Tbe  only  issue  where  any  common 
ground  is  visible  seems  to  be  Zahir 
Shah,  tbe  73-year-old  king,  ousted  in 
1973  after  40  years  as  ruler  of  Afgha- 


Two  weeks  ago  a  senior  member 
of  Najib's  party,  Sulaiman  Laeq, 
said  his  government  was  ready  to 
accept  the  return  of  the  king  if  it 
would  help  peace;  but  it  had  had  no 
direct  contact  with  him. 

The  king,  a  retiring  man  who  now 
lives  in  Rome,  also  agreed  to  return 
to  Afghanistan  if  ir  might  stop  the: 
bloodshed.  But  he  was  quoted  by  an 
aide  last  month  as  saying  he  would 
not  share  power  with  Najib. 

The  rebels  are  divided.  The 
“nationalist"  wing  favours  the  idea, 
the  four  party  “fundamentalist” 
wing  is  by  and  large  against  it. 

For  the  pro-king  parties,  Zahir 
Shah  represents  the  only  realistic 
chance  for  a  settlement,  given  that 
the  Soviet  forces  cannot  realistically 
be  driven  out  while  Moscow's  com¬ 
mitment  to  its  allies  in  Kabul  lasts. 

To  the  anti-king  group,  his  return 
would  mean  going  back  to  a  system 
which  allowed  the  Kremlin  to  infil¬ 
trate  Afghanistan  in  the  first  place 
and  imply  an  unacceptable  degree  of 
Soviet  influence. 

Each  side  says  it  is  backed  by  the 
overwhelming  bulk  of  the  Mujahi¬ 
deen  guerrilla  fighters  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  five  million  Afghan  refugees. 


Sneh  a  loan  yon  haven’t  seen 

lor  many  a  year 
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Loan  for  savings  or  provident  fund 

■  Want  to  make  an  immediate  profitable  investment  in  a 
Mizrahi  Bank  savings  scheme  or  benevolent  fund,  and 
start  earning  today? 

At  Mizrahi  Bank  it’s  very  easy  to  obtain  a  loan  on  terms  not  offered  for 
inany  years:  annual  interest  will  not  exceed  prime  + 1  %  only! 


For  example,  you  can  invest  up  to  90%  of  money  that  may  be  due  you 
from  arrangement  bank  shares — in  about  4  months’  time.  You  thus 
also  profit  on  the  money  you  invest,  and  receive  a  full  linkage  hedge 
against  any  possible  devaluation . 

.  The  loan  is  for  up  to  6  months,  and  is  repaid  in  monthly  instalments. 


Loan  available  to  oldand  new  customers  of  the  bank. 
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VIENNA  (AFP).  -  Austrian  Presi¬ 
dent  Kurt  Waldheim,  accused  by 
Jewish  groups  of  being  a  Nazi  war 
criminal,  was  jeered  by  some  50 1 
demonstrators  on  Saturday  as  he 
arrived  in  time  for  yesterday’s  open- 1 
ing  of  the  Salzburg  Festival. 

Protesters  let  two  pigs  loose  in  a 
central  square  as  the  governor  of 
Salzburg  Province.  Wilfried  Has- 
lauer,  greeted  Waldheim.  Police  im¬ 
mediately  cordoned  off  the  square 
and  captured  the  running  hogs. 

In  the  celebrated  Mozart  Square, 
also  on  the  president's  itinerary,  de¬ 
monstrators  placed  a  wooden  horse, 
created  by  Austrian  sculptor  Alfred 
Hrdlicka,  to  point  to  Waldheim’s 
alleged  membership  of  an  equestrian 
dub  linked  to  Hitler's  Sturm  Abteil- 
ing  (SA).  or  brownshirts. 

At  other  spots  in  the  city  centre, 
leaflets  demanding  Waldheim's  res¬ 
ignation  were  handed  out  to  some 
20,000  passersby  attending  various 
events  -  Renaissance  costume  para¬ 
des,  fireworks,  and  dance  and 
marionette  performances  -  kicking 
off  the  festival. 

Meanwhie,  Austrian  composer 
Friedrich  Cerba  protested  against 
Waldheim’s  scheduled  inauguration 
of  an  art  exhibit  today,  denouncing 
“a  man  whose  mentality  happens  to 
be  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  the 
spirit  of  this  culture  and  its  tradi¬ 
tion." 

Last  Wednesday,  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  writer  Peter  Handke  had  also 
called  on  Waldheim  to  give  up  inau¬ 
gurating  the  exhibit. 

The  former  UN  secretary-general 
who  was  elected  president  of  Austria 
last  year  is  accused  by  Jewish  groups, 
chiefly  the  World  Jewish  Congress, 
of  having  taken  part  in  war  crimes  in 
Nazi-occupied  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece  during  World  War  n.  He 
vigorously  denies  the  accusation. 


The  Glasnost  Holiday  Village? 
Could  that  be  behind  the  flurry  of 
reports  about  negotiations  between 
the  Russian  mission  in  Israel  and  the 
municipality  of  Tiberias? 

It's  not  all  that  clear.  Who  would 
expect  it  to  be? 

At  issue  is  the  property  known 
locally  as  the  "Gan  Russi”  (Russian 
garden)  just  north  of  Tiberias,  but 
within  the  dty  limits.  Its  immediate 
neighbour  to  the  south,  is  the  hostel 
of  the  American  YMCA,  arid  the 
low-key  co-existence  here  between 
American  Protestantism  and  vesti¬ 
gial  Russian  Orthodoxy  has  long 
been  a  quiet  sub-scene  on  the 
lakeshore.  Both  have  wonderful,  but 
different,  underwater  springs. 

The  40-dunam  Russian  garden, 
complete  with  monastery  and 
chapel,  is  the  property  of  the  “red” 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  which  is 
connected  with  the  Patriarchate  of 
Moscow  and  owns  considerable 
property  in  Israel.  (There  is  also  a 
"white"  Russian  church,  operating 
outside  the  motherland,  with  head- 


ByANDYCOURT 

Leaders  of  the  Ethiopian  Jewish 
community  here  will  call  for  a  com¬ 
mission  of  inquiry  today  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  leaked  the  story  of  Opera¬ 
tion  Moses  to  the  press  before  all  the 
refugees  had  been  airlifted  out  of  the 
Sudan,  an  Ethiopian  Jewish  leader 
said  yesterday. 

The  request  will  be  made  at  a 
major  rally  for  the  reunification  of 
Ethiopian  Jewish  families  to  be  held 
at  6  p.m.  today  in  Jerusalem's 
Binyenei  Ha’uma,  according  to 
Assaf  Ferda,  chairman  of  die  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ethiopian  Immigrants. 

Prime  Minister  Shamir,  Knesset 
Speaker  Shlomo  Hi  Ik!,  Jerusalem 
Mayor  Teddy  Kollek,  former  Pris¬ 
oner  of  Zion  Natan  Sharansky,  and 
human  rights  lawyer  Irwin  Cotier  - 
will  address  the  crowd. 

'  Ethiopian  leaders  plan  to  use  the 
occasion  to  urge  the  government,  to 
make  more  of  an  effort  to  reunite 
Ethiopian  families,  some  of  whose 
members  were  left  behind  when  Op¬ 
eration  Moses  was  abruptly  ended  in 
1985. 

Some  15,000  Jews  remain  in 
Ethiopia  today,  Ferda  said,  and  over 
1,000  Ethiopian  children  in  Israel 
have  parents  who  did  not  make  it  out 
of  the  country. 

The  premature  publicity  given  to 


By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
Transport  Minster  Haim  Corfa 
was  challenged  yesterday  to  make  the 
wearing  of  safety  belts  compulsory  on 
afl  roads,  as  the  summer  death  toll 
continued  to  mount  on  the  nation's 
highways. 


Israel’s  airlift  of  Ethiopian  Jewry, 
code-named  "Operation  Moses.”  is 
the  root  cause  of  the  problem,  Ferda 
said.  As  a  result  of  the  stories  that 
appeared  in  the  press,  Sudan  stop¬ 
ped  the  flow  of  Ethiopian  Jews 
across  its  border  with  Ethiopia. 

Though  the  damage  caused  by  the 
leak  has  already  been  done,  a  com¬ 
mission  of  inquiry  is  still  needed, 
Ferda  said.  "At  least  the  public  will 
know  that  there  are  people  like  that, 
who  cause  death  to  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple,"  Ferda  said.  "Much  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  doesn't  realize  that  (at  the  time  of 
the  leak)  Ethiopian  Jews  were  in 
enemy  territory.  Sudan  is  one  of 
Israel's  enemies." 

As  a  prelude  to  tonight's  assem¬ 
bly,  300  Ethiopian  Jews  demons¬ 
trated  in  front  of  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter’s  Office  yesterday. 

They  demanded  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  make  a  direct  request  to  the 
Ethiopian  government  for  family  uni¬ 
fication  on  humanitarian  grounds.  JLf 
that  doesn’t  work,  Israel  should 
work  through  the  embassies  of  conn- 
tries  such  as  Canada,  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  France,  who  maintain  di¬ 
plomatic  relations  with  Ethiopia. 
Ferda  said.  .  . 

Before  the  Ethiopian  Jews  de¬ 
monstrated  yesterday,  about  50 


Ethiopian  Jews  demonstrate  outside  the  government  offices  in  Jerusalem  yesterday,  catting  for  the 
rescue  of  then*  remaining  family  members  in  Ethiopia.  (Dan  Coleman) 


Soviet  Jewry  activists  marched  from 
the  Foreign  Ministry  to  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Office,  some  of  them  tied 
together  with  a  rope,  resembling  pris¬ 
oners  in  chains. 

With  slogans  such  as  “Enough 
fawning  over  the  Soviets  -  Where  is 


Reciprocity?"  the  activist  continued 
to  protest  the  diplomatic  courtesies 
that  Israel  has  extended  to  the  visit¬ 
ing  Soviet  delegation,  while  receiv¬ 
ing  no  major  concessions  on  Soviet 
Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
Yesterday's  demonstrators  included 


Slaughter  on  roads  brings 
call  for  tougher  seat  belt  law 


highways.  old  driver  killed  when  his  car 

Four  people,  including  three  cfa3-  qnadiwl  into  an  electricity  pylon  near 
dren,  were  killed  in  the  last  24  boors,  KiryatGaL 


bringing  the  death  toQ  over  the  past 
month  to  more  than  40. 


Likud  Uriel  Lynn,  chairman  of  the 
Knesset  Road  Safety  Committee, 


AH  of  the  accidents  occurred  on  yesterday  accused  Corfu  of  being 
Saturday  night.  A  10-year-old  boy  personally  opposed  to  tbe  use  of  safe- 
was  killed  when  he  was  struck  by  a  ty  belts  in  towns  despite  evidence  that 
bus  while  be  was  riding  his  bicycle  such  a  measure  could  save  downs  of 


near  Netanya. 


Two  other  children  died  in  acci-  juries. 


tires  and  prevent  thousands  of  in¬ 


dents  near  Gaza.  A  baby  was  ran 
over  by  a  track  and  a  five-year-old 
girl  was  killed  after  being  struck  by  a 
jeep. 


But  a  Transport  Ministry  spokes¬ 
man  said  yesterday  that  the 
“aggravation”  and  “discomfort”  of 
having  to  wear  the  safety  devices 


The  fourth  fatality  was  a  26-year-  could  actually  mh  drivers  “worse 


than  they  are  now.” 

Lynn  accused  Corfu  of  personally 
opposing  a  private  members  trill  be 
bad  proposed  which  would  make  the 
wearing  of  seat  belts  compulsory 
both  in  and  out  of  towns.  Presently 
they  are  only  mandatory  daring 
inter-city  travel. 

“Actually  the  minister  has  the 
power  right  now  to  make  seat  belts 
compulsory  without  the  Knesset  pas- . 
qng  a  law.  I’m  cbaHenguig  hi™  to  do 
that,”  said  Lynn. 

His  committee,  he  went  on,  had 
evidence  that  such  a  measure  could 
reduce  the  number  of  people  utfured 


Russians  are  coming 


quarters  in  New  York  and  title  to 
several  churches  and  monasteries 
here.  But  this  Galilee  garden  is  de¬ 
finitely  red.) 

Now:  one  of  the  official  purposes 
of  the  Russian  consular  delegation 
was  to  check  on  Russian  ("red” 


"But  this  meeting  was  with  an 
Israeli  investment  group,  from  Jeru¬ 
salem,  that  wants  to  build  a  holiday 


and  he,  too,  spoke  very.good  Heb¬ 
rew." 

Meanwhile,  the  first  group  dis¬ 
appeared.  There  had  been  a  prob¬ 
lem  about  sewage  (as  usual),  but  the 
main  stumbling-block  had  been  the 


now  the  Castle  Inn  Hostel,  is  at  the 
southern  end  of  town  next  to  the 
Greek  Orthodox  church).  And  this 
naturally  led  to  a  radio  report  which 
light-heartedly  concluded  that 
Mayor  Bibi  must  be  laying  in  a  stock 
of  vodka. 

We  had  delicious  fresh  orange 
juke  when  I  visited  the  mayor  to 
learn  about  the  Russian  conectioa. 
Yes,  he  said,  there  had  been  a  meet¬ 
ing  about  the  Russian  garden  the  day 
before. 


I  also  spoke  with  Uri  Yanai.  the 
city  engineer  in  charge  of  town  plan¬ 
ning.  Yes,  he  said,  be  had  met  with 
the  potential  investors;  but  in  fact 
this  was  the  second  Israeli  invest¬ 
ment  group  interested  in  developing 
the  property. 

“Well  over  a  year  ago.  we  were 
approached  by  another  group,  who 
came  to  Tiberias  with  their  lawyer 
and  architect,  and  a  representative 
of  the  Russian  church.  His  name  was 
also  Sasha  -  but  a  different  Sasba  - 


revert  to  the  local  authority  for  such 
purposes  as  landscaping  and  garden¬ 
ing.  In  other  words,  a  valuable  safe¬ 
guard  against  over-development. 

"This  new  group  presented  plans 
for  a  ‘holiday  village’  to  accommo¬ 
date  500,  including  a  large  hotel  and 
scattered  bungalows,"  Yanai  told 
me.  (At  present,  and  for  decades, 
the  garden  encloses  just  the  Russian 
monastery  of  SL  Mary  Magdalene 
and  a  little  chapel,  complete  with 
icons  and  candles.  It  is  maintained 
by  one  or  two  Russian  nuns,  and 
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sir 


It’s  Time  For  A  Change 


You  may  think  you're  on 
top  of  the  world.  But  let’s  face 
it  That  world  is  in  pretty  bad 
shape.  Sickness,  hunger, 
corruption,  crime  and  terror 
have  become  pat  of  our  reality. 

Beyond  our  control? 

Not  according  to  Jewish 
belief. 

Maimonides  tells  us:  “Even 
one  good  thought,  word  or 
deed  can  affect  the  entire 
world  for  good" 

We  believe  this  world  can 
be  wholesome  and  good  It’s 
in  our  power  to  turn  things 

Sg“d|a"?fSrMs 

presence. 

It’s  in  the  hands  of  every  individual.  And  that  means  you! 
*  *  * 

Right  now  we  are  in  the  “Three  Weeks"  Period  (this 
year  July  14  -  August  4).  The  “Three  Weeks"  are  a  time  of 
sorrow  for  calamitous  events  in  Jewish  history,  culminating 
m  thedestruction  of  the  second  Temple  in  Jerusalem  1900 
yearn  ago. 

We  lament  not  only  the  mute  monument  but  more 
important  the  departure  of  G-tfs  revealed  presence  from 
among  us  which  the  Temple  represented. 

But  the  UibavitcherRebbe,  Rabbi  Menachem  M.  Schneerson, 
sbresses  that  lamenting  is  not  enough.  The  Three  Weeks 
should  be  a  time  of  action.  We  must  find  positive  ways  to 

<3Pr5f-  ",  “*  ,the  arci'*1  of  Moshiach  and  the 

rebuilding  of  the  Temple. 

We  must  find  ways  to  correct  the  situation. 


Vh':*'-. 
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The  Rebbe  has  therefore 
proposed  we  intensify  our 
efforts  in  three  areas: 

L  STUDY  TORAH:  Our  sages 
tell  us  that  G-d  considers 
study  of  the  Temple's 
construction  as  if  we  actually 
build  it! 

So  the  Rebbe  has  called 
upon  all  Jews  to  study  about 
the  Holy  Temple  during  these 
three  weeks.  Texts  in  dude: 
Scripture 

EZEKIEL  Chapters  40-43. 
Talmud: 

Mishna  tractate  MIDDOT. 

wmmmmmmmmrn  HaJacha: 

n)  of  the  Holy  Temple  iqlenuBlem.  Code  of  Maimonides. 

HELCHOT  BEIT 
HABECHIRA 

All  are  available  in  English  translation,  with  com¬ 
mentaries,  illustrations  and  diagrams.  Lectures  and  study 
groups  in  these  subjects  will  be  held  at  locations  across  the 
globe  during  these  weeks. 

Z  Give  additional  charity:  As  the  prophet  Isaiah  says:  ‘Those 
who  return  (to  Zion)  will  be  redeemed  through  charity.” 

3.  Come  together  The  Talmud  points  to  ill-feelings  toward 
one  another  as  cause  of  the  Temple’s  destruction  1900  years 
ago.  The  Rebbe  proposes  we  correct  this  by  holding  special 
get-togethers  during  these  weeks  to  foster  friendship,  unity 
and  unconditional  brotherly  love.* 

so  rrs  up  to  you! 

The  world’s  scales  are  evenly  poised.  A  little  Torah  study, 
chanty  or  brotherly  love  may  tip  the  balance  of  history. 

That  deed  may  be  yours.... 


charity  and  gatherings. 


I 


by  over  3,000  and  the  number  of 
those  killed  by  around  40. 

“I  have  had  this  straggle  with  tire 
transport  minister  since  1986  when  I 
first  proposed  my  bill  and  it  was 
accepted  by  the  Knesset  on  its  pre¬ 
liminary  reading.  Knee  then  he  has 
blocked  its  progress  to  a  first  read¬ 
ing,”  Lynn  said.  “Corfu  has  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  is  against  a 
change  in  the  law*  and  this  has  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  prestige  with  him.” 

A  Transport  Ministry  spokesman 
said  the  minister  was  willing  to  intro¬ 
duce  an  experimental  mandatory 
seat  belts  rating  in  any  dty  that 


serves  as  a  kind  of  retreat  for  monks 
from  the  Ein  Kerem  Monastery  in 
Jerusalem.  Earlier  this  month,  a 
via  ting  monk  drowned  in  the  lake, 
giving  rise,  naturally,  to  rumours  in 
the  local  press.) 

"The  40  per  cent  requirement  is 
again  a  major  obstacle."  Yanai  ex¬ 
plained.  "The  investors  offered  an 
equivalent  financial  compensation, 
but  of  course  we  would  never  accept 
this."  An  even  larger  obstacle,  he 


large-scale  construction  would  mean 
a  lengthy  bureaucratic  hassle  -  for 
which  we  should  all  be  grateful. 

The  Russians,  he  hardly  needed  to 
point  out,  would  obviously  never  sell 
this  marvellous  property  outright; 
any  number  of  leasing  arrangements 
are  possible. 

(As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the 
northeast  lakeshore  belongs  to 
Christianity  -  its  sects  so  fragmented 
as  to  make  Judaism  look  positively 
monolithic.  What’s  more,  many  of 
these  sect-sites  have  turned  to  tour¬ 
ism.  a  pleasant  economic  alternative 
to  fundamentalism.  Final  economic 
arrangements,  for  instance,  are  now 
being  made  on  the  return  of  Tabgha 
to  the  German  Catholic  Church  for 
its  new  hostel,  payment  to  be  used  to 
build  yet  another  hostel  further 
north  from  the  Russian  Garden.) 

So  now,  given  the  inscrutable 
character  of  all  negotiators  and  of 
Russian  ones  in  particular,  what  do 
we  know  about  what  may,  or  may 
not,  happen?  Why  do  the  Russians - 
the  chuidi  and  its  bosses  -  want  to 
see  Israelis  putting  up  a  holiday 
village  (open  to'  all,  of  course)  in 
their  sleepy,  inaccessible  garden 
which  is  thought  by  the  Orthodox 
Church  to  be  a  holy  site  -  Dalamaa- 
tha  (Mark  8:10),  the  borne  of  Maxy 
Magdalene? 

Is  it  as  simple  as  it  appears;  just  a 
matter  of  "Tok  chto.  tovarich ,  here’s 
this  property.  Why  not  let  it  generate 
some  money  instead  of  having  it  just 
sit  there?" 

Have  we.  at  last,  a  market- 
oriented  move  from  the  Patriarchate 
of  Moscow?  Holy-site  privatization, 
at  least  on  temporary  lease?  Res- 


(Dan  Coleman) 

the  son  of  Prisoner  of  Zion  Yosef 
Zissels,  the  father  of  Prisoner  of 
Zion  Alexei  Magarik,  and  the  uncle 
of  Sergei  ©yachkov  Brenner,  who  is 
now  on  a  hunger  strike  because  he 
has  been  refused  permission  to  emi¬ 
grate  to  Israel. 

would  agree  to  it  But  so  Car  there  had 
been  no  offers. 

“In  most  other  countries  the  aver¬ 
age  trip  inride  town  is  13  to  15 
kfiometres.  But  here  it  Is  three  to  floor 
kilometres.  In  such  short  journeys 
people  will  cheat,  or  simply  defy  the 
law. 

“We  know  sent  belts  can  save  fives 
bat  it  is  not  enough  just  to  shoot  from 
the  lap.  We  have  to  find  out  whether 
such  a  law  would  work,  or  if  people 
would  just  ignore  it  or  become  more 
nervous  and  irritated  than  they  are 
now.” 

Tomorrow  Corfu  is  to  meet  with 
his  ministerial  committee  on  accident 
prevention,  which  last  week  was 
given  30  days  by  the  cabinet  to  come 
up  with  an  overall  (dan  to  end  the 
carnage  oa  the  roads. 

They  will  discuss  a  $450  mtition 
five-year  plan  to  improve  foe  roads. 


tincturing  of  economic  renewal. 
Lake  of  Galilee  style?  WEB  this  be  a 
Glasnost  Holiday  Vilalge,  for  tbe 
multiplication  of  loaves,  fishes,  fore¬ 
ign  currency,  and  bikinis?  I  doubt 
whether  either  Sasba  really  knows. 
And  what  will  the  monks  and  nuns 
make  of  it?  Years  ago. 

Russian  visitors  once  flocked  to 
the  Holy  Land  —  those  devout  and 
.very  poor  pilgrims,  who  came  by  the 
thousands  each  Easter  season,  until 
'"WbrkTWar  f*5rid  the' Revolution 
stopped  thaiStiffbf  thing. 

One  such  pilgrimage  turned  into  a 
calamity  and  became  a  legend.  It  was 
in  the  spring  of  1893  (how  time  flies!) 
when  a  group  of 764  pilgrims,  mostly 
aged  and  weak  from  fasting,  were 
walking,  as  always,  from  Jerusalem 
to  Lake  Galilee. 

They  were  caught  in  a  terrible 
storm.  Many  drowned  and  died  from 
exhaustion;  some  of  the  survivors 
spent  two  days  in  Tiberias,  "in  the 
miserable  Greek  and  Russian  hostel- 
ries.  ..  without  even  the  most  ordin¬ 
ary  comforts:”  That  Russian  hostel¬ 
ry  must  have  been  today's  Castle  Inn 
youth  hostel  (with  night  dub);  the 
monastery  in  tbe  garden  was  not  yet 
built  and  tide  Glasnost  Holiday  Vil¬ 
lage  still  further  in  the  future. 

To  show  our  Russian  visitors  that 
we  are  aware  of  how  things  once 
were,  here  are  a  few  details,  as 
recounted  by  a  survivor.  The  1893 
tour  guides,  for  instance,  were  the 
feldsctaer  Ivanof ,  a  monk  of  foe 
mission  of  Father  Gennady,  a  nurse 
from  Jerusalem,  a  Montenegrin 
policeman  named  Nikolai  Byko- 
vitch,  a  Negro  named  Dmitri,  a 
retired  Turkish  gendarme  named 
Jqgar,  and  38  saddled  mules  for 
those  who  could  no  longer  walk. 

If  we  don't  know  about  future 
touts  and  consuls,  here’s  a  little 
something  from  the  past.  Tbe  first 
Russian  consul  in  Jerusalem  was 
appointed  in  1858  (one  of  foe  results 
of  the  Crimean  War,  another  story 
about  holy  sites.)  That  same  year, 
the  first  Russian  bishop  was 
appointed  and  came  to  Jerusalem. 
Who  was  he?  A  converted  Jew  by 
foe  name  of  Levinson. 


ByGREER FAYC ASHMAN  '  . 

Jerusalem  post  Reporter 

Noel  Coward  certainly  knew  wbat 
he  was  about’  when,  he  wrote  that 
only  mad  dogs  and  Englishmen  go 
outin  the  noonday  sun.  In  Jerusalem  . 
yesterday,  there  were  indeed  a  few  .  * 
Englishmen  but  in  the  noonday  sun,  * 
plus  a  smattering  of  other  tourists, 
and  a  meagre  representation  of  na¬ 
tives.  •  - 

The  few  people  plodding  through 
the  streets  virtually  ignored  the 
marked-down -  prices  in  clothing, 
stores.  They  seemed  to  he  spending 
all  their  money  on  cold  drinks,  : 
watermelons,  ice-cream,  and  more 
cold  drinks.  . 

The  heat  also  had  an  effect  oa 
beggars,  most  of  whom  forsook  their" 
regular  beats.  It  was  just  too  hot  to 
stand  with  one's  hand  out. 

A  few  optimists  said  they  detected 
a  breeze  which  made  yesterday  more 
bearable.  But  it  apparently  didnlt 
blow  hard  enough  to  reach  down¬ 
town  Jerusalem.  The  hot  paving  (A 
stones  of  the  Ben- Yehuda  mall  were  T 
unusually  bare.  A  few  sufferers  sat  at 
the  outdoor  coffee  shops.  At  one 
usually  packed  watering  bole,  pat¬ 
rons  who  sat  inside  found  it  even 
.  more  stifling  than  on  the  pavement. " 

'  At  tbe  other  end  of- the  town, 
people  who  expected  relief  in  the 
air-conditioned  comfort  of  the  Cen¬ 
tre  One  coffee  shop  found  it  just 
slightly  cooler  than  foe  street.  The 
air-conditioning  system  broke  down. 

It  is  days  like  yesterday  that  make 
air-conditioning  connoisseurs  out  of 
mere  mortals  and  transform  a  shop¬ 
ping  expedition  intoa  series  of  care¬ 
fully  planned  dashes  from  one  cool 
shelter  to  the  nexti.  , 

At  an  icecream  parlour,  where 
business  is  generally  brisk,  it  was  a 
veiy  slow  day. 

At  Hamashbjr  department  store, 
business  was  so  quiet  that  tbe  door-  * 
man  fell  asleep  on  his  stool  and 
forgot  all  about  inspecting  back¬ 
packs,  shopping  bags  and  purses. 
Hamashbir  wasactnally  a  good  place 
to  be  in  because  throughout  tbe  store 
foe  atmosphere  was  cool.  But  to  get 
there  one  bad  to  go  out  in  the  street  - 
and  that  was  something  which  Jerus¬ 
alemites  were  yesterday  reluctant  to 
do. 

Red  tape  snares 
drivers  in  Sinai 

Israeli  tourists  hoping  to  enter  foe 
Sinai  in  private  cars  registered  in 
I  someone  else’s  name  have  been  run¬ 
ning  into  problems:  at  foe  Taba  bor- 
derpost.  '• 

•  Drivers  of  tented  cars  have  not 
been  affected,  but  Egyptian  officials 
have  baned  vacationers  driving  care  & 
belonging  to  friends  or  kibbutzim.  r 
1  Egyptian  ambassador  to  Israel 
Mohammed  Bassiouny  has  yet  to 
respond  to  an  appeal  from  Israeli 
tourist  bodies  made  four  months 
ago.  bat  has  promised  to  deal  with 
the  matter. 

Israeli  drivers  entering  the  Sinai 
through  Taba  must  carry  several 
documents,  induding  a  registration 
in  English,  and  an  international  driv¬ 
ers  licence.  Drivers  are  required  to 
pay  a  $25  insurance  levy,  with  an 
additional  $5  for  each  passenger.-. 
(Itim) 


Wedding  guests 
wind  up  in  hospital 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
ACRE.  -  Health  Ministry  experts 
are  testing  samples  of  food  served  at 
an  Arab  wedding  feast'at  Makr  vil¬ 
lage  near  here  after  163  guests  --and 
the  bride  -  became  ill,  apparently 
from  food  poisoning. 

Most  of  those  who  were  admitted 
to  the  Nahariya  hospital  on  Saturday 
night,  a  few  hours  after  eating  at  foe 
reception,  were  released  yesterday. 
Meanwhile,  police  have  interviewed 
the  groom's  father,  who  hosted  the 
feast. 


ROMANCE.  -  Some  100  U.S.  sing¬ 
les,  here  on  an  American  Jewish 
Congress  tour,  were  joined-  by  40 
'Israeli  angles,  for  a  party  held  Satur- 


HELCA  DUDMAN  »  day  night  at  tbe  Tiberias  Plaza. 
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systems  Proucl,y  present 


THE  MANAGER’S 
PORTABLE  COMPUTER  L 

The  PC  compatible  J 
gl  .  portable  office  that  goes  M 

m  everywhere  with  you.  m  - 


This  new  computer  is  a  -  ^ H 
veritable  miniature  office.  > 

ft’s  the  size  of  a  satchel,  and  / 

weighs  only  5%  kg.  And  it  comes 
in  an  elegant,  convenient  carrying  case.  ^ 

•  TheZ-1 81  ’s  exclusive  innovation  is  an  LCD  screen 
with  the  best  resolution  and  clarity  of  its  type. 

8J  was  designated  “preferred  computer"  at 
the  Comdex  exhibition  in  Las  Vegas,  and  in  many 

®*tremQ,y  popular  in  the 

Isradata  are  the  sole  suppliers  in  Israel  of  all  types  of 
Zenith  data  systems  personal  computers — 2386, 

AT,  XT,  PC, 


At  Isradata,  we  think  computers 

1 1  Shvil  Hahalav,  Tel  Aviv 67 449 
Tel.  03-256978, 262934. 
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Reagan’s  Top  Aides  Paint  Conflicting  Presidential  Portraits 


By  R.W.  APPLE  Jr. 

Washington 

HE  Congressional  committees  studying  the  Iran- 
contra  affair  will  not  hear  testimony  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan,  so  they  will  not  have  a  chance  (n 
form  a  firsthand  picture  of  his  role  in  the  contro¬ 
versy.  But  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  and  Rear 
Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter,  two  men  who  know  him  well 
and  who  met  him  often  during  the  period  in  question, 
have  drawn  portraits  of  the  President  —  portraits  that 
don't  always  match. 

Before  the  committee  began  its  work,  the  sharpest 
public  image  of  Mr.  Reagan  as  a  foreign  policy  manager 
had  been  that  offered  by  the  Tower  Commission,  which 
described  him  as  disengaged,  uninformed,  almost  pas¬ 
sive.  "At  no  time,"  its  report  said,  "did  he  insist  upon  ac¬ 
countability  and  performance  review.  Setting  priorities 
is  not  enough  when  it  comes  to  sensitive  and  risky  initia¬ 
tives  that  directly  affect  U.S.  national  security.” 

Both  Admiral,  Poindexter  and  Secretary  Shultz  chal¬ 
lenged  that  conclusion,  at  least  in  pan.  This  was  a  man, 
the  former  national  security  adviser  asserted,  who 
"reads  everything  you  give  him,”  in¬ 
cluding  an  Israeli  diplomat's  bodk  on 
combating  terrorism,  the  secretary;,, 
agreed,  explicitly  challenging  the  no¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Reagan  as  a  remote  and 
uninvolved  leader.  • 

Mr.  Shultz  insisted  that  "l  could 
see- the  President  any  time  l  want¬ 
ed."  He  told  one  of  his  interrogators, 

"You  seem  to  miss  the  point  that  this 
President  is  a  very  decisive  person." 

At  another  point,  he  commented  with 
some  asperity,  "This  idea  that  the 
President  just  sits  around  not  paying 
any  attention  —  I  don't  know  where 
anybody  got  (hat  idea." 

*  Admiral  Poindexter  put  it  this 
way:  "This  is  a  very  strong  Presi¬ 
dent  who  is  very  willing  to  take  un¬ 
popular  positions  and  provide  leader¬ 
ship  to  the  couni  ry." 

On  the  question  of  accountability. 

Admiral  Poindexter  said  that  he  had 


full  authority  to  deal  with  such  questions  as  the  diversion 
of  funds  to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  without  consulting  Mr. 
Reagan  and  without  obtaining  a  high-level  opinion  as  lo 
its  legality.  He  insisted,  in  the  face  Df  repeated  White 
House  denials,  that  the  President,  had  he  been  asked, 
would  have  decided  to  approve  of  the  action  Admiral 
Poindexter  took. 

Mr.  Shultz  said  he  was  sure  thp  President  would  not 
have  done  so.  But  he  did  not  directly  address  the  quest  ion 
of  whether  the  admiral  had  the  authority  he  claimed,  re¬ 
marking  only  that  the  derision  "should  not  have  been  in 
his  hands  in  the  first  place"  —  which  suggests  that  he 
found  it  credible  that  the  admiral  believed  that  he  hud 
such  powers,  ft  overt  action  and  democracy,  page  3.) 

To  Admiral  Poindexter,  Mr.  Reagan  was  clear  in  his 
mind  from  the  start  about  the  arms  shipments  to  Iran,  an 
undertaking  that  the  admiral  still  defends:  "From  ihc 
earliest  discussions  in  which  I  took  part,  which  would 
have  been,  by  my  recollection,  the  7th  of  December  1985, 
the  President  never  viewed  this  as  arms  for  hostages." 

Secretary  Shultz  was  at  some  pains  to  praise  Mr. 
Reagan's  judgment.  He  said  that  "one  or  his  outstanding 
attributes  is  his  capacity  for  judgment  and  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  be  decisive  and  stand  up  to  the  decisions  that  he 


makes."  But  in  this  pivotal  case,  the  secret nry  said,  he 
disagreed  with  the  judgment  that  the  President  made. 

Both  men  were  eager  to  demons! rate  their  loyalty  to 
and  admiration  of  the  President,  hut  since  they  dis¬ 
agreed  sharply  on  the  wisdom  of  the  arms  shipments,  if 
was  perhaps  not  surprising  that  they  also  disagreed 
sharply  on  why  Mr.  Reagan  reached  the  decision  he  did. 

Through  Admiral  Poindexter's  eyes,  it  was  a  matter 
of  the  President  listening  to  the  various  arguments, 
weighing  them  carefully  and  siding  with  those  who  had 
made  the  stronger  case  —  including  himself.  He  de¬ 
scribed  one  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Shultz  and  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  voiced  their  objections, 
then  added:  "The  President  listened  to  ail  of  this  very 
carefully.  And  at  the  end  of  the  discussion,  at  least  ihc 
first  round,  he  sat  back  and  ho  said  something  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that.  *1  don't  feel  lhai  we  can  leave  any  stone  un¬ 
turned  in  trying  to  gel  the  hostages  back.'  " 

Through  Mr.  Shultz's  eyes,  even  though  he  said  he 
could  see  Mr.  Reagan  whencver.he  wanted  to.  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  the  victim  of  bad  advice  from- Mr.  Poindexter 
and  from  William  J.  Casey,  the  late  director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  that  led  his  best  instincts  astray. 

As  late  as  last  November,  the  secretary  testified,  he 


talked  with  the  President  before  a  news  conference, 
filled  him  in  on  some  mailers  connected  with  the  Iran 
initiative  and  heard  Mr.  Reagan  reply.  " You' re  telling 
•me  things  that  I  don't  know,  that  arc  news  to  me."  Mr. 
Shultz  said  he  answered.  "Well.  Mr.  President,  I  don’t 
know  very  much,  but  if  I'm  telling  you  things  that  are 
news  to  you,  ihcn  you  are  not  being  given  ihe  kind  of  flow 
of  informal  ion  you  deserve  to  be  given." 

Did  the  President  rely  too  much  on  Mr.  Casey? 
"Well,"  Mr.  Shultz  said,  "he  was  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  so 'he  hud  access  more  lhan  any  other  indi¬ 
vidual  to  this  immense  and  impressive  flow  of  mfnrma- 
tiun  and  ihc  analytical  capabilities  that  go  with  it." 

Some  who  listened  lo  the  secretary's  testimony  on 
Thursday  thought  he  was  suggesting,  if  only  by  indirec¬ 
tion,  that  the  President  had  deceived  him.  He  had  said, 
after  all.  that  he  had  met  Mr.  Reagan  shortly  after  the 
President  had  signed  each  of  three  findings  authorizing 
the  Iran  arms  sales,  and  that  Mr.  Reagan  had  nut  men: 
tinned  the  documents.  Bui  when  Senator  George  J. 
Mitchell.  Democrat  of  Maine,  pressed  him.  Mr.  Shull/, 
bristled,  saying,  "If  the  thrust  of  your  question  is  that  the 
President  was  part  of  an  effort  to  see  that  !  didn't  know 
what  was  going  on.  I  don't  believe  that." 

And  that,  more  or  less,  is  where 
the  portrait-painting  left  off.  As  to  the 
Administration,  ihc  outlines  were 
"clear:  it  had  conducted  a  policy  in 
which  cock-and-bull  stories,  to  use 
Mr.  Shultz's  phrase,  were  told  to  him. 
Congress,  the  Iranians,  and  almost 
everyone.  But  the  President  emerged 
less  dearly  —  diligent  and  involved, 
but  unaware  or  much  that  was  going 
on.  clear  on  what  to  do.  hut  not  com¬ 
municating  it  In  others,  easy  for  his 
subordinates  lo  see.  yet  perhaps  ill- 
supplied  with  information. 

Both  Admiral  Poindexter  and 
Secretary  Shultz  sought  to  portray 
their  hoss  in  the  best  possible  light. 
Yet  ultimately  it  was  his  Administra¬ 
tion  in  which  Mr.  Shultz's  “bat tie 
royal"  and  "guerrilla  warfare"  were 
taking  place.  And  the  admiral's  as¬ 
sertion  notwithstanding,  it  is  or  Mr. 
Reagan's  desk  that  the  buck  stops. 
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Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  (left),  testifying  before  the  Congressional  Iran-contra  committees,  said  President  Reagan  was  the  victim  of 
bad  advice  from  Rear  Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter  (center)  and  William  J.  Casey,  the  late  C.I.A.  Director. 


Explosion  Rekindles  Criticism  of  Escort  Risks 


A  Mine  Sends  Shock  Waves 
Through  U.S,  Policy  in  Gulf 


By  ALAN  COWELL 


Kuwait 

■  ESS  than  three  months  after  an  Iraqi  missile  killed  37 

■  American  Navy  sailors  aboard  the  frigate  Stark. 

■  the  United  Stales  was  plunged  anew  last  week 

■■  into  a  critical  debate  over  the  scope,  purpose  and 
prospects  of  its  role  in  Ihe  Persian  Gulf  and  its  credibility 
throughout  the  Arab  world.  Pri.flV 

The  fears  and  misgivings  were  rekindled  Fnday 
when  the  Kuwaiti  tanker  Bridgeton,  sailing  under  the 
American  flag  and  escorted  by  three  United  States  Navy 
warships,  struck  a  mine  only  18  miles  from  the  Iranian 
island  of  Farsi.  The  physical  damage  seemed  limited, 
and,  unlike  the  May  1"  Iraqi  attack  on  the  Stark  that 
Baghdad  later  said  was  an  accident,  no  injuries  were  re¬ 
ported  aboard  the  Bridgeton. 

"If  we  had  hit  that,  it  would  have  done  enormous 
damage  to  the  Kidd,"  said  Cmdr.  Daniel  J.  Murphy,  skip¬ 
per  of  the  destroyer  Kidd  escorting  the  tanker.  But  the 


On  arms  talks, 
Moscow  fashions 
a  winning  image 


potential  for  damage  to  American  credibility  and  pres¬ 
tige  went  further. 

The  401,382-ton  Bridgeton,  1,200  feet  long  —  accom¬ 
panied  by.  a  smaller  tanker,  the  Gas  Prince,  and  their 
naval  escort  —  had  become  a  symbol  of  American  re¬ 
solve  to  defy  Soviet  encroachment  in  the  guir  and  to  chal¬ 
lenge  Iran’s  revolutionary  leaders. 

The  United  States  embarked  on  a  dual  policy,  secur¬ 
ing  a  United  Nations  Security  Council  resolution  last 
week  ordering  a  cease-fire  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  and  then 
re-registering  11  Kuwaiti  vessels  to  offer  them  American 
protection  from  Iranian  attack.  That  seemed  to  tilt 
Washington's  proclaimed  neurra iiry  toward  Iraq,  for 
which  Kuwait  has  proved  a  vital  ally,  and  to  risk  embar¬ 
rassments  that  might  bring  renewed  Arab  questioning 
a  bout  the  worth  of  American  protect  ion. 

When  the  Bridgeton  hit  the  mine,  Washington  found 
itself  involved  in  a  role  that  seemed  to  many  Americans 
to  represent  an  inverted  David  and  Goliath,,  pitting  the 
technological  sophistication  and  military  might  of  the 
West  against  an  intrusion  of  low-technology  sabotage  not 
covered  by  the  rules  of  conventional  warfare. 

“The  U.S.  schemes,"  said  Iran’s  Prime  Minister, 
Mir-Hossein  Mousavi,  J1were  foiled  by  invisible  hands 
and  it  was  proved  how  vulnerable  the  Americans  are,  de¬ 
spite  their  huge  and  unprecedented  military  expedition 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  escort  Kuwait  tankers.” 

There  were  also  more  detailed  questions.  Before  the 
Bridgeton  sailed,  four  tankers,  including  a  Soviet  vessel 
under  Soviet  naval  escort,  had  also  struck  mines  in  the 
gulf  sea  lanes.  The  Soviet  Union  has  stationed  several 
minesweepers  in  the  gulf,  and  the  threat  of  mines  is  well 
known.  Why.  then,  were  American-sponsored  mine¬ 
sweeping  activities  limited  to  the  deep-water  channel 
leading  to  Kuwait’s  ports  16  miles  northwest  of  Farsi  Is¬ 
land?  Pentagon  officials  in  Washington  said  th&Navy 
has  only  two  dozen  old  minesweepers,  none  available  for 
use  in  the  gulf,  and  23  anti-mine  helicopters,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  base  or  ship  as  a  landing  platform. 

Also,  if  the  purpose  of  the  venture  was  to  demon¬ 
strate  resolve,  how  could  it  be  demonstrated  against  an 
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The  re-registered  tanker  Bridgeton,  which  was  damaged  by  a  mine  in  the  Persian  Gulf  last  week. 


anonymous  mine?  "My  personal  belief,"  said  Com¬ 
mander  Murphy,  "is  that  those  mines  were  laid  last  night 
from  Farsi  Island."  But  the  While  House  spokesman. 
Marlin  Fitzwater,  seemed  less  inclined  to  make  an  attri¬ 
bution.  "We  have  not  determined  any  source  for  the 
planting  of  the  mine  and  at  this  time,  retaliation  is  not  a 
matter  of  consideration,”  he  said. 

The  caution  at  the  White  House  recalled  the  Russian 
response  after  the  Soviet  tanker  Marshal  Chuikov  struck 
a  mine  on  its  inaugural  voyage  while  under  Iqase  to  Ku¬ 
wait  on  May  16.  And  that  brought  up  the  geopolitical  rea¬ 
soning  by  which  the  Reagan  Administration  has  sought 
to  justify  its  presence  in  the  gulf,  overriding  doubts  in 
Congress.  Until  Iranian  naval  units  boarded  a  Soviet 
freighter  in  the  gulf  lasl.year,  Moscow  had  no  permanent 
naval  presence  in  this  area,  long  regarded  as  a  Western 
sphere  or  influence.  Now.  at  Kuwait's  behest,  and  to  the 
consternation  of  other  littoral  states,  the  Russians  have 
■•a  position  that  they  would  never  have  dreamed  of  sirf 
months  ago,"  a  West  European  diplomat  said.  "Because 
of  the  chartering  of  their  tankers,  they  have  legitimized 
their  presence  in  the  gulf  and  no  one  questions  them." 

That  coup,  the  diplomat  said,  added  to  Moscow's 
other  Middle  East  Initiatives,  has  revived  Soviet  regional 
diplomacy  in  what  many  diplomats  here  regard  as  the 
sophisticated  style  of  Mikhail'S.  Gorbachev.  "This  is  a 


classic  maneuver,"  the.  diplomat  said.  "Once  they  have 
come  into  a  room,  they  will  begin  to  question  your  own 
presence  in  it." 

By  some  accounts,  Soviet  and  American  perceptions 
of  the  situation  in  the  gulf  have  overlapped,  however. 
Both,  according  to  diplomats  here,  are  worried  by  the  ap¬ 
parent  shift  in  the  seven-year  Iran-lraq  land  war  in  favor 
of  Teheran,  the  attacks  on  their  vessels  in  May,  and  Iasi 
week's  mine  attack  on  the  Bridgeton.  Both  have  discov¬ 
ered,  too,  that  their  flags  alone  do  not  deter  attack;  both, 
thus,  sponsored  last  week's  cease-fire  resolution  at  the 
United  Nations. 

For  the  Reagan  Administration,  facing  a  Congress 
that  places  limits  on  Middle  East  policy  that  are  some¬ 
times  depicted  here  as  part  of  an  overall  American  hesi¬ 
tancy,  the  predicament  remains  acute.  Having  em¬ 
barked  on  the  policy  of  flags  and  convoys,  a  Western  dip¬ 
lomat  said,  the  imperative  is  to  continue,  despite  the 
risks,  in  this  unpredictable  area  gripped  by  war,  con¬ 
tested  by  ihe  Russians  and  accounting,  in  shipments 
through  the  gulf  alone,  for  one-sixth  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist  world’s  oil  supplies  While  members  of  Congress 
were  demanding  withdrawal,  long-term  strategic  con¬ 
cerns  argued  for  confronting  the  perils  "Unlike  Saieon 
or  Lebanon."  a  West  European  diplomat  said.  "You  can- 
not  simply  walk  away  from  the  gulf." 
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Swiss  policemen  storm  the  entrance  of  Air  Afrique  plane  in  Geneva 
after  crew  had  overpowered  a  hijacker. 


Lebanese  Hijacker 
Captured  After 
Killing  Passenger 

Hoping  to  gain  the  release  of  two 
brothers  imprisoned  in  West  Ger¬ 
many  on  terrorism  charges,  a  Leba¬ 
nese  gunman  hijacked  an  Air 
Afrique  jet  on  Friday,  apparently 
planning  to  take  it  to  the  Middle 
East.  The  2l-year-old  Shiite  Moslem 
commandeered  the  plane,  which  was 
bound  from  Brazzaville,  Congo,  to 
Paris,  after  a  stop  in  Rome. 

“He  ran  into  the  cockpit  and  was 
very  excited,"said  Capt.  Edouard 
Artizzu,  the  pilot  of  the  DC-10,  which 
was  carrying  148  passengers  and  15 
crew  members.  “He  said  he  had  a 
score  to  settle  with  the  French," 

While  the  plane  was  refueling  in 
Geneva,  the  hijacker.  Hussein  Ali 
Mohammed  Hariri,  killed  one  of  the 
64  French  passengers.  Other  passen¬ 
gers  opened  the  rear  doors  and  es¬ 
caped.  apparently  distracting  him. 
He  was  overpowered  and  captured 
by  crew  members  in  a  fight  that  left 
a  steward  critically  wounded. 

The  hijacker,  who  was  reported  to 
be  a  member  of  the  militant  pro-Ira¬ 
nian  Party  of  God,  hail  been  arrested 
by  the  Israelis  but  was  released  in  a* 
prisoner  exchange  in  1985.  In  Beirut 
yesterday,  a  previously  unknown 
group,  Green  Cells,  threatened  re¬ 
prisals  against  the  Swiss  if  he  is 
turned  over  to  France.  The  brothers 
the  hijacker  wanted  released  are 
Mohammed  Ali  Hamadei,  22,  and 
Abbas  Ali  Hamadei,  28,  who  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  part  in  the  1985  Beirut  hi¬ 
jacking  of  a  Trans  World  Airlines  jet, 
in  which  an  American  was  killed. 

Aquino’s  Decree 
On  Land  Reform 

Since  the  end  of  Spanish  colonial 
rule  in  1898,  many  Philippine  leaders 
have  tried  to  bring  about  land  re¬ 
form  and  failed.  Both  the  appeal  and 
the  pitfalls  of  redistribution  were 
demonstrated  last  week  when  Cora- 
zon  C.  Aquino  issued  a  decree  aimed 
at  breaking  up  some  of  the  country's 
vast  plantations  and  giving  private 
plots  to  some  of  the  millions  of  land¬ 
less  farm  worker. 

The  program,  which  broadens  a 
law  promulgated  by  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  to  cover 
the  large  sugar  and  coconut  estates, 
was  Mrs.  Aquino's  most  significant 
step  in  17  months  in  office  to  address 
the  social  imbalances  that  have 
fueled  a  Communist  insurgency. 

But  it  was  a  compromise  that 
seemed  to  please  no  one.  Advocates 
of  land  redistribution  complained 
that  the  decree  merely  set  broad 
guidelines,  leaving  questions  of  a 
timetable,  maximum  legal  landhold¬ 
ings  and  other  important  issues  to 
the  largely  conservative  Congress. 
The  legislature,  when  it  convenes 
tomorrow,  will  be  able  to  curtail  the 
President's  decree-making  powers. 
Landowners  were  also  unhappy,  al¬ 
though  Mrs.  Aquino  shied  away  from 
the  vast  transfer  of  wealth  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Land  redistribution  is  seen 
as  a  crucial  step  in  removing  Mr. 
■‘Marcos's  legacy  of  hidden  wealth 
and  monopolies.  But  some  econo^ 
mists  say  it  could  mean  a  drop  in 
productivity  in  a  country  that  can  ill 

afford  it. 

Showing  Distaste 
For  Panama  Chief 

Heartened  by  the  movement  to¬ 
ward  democracy  in  the  Philippines 
and  South  Korea,  the  United  States 
was  doing  its  bit  last  week  to  loosen 
yet  another  military  leader’s  grip  cm 
power.  Administration  officials  said 
all  aid  to  panama  had  been  sus¬ 
pended  in  an  effort  to  pressure  Gen. 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega,  who  con¬ 
trols  Panama's  military  and  its  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  aid  was  suspended  after  an  at¬ 
tack  June  30  on  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy  by  a  crowd  that  included  Gov¬ 
ernment  ministers.  The  attack  fol¬ 
lowed  Washington's  call  for  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  charges  by  one  of  the  gen¬ 
eral's  former  military  associates 
that  implicated  General  Noriega  in 


political  murder  and  election  fraud. 
The  accusations  prompted  wide¬ 
spread  anti-Govemment  protests. 

Panama  has  promised  to  pay 
$106,000  Tor  the  embassy  damage, 
but  that  may  not  suffice.  “We're  not 
going  to  restore  the  aid  if  they’re  still 
tear-gassing  people  in  the  streets,"  a 
State  Department  official  said. 

United  States  officials  have  long 
been  cool  to  General  Noriega,  pri¬ 
vately  accusing  him  of  involvement 
in  sharing  intelligence  data  with 
Fidel  Castro  and  in  drug  smuggling. 
But  they  have  hesitated  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  might  disturb  agreements 
concerning  the  Panama  Canal  or  the 
presence  in  Panama  of  United  States 
intelligence  operations  aimed  at 
Central  America. 

More  Trouble 
For  Rajiv  Gandhi 

Moving  to  crush  a  potential  rival. 
Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi,  ex¬ 
pelled  his  former  Finance  Minister. 
-Vishwanath  Pratap  Singh,  from  the 
ruling  Congress  Party  last  week.  - 
But  Mr.  Singh  seemed  unabashed 
and  his  supporters  accused  the 
Prime  Minister  of  corruption  and 
called  Jon  him.  to -Quit.  In  Mr.  Singh’s 
political  home  base,  Uttar  Pradesh, 
dozens  of  local  legislators  rallied  to 
his  support,  challenging  Congress 
control  of  the  country’s  most  popu¬ 
lous  state.  The  once-omnipotent  Con¬ 
gress  and  its  allies  control  only  15  of 
the  25  stale  governments. 

As  Finance  Minister,  Mr.  Singh 
had  launched  a  politically  sensitive 
campaign  against  tax  fraud  and  the 
illegal  export  of  capital  that  touched 
Congress  contributors.  Mr.  Gandhi 
transferred  him  to  the  Defense 
Ministry,  where  he  pursued  sus¬ 
pected  bribery  cases  in  military  pur¬ 
chasing  and  was  again  dismissed. 

Showing  his  own  interest  in  clean 
government,  Mr.  Gandhi  forced  the 
resignation  from  Parliament  of  In¬ 
dia’s  most  popular  film  actor,  Ami- 
tabh  Bachchan.  Mr.  Bachchan’s 
brother,  Ajitabh,  one  of  Mr.  Gandhi's 
oldest  friends,  has  been  accused  of 
violations  of  laws  against  exporting 
capital. 

A  spokesman  for  the  former  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister  and  his  supporters 
said  their  aim  was  "to  make  the 
members  of  the  Congress  Party 
realize  that  we  are  courting  disasrer 
under  the  present  leadership.” 

At  Last  a  Majority 
Rides  in  Portugal 

After  48  years  of  right-wing  dicta¬ 
torship,  followed  by  13  years  of  fal¬ 
tering  coalitions  and  minority  Gov¬ 
ernments,  Portugal  finally -elected 
Us  first  majority  party  last  week. 
Prime  Minister  Anibal  Cavaco  Sil¬ 
va's  Social  Democrats  won  50  per¬ 
cent  or  the  vote  and  at  least  145  ol  the 
250  seats  in  Parliament. 

The  Socialists  held  onto  second 
place  with  58  seats  and  about  22  per¬ 
cent  of  the  vote.  The  Communists 
and  the  center-left  Democratic  Re¬ 
newal  Party  of  former  President  An¬ 
tonio  Ramalho  Eanes  did  poorly,  and 
the  conservative  Christian  Demo¬ 
crats  also  lost  ground. 

Mr.  Cavaco  Silva,  a  stolid  former 
economics  professor,  promised  that 
his  center-right  party  would  Improve 
living  standards  that  are  Western 
Europe's  worst.  He  favors  selling  or 
dissolving  the  country's  many  un¬ 
profitable  public  companies  and  bol¬ 
stering  Portuguese  farmers  so  they 
can  hold  their  own  in  the  European 
Community.  If  the  Socialists  now 
agree,  he  could  now  muster  the  re¬ 
quired  two-thirds  majorities  to 
amend  the  leftist-inspired  1975  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  was  drafted  after 
leftist  officers  toppled  the  dictator¬ 
ship  in  1974. 

Mr.  Cavaco  Silva  is  a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  However,  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  seek  increased  American 
aid  in  return  for  use  of  military 
bases  in  the  Azores  and,  if  Washing¬ 
ton  asks,  for  providing  a  home  for 
the  F-I6’s  that  are  threatened  with 
ouster  from  their  base  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  Spain. 


Katherine  Roberts, 
Milt  Freudenhelm 
and  James  F.  Clarity 


Salvador  Guerrillas  Now  a  Presence  in  Gapital 


By  JAMES  LeMOYNE 


SAN  SALVADOR 


THE  Salvadoran  guerrillas  are  practicing 
what  they  call  “prolonged  popular  war" 
with  a  vengeance,  as  the  country  slides 
into  its  eighth  year  of  civil  conflict. 

In  a  tactical  shift,  the  Marxist-led  rebels  of  the 
Farabundo  Marti  National  Liberation  Front  .are 
rebuilding  their  political  and  military  presence- 
in  the  capital,  moving  to  exploit  Government  fail¬ 
ures  and  severe  economic  strain. 


The  Government  of  President  Jose  Napoledn 
Duane,  which  had  the  rebels  on  the  run  two 
years  ago,  has  now  given  (hem  roam  to  gain,  it 
has  failed  to  offer  social  and  economic  programs 
that  work  and,  after  three  years  of  formal  elec¬ 
toral  democracy,  the  average  Salvadoran  feels 
worse  off.  “This  Government  does  not  realize 
that  it  is  fighting  a  revolutionary  war,"  a  senior 
military  officer  said.  “It  has  failed  to  apply  the 
social  and  economic  programs  the  country  needs 
and  it  is  losing  its  social  base  among  workers  and 
peasants." 

Because  Salvadorans  are  weary  of  killing  and 
war.  the  rebels  may  well  fail  to  find  new  support- 
.  ers  among  disgruntled  urban  workers  and  slum 
dwellers.  But  they  dearly  intend  to  try,  saying 
they  have  returned  to  San  Salvador  to  sharpen 
political  and  economic  tensions.  According  to 
captured  rebel  documents,  the  guerrillas  hope  to 
spark  a  general  strike  before  the  American  and 
Salvadoran  elect  ions  in  1988  and  1989. 

Such  a  strike  seems  highly  unlikely  but  the 
documents,  which  both  rebel  and  diplomatic 
sources  say  are  authentic,  outline  step  by  step 
how  the  guerrillas  intend  to  pursue  it.  The  strat¬ 
egy  calls  for  the  formation  of  front  groups  in 
labor  unions,  student  organizations  and  human 
rights  committees.  These  groups  would  serve  as 
a  base  to  seek  wider  support,  while  they  hold 
strikes,  sit-ins, , embassy  occupations  and  the 
street  demonstrations  that  are  already  under 
way.  At  the  same  time,  the  documents  show, 
rebel  military  cells  are  infiltrating  the  capital  to 
raise  "the  level  or  violence"  and  further  weaken 
the  Government.  Several  bombings  and  an  effec¬ 
tive  rebel-imposed  ban  on  public  transport  two 
weeks  ago  attest  to  the  rebel  presence. 

They  have  been  assisted  by  the  lifting  of  the 
longstanding  state  of  siege  that  permitted  the  po- 
'  lice  to  detain  suspects  for  two  weeks  and  proh|> 
iied  street  demonstrations.  Suspected  rebels  can 
now  be  detained  for  only  three  days,  after  which 
they  are  usually  released.  Government  officials 
say  the  civil  courts  51  re  afraid  to  convict  sus¬ 
pected  guerrillas,  who  are  capable  of  retribution. 

Nearly  every  week  200  to  500  rebel  supporters 
demonstrate  in  the  capital.  In  two  recent  inci¬ 
dents.  the  police  wounded  demonstrators  wield¬ 
ing  nail-studded  clubs  as  they  tried  to  break 
through  police  lines.  The  police  also  opened  fire 
when  demonstrators  began  destroying  Govern¬ 
ment  vehicles.  But  the  authorities'  overall  re¬ 
sponse  has  been  cautious. 

It  is  highly  debatable  whether  the  rebels'  new 
tactics  can  be  successful.  People  resent  bans  on 
public  transport  and  attacks  in  the  largely  tran¬ 
quil  capital.  They  also  fear  a  possible  return  of 
Government  repression.  Several  bystanders  last 
week  criticized  club-carrying  students  for  being 
violent.  The  size  of  demonstrations  is  diminish¬ 
ing,  not  growing. 

But  unemployment  and  inflation  are  risinR  and 
the  Government  is  widely  seen  by  Salvadorans 


J  B.  Pk-iun-s.' Vinor  Htnicrivmi 

Workers  and  peasants,  including  rebel  supporters,  demonstrating  in  San  Salvador. 


as  incompetent  and  corrupt.  At  a  time  when  Mr. 
Duarte's  popularity  seems  to  be  lower  than  ever, 
the  rebels  are  making  their  political  presence 
felt.  They  have  spray-painted  most  of  the  city’s 
walls  and  the  American  Embassy  with  slogans. 
And  in  poorer  neighborhoods,  residents  showed 
greater  sympathy  for  demonstrators. 

For  their  pan.  the  guerrillas  say  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  return  to  the  streets  after  four 
years  in  which,  for  most  city  dwellers,  they  had 
become  litile  more  than  a  faceless  military  force 


Military  officials  say  they  believe  the  army  is 
now  thoroughly  infiltrated  by  the  rebels. 

Meanwhile,  the  guerrillas  have  continued  to 
use  land  mines  and,  more  recently,  remote-con¬ 
trolled  mines  to  great  effect.  According  to  cap¬ 
tured  guerrilla  documents  and  rebel  deserters, 
most  of  the  top  commanders  have  been  trained  In 
Cuba  and,  in  several  cases.  Vietnam.  After  eight 
years  of  polishing  the  techniques  of  revolution¬ 
ary  war,  they  are  unquestionably  the  most  able 
practitioners  of  it  in  Latin  America.  With  prob- 


somewhere  in  the  distant  hills.  They  are  1  rebels  .tuttaper-  \ 


recover  the  political  base  Jhey  had  in  1980  before 
the  Government  cracked  down  on  them,  a  prob¬ 
ably  unattainable  goal. 

The  rebels  have  also  have  been  wnrking  for 
two  years  to  perfect  a  new  military  strategy. 
They  infiltrate  army  units  and  then  launch  pre¬ 
cise  and  devastating  attacks  by  specially  (rained 
forces,  backed  by  highly  accurate  mortar  .fire. 


haps  30,000  committed  supporters,  they  have 
been  able  to  cripple  this  small  country  of  more 
than  six  million  people. 

While  they  are  effective  in  battle,  the  rebels 
have  yei  to  show  that  they  can  be  more  than 
spoilers.  But  given  Government  incompetence 
and  their  will  to  fight,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  un¬ 
derestimate  their  capacity  to  grow  stronger. 


_ _ _ A  Voice  From  Lagos _ _ _ 1 

W aiting,  Once  Again,  for  Democracy 


By  RAY  EKPU 


Lagos,  Nigeria 
HINK  of  a  man  who  has  been  married 
several  times  and  several  times  his  mar¬ 
riage  has  collapsed  like  a' house  of  cards. 
His  faith  in  the  institution  of  marriage, 
however,  remains  unshaken  and  unshakable. 
Each  time  he  falls,  his  most  inner  instinct 
propels  him  to  try  harder  in  the  hope  that  the 
next  attempt  may  be  crowned  with  success. 

The  romance  of  Nigerians  with  democratic 
government  has  never  been  a  success,  but  the 
flirtation  goes  on.  After  the  collapse  of  two  civil¬ 
ian  Governments  in  1966  and  1983.  Africa’s  most 
populous  black  nation  is  pnee  again  eu¬ 
phoric  about  the  prospects  of  a  return  to 
democratic  rule. 

By  1992,  when  the  soldiers  promised  to 
return  the  country  to  civilian  rule,  the 
military  will  have  run  Nigeria  for  a  total 
of  22  years  since  independence  in  1960. 

This  month,  Maj.  Gen.  Ibrahim  B.  Ba- 
bangida,  the  President,  unveiled  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  installation  of  a  democratic 
government  in  five  years  that,  if  success¬ 
ful,  is  expected  to  nail  down  the  coffin  of 
military  dictatorship.  He  said  the  timeta¬ 
ble  was  “aimed  at  establishing  a  gradual 
and  graduated  learning  process  while  es¬ 
tablishing  a  new  political  culture." 

Last  year,  the  President  said  the 
change  would  take  place  in  1990.  Some 
critics  saw  the  shift  to  2992  as  his  failure 
to  keep  faith.  A  leading  Lagos  lawyer, 

Gani  Fawehinmi,  said  that  the  “inconsis¬ 
tency"  will  alienate  some  pressure  groups 
in  Che  country.  Dr.  Tai  Solarin,  a  well- 
known  activist,  put  it  another  way.  "Ni¬ 
gerians  are  not  learning  anything  from 
the  military,"  he  said,  “and  the  earlier 
they  quit  the  stage,  the  better  for  us  all." 

Nigerians  have  reasons  to  be  fussy 
about  promises  made  and  broken.  Their 
experience  is  that  promises  are  remem¬ 
bered  more  for  the  breach  than  for  the  ob¬ 
servance.  When  Gen.  Yakubu  Go  won  said 
in  1974  that  his  promise  to  return  the  coun¬ 
try  to  civilian  rule  in  1976  was  no  longer 
realistic,  Nigerians  thought  it  was  a  sit- 
tight  ploy  by  the  military,  which  had  been 
in  power  for  eight  years.  When  General 
Gowon  was  overthrown  in  July  1975,  the 

Ray  Ekpu  is  the  editor  of  Newswatch, 
which  was  the  leading  newsmagazine  ir? 
Nigeria  until  last  April,  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ordered  it  closed  for  six  months  be¬ 
cause,  officials  said,  it  had  published  a  se- 
jcret  report  on  the  country’s  political  fu¬ 
ture. 


new  military  leaders  cited  his  failure  to  keep 
promises  as  one  of  his  cardinal  sins. 

Some  Nigerians,  however,  believe  that  Mr.  Ba- 
bangida’s  extension  of  the  transition  date  does 
not  hurt  the  Government's  credibility.  Toye 
Coker,  a  prominent  lawyer,  said  the  military 
should  not  be  stampeded  out  of  office  for  "there 
are  still  many  things  it  should  attend  to  before  it 
quits  the  political  scene.”  Adeniran  Ogunsunya.  a 
former  politician  of  the  Second  Republic,  the 
four-year  period  of  democratic  rule  that  ended  in 
a  coup  in  1983,  argued  that  it  is  wise  to  make 
haste  slowly,  considering  that  ihe  agenda  for 
transition  is  congested  with  activities. 

President  Babangida's  July  .1  speech  enunci¬ 
ated  a  schedule  that,  if  faithfully  implemented, 


should  lead  to  an  era  of  crisis-free  political  suc¬ 
cession  and  also  mean  an  end  to  the  horrid  spec¬ 
ter  of  rumbling  tanks  and  sound  of  martial  music  , 
at  dawn.  The  timetable  provides  for  local  non- 
party  elections  this  year,  a  constituent  assembly 
in  1988,  the  lifting  of  a  ban  on  party  politics  in 
1989,  slate  elections  and  a  census  in  1991,  and  na¬ 
tionwide  elections  in  1 992. 

But  the  transition  program  contains  several 
elements  that  are  at  best  controversial  and  at 
worst  explosive.  The  creation  of  new  slates,  for 
example,  is  likely  to  be  pressed  by  various  ethnic 
groups  who  see  them  as  a  way  to  acquire  more 
Government  revenue  and  political  representa¬ 
tion.  And  although  the  two-party  system  decreed 
by  the  Government  may  inruse  sanity  into  the  , 
system  and  prevent  the  kind  of  bedlam  ' 
witnessed  in  1983  when  some  50  political 
organizations  clamored  for  recognition.  . 
limiting  the  parties  to  two  may  tend  to 
polarize  the  country  along  north-south 
and  Moslem-Christian  lines.  If  that  hap¬ 
pens,  tensions  may  be  exacerbated. 

No  less  important  is  a  national  census, 
an  effort  that  has  failed  twice  in  the  past. 
Population  in  Nigeria  is  a  political  issue 
and  political  wisdom  dictates  that  every 
community  inflate  its  numbers  to  benefit 
from  higher  revenue  and  representation. 
Every  head  count  therefore  invites  con¬ 
flict. 'A  former  head  of  stale.  Gen:  Oluse- 
gun  Obasanjo,  described  the  census  in  Ni-  • 
geria  as  a  cemelecy,  a  place  where  gov¬ 
ernments  are  buried. 

To  avert  some  of  these  problems,  the 
Government  intends  to  plug  loopholes  in 
the  American-style  Constitution  when  a 
committee  meets  later  this  year  to  over¬ 
haul  it. 

A  new  direction  in  Nigeria's  politics  is 
likely.  The  death  in  May  of  Chief  Obafemi 
Awolowo.  leader  of  the  opposition  during 
the  period  of  civilian  rule  after  independ¬ 
ence,  and  the  inactivity  of  83-year-old  Dr. 
Nnamdi  Azikiwe,  the  country's  first 
President,  appear  to  signal  the  demise  of 
gerontocracy  in  Nigeria.  The  speculation 
is  that  with  the  exit  or  the  old  grand  mas¬ 
ters.  whose  politics  was  anchored  largely 
on  tribe,  it  may  be  easier  for  younger  poli¬ 
ticians  to  forge  alliances. 

But  the  assumption  cannot  be  stretched 
too  far.  The  Kiri-Kiri  prison  in  Lagos  has 
been  filled  with  some  of  the  younger  politi¬ 
cians.  And  politicians  have  distinguished' 
themselves  over  the  years  not  for  public 
service  but  for  self-service. 

The  success  of  Nigeria’s  latest  romance 
with  democratic  government  therefore 
will  depend  on  whether  Us  politicians  have 
learned-  something  or  forgotten  some¬ 
thing. 


Syfinuu  Patrick  Oaf  and 


Maj.  Gen.  Ibrahim  B.  Babangida 
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How  Can  Democracy  and  Covert  Action  Be  Reconciled? 


TEL  lran'c.omra  hearings  have  raised 
Lnrf  .  ™?mal  ^ions  about  the  formulation 
d~  of  fore,en  Policy  by  a  democracy, 

questions  in?h£h2VeuProvlded  few  answers-  These 
Adm1  John  M  d  ed  'J'helher  il  is  possible,  as  Rear 
to  md  milM/0,"deWer  has  ar8ued,  lo  justify  lying 
COngress'  c'rc*mvem*ng  the 
meXr^lnX  pr0Cels‘ and  ke€P^g  Cabinet 
mator  rWi Rd  6Ven  lhe  Presi<tem  in  the  dark  about 
preserve  secrecy.  What  does  the 

between  ih3  sa^  ab0Ul  lhe  future  of  the  relations 

p!f^n  lhe  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 

arlinno^j17  WhiU  *S  lhe  P™!**  role  of  COVert 
Wii!?'  ^nd*[ew  Rosenthal,  a  reporter  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  The  New,  York  Times, 
discussed  some  of  these  issues  with  former 
Government  officials,  academics  and  legal  experts. 

Brent  Scowcroft 

Retired  Air  Force  general  who  served  as 
national  security  adviser  under  President  Ford 

I  am  a  strot  g  believer  in  the  primacy  of  the 
executive,  because  the  making  of  policy  is  very 
difficult  by  535  people  and  its  execution  is  impossible.  • 
But  our  system  can,bnly  run  when  the  two  are  in  some 
kind  of  cooperative  relationship.  Therefore,  however 
fondly  the  executive  branch  may  look  at  the  notion  of 
a  Congress  that  dde-..  ’t  interfere  at  all,  that  is  not  the 
real  world  and  that  is  not  the  constitutional  world. 

/  . 

One  of  my  problems  with  these  hearings  is  that  they 
by  and  large  have  not  focused  on  that  constitutional 
issue.  The  committees  are  setting  themselves  up  as 
an  impartial^udge  of  the  executive  branch  instead  of 
seeing  themselves  as  part  of  lhe  problem.  They  have 
focused  in  on  individual  mistakes,  not  on  the  major 
policy  issues. 


Stanfield  Turner 

Retired  admiral  and  former  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence 

l  do  pot  think  there's  anything  wrong  with  failing  to 
respond,  and  I  could  conceivably  feel  that  an  official 
coulqbe  put  in  a  position  where  he  would  feel 
conrmelled  to  lie,  let’s  say  to  the  Congress.  But  he 
shojUd  then  immediately  go  back  to  the  same  people, 
or  ft  least  somebody  in  responsibility  and.  behind  the 
scenes,  acknowledge  that  he  had  lied  with 
deliberateness  because  he  was  in  an  open  forum.  If 
pressed,  that’s  what  you  do,  not  lie  and  allow  it  to 
remain  as  the  impression  that  people  have. 


The  Congress  now  will  feel  obliged,  because  it  has 
been  lied  to,  to  ask  many  more  detailed  questions  than 
I  would  Have  felt  comfortable  answering  in 
connection  with  the  covert  actions  that  1  briefed  the 
Congress  on.  The  Congress  needs  enough  information 
so  as  to  supervise,  but  not  so  much  information  as  to 
compromise.  You  can’t  write  a  law  that  spells  out  the 
boundary  between  supervision  and  compromise. 


Iran-Contra  Affair 

The  Story  Unfolds 


Sentiment  on  the  Iran-contra  committees 
swung  during  the  week  from  general 
skepticism  and  disapproval  of  Rear  Adm. 
John  M.  Poindexter  s  final  testimony  on 
Tuesday  to  acceptance  and  praise  of 
Secretary  of  Stale  George  P  Shultz  's  candor 
at  week  s  end.  Highlights  of  the  week  s 
developments  follow. 

•  Admiral  Poindexter  took  issue  with  Lieut. 
Col.  Oliver  L.  North's  testimony  that  he  had 
sent  at  least  five  memos  asking  for 
Presidential  approval  of  the  diversion  of  Iran 
arms  sales  profits  to  the  contras.  The 
memos  would  have  been  given  to  the 
admiral,  and  he  said  he  did  see  the  one  that 
has  been  made  public.  As  for  the  others,  he 
said:  "I  frankly  don’t  think  those  existed.  ” 

•  Many  members  of  the  Congressional 
committees  said  they  did  not  believe  the 
admiral's  version  of  several  key  events  and 
were  skeptical  of  the  many  times  he  was 
unable  to  recall  events.  The  panels  released 
fitness  reports  from  his  years  in  the  Navy 
that  said  he  had  a  ’photographic  memory." 

•  The  special  prosecutor  in  the  Iran-contra 
affair  asked  the  Justice  Department  to  turn 
over  thousands  of  records  from  the  Justice 
Department  as  part  of  his  investigation  into 
the  department’s  much-criticized  inquiry 
into  the  Iran  arms  sales  in  November.  A 
Justice  official  called  the  request 
"absolutely  massive  —  every  scrap  of 
paper  from  Meese  and  anybody  else  in  the 
department."  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  3d  will  testify  before  the  committees 
this  week  or  next. 

•  In  uncharacteristically  blunt  and  angry 
testimony.  Mr.  Shultz  said  Admiral 
Poindexter  and  William  J.  Casey,  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  had 
deceived  him  and  the  President  over  many 
months  to  keep  the  Iran  arms  sates  alive. 
When  Mr.  Shultz  finally  told  the  President 
what  was  really  going  on  late  last  year,  he 
said.  Mr.  Reagan  “was  stunned,  and  he  was 
hi  nous."  The  President  reacted  "like  he'd 
been  kicked  in  the  belly." 

•  Mr.  Shultz  disputed  assertions  made  over 
the  last  six  months  that  he  had  deliberately 
kept  himself  uninformed  of  the  Iran  arms 
deals.  He  said  he  had  argued  forcefully 
against  the  program,  was  overruled  and 
then  was  lied  to  as  the  sates  proceeded.  He 
called  the  arguments  within  the  Cabinet  over 
the  policy  "a  battle  royal.” 

•  A  White  House  spokesman  said  President 
Reagan  had  found  Mr,  Shultz’s  testimony 
"honest,  sincere  and  helpful."  But  other 
White  House  officials  appeared 
uncomfortable  with  his.  portrayal  of  disarray 
and  factional  disputes  in  the  Administration. 


Morton  Halperin 

Washington  director  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union 

It's  clear  that  everybody  in  the  world  knew  about 
our  aid  lo  lhe  contras  and  our  shipping  of  arms  to  Iran 
except  (he  American  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  The  Iranians  knew  about  H.  the  Israelis  knew 
about,  the  arms  merchants  knew  about  it.  Similarly 
with  aid  to  the  contras.  It  was  clear  to  the 
Nicaraguans  there  was  such  aid.  it  was  clear  to  the 
contras.  Again,  it  was  only  the  American  people  who 
believed  their  Government  obeyed  the  law.  Therefore, 
the  explanation  that  we  had  to  do  this  for  foreign 
policy  reasons  is  ridiculous.  It  was  kept  secret 
precisely  because  they  knew  that  if  they  made  it 
public.  Congress  would  slup  it. 


Congress  needs  to  legislate  very  clear  rules.  It 
needs  tu  eliminate  the  loopholes  in  the  War  Powers 
Act.  in  the  Intelligence  Oversight  Ad,  make  it  clear 
l  ha  I  whenever  the  President  is  doing  anything  in  this 
area,  he  has  to  consult  Congress  in  advance. 
Congressional  restrictions  need  to  be  obeyed  and  that 
has  to  be  backed  up  with  specific  criminal  penalties. 
And  that  has  to  be  enforced  by  someone  who  is 
independent  of  the  At lomcy  Genera I. 

■  ■ .  .  'I  'r  I  ..  •  •_  . — ...  r?,»  .pii-J 

Samuel  P.  Huntington 

Director  of  the  Center  fur  International  Affairs 
at  Harvard  University;  member  of  the  National 
Security  Council  staff  under  President  Carter 

As  a  superpower,  just  about  everybody  agrees,  we 
have  to  engage  in  covert  action  at  times  and,  for  a 
long  period  after  World  War  II,  that  was  not 
challenged.  But  in  addition  to  the  major  change  of  the 
U.S.  role  in  the  world  after  World  War  II,  we  have  had 
since  the  early  1970’s  what  is  almost  in  my  view  a 
constitutional  revolution  in  the  way  in  which  we 
conduct  our  foreign  policy.  There  is  a  new  role  of 
Congress  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  with 
Congress  playing  a  much  more  active  and  directive 


and  guiding  role,  and  we’ve  also  had  the  dispersion  of 
power  within  Congress  so  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
small  group  of  Congressional  leaders  who  can  speak 
for  their  colleagues  in  Congress. 

The  problem  is  how  do  you  reconcile  thai  change 
with  (his  active  role  of  (he  U.S.  in  a  world  which  is 
peopled  by  some  not  very  nice  governments  and . 
movements?  With  great  difficulty.  First  of  ail,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  executive,  the  leaders  of  the 
executive,  to  be  much  more  forthcoming  than 
apparently  the  leaders  of  this  Administration  have 
been  in  consulting  with  the  key  leaders  in  Congress.  It 
is  also  appropriate  for  Congress  to  exercise  some 
forbearance  in  attempting  toexert  power  over 
foreign  affairs. 


Bobby  R.  Inman 

Retired  admiral  and  former  Deputy  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence 

The  key  is  that  you  have  to  work  hard  to  make  the 
processes  we  have  in  place  for  conduct  of  covert 
operations  work.  That  says  you’ve  got  to  work  hard  to 
build  bipartisan  support. 

You've  got  to  explain  why  you  need  to  keep  it  • 
closely  held,  to  the  members  of  Congress.  And  you 
ha  ve  to  con  ti  nue  to  work  at  rt:  You  can  sustain  that;  .  j 
^TifparliSan  support 'if  you  5  v>okV  surprise  !or  letting  ,.  ~ 
artse  the  concern  that  they1  re  being  misled,  or  cut  out 
of  the  process.  And  since  ultimately,  every  one  of 
these  adventures  costs  money,  you  ultimately  have  to 
deal  with  the  founding  fathers  giving  the  power  of  the 
purse  strings  lo  Congress. 

The  goal  shouldn’t  be  unanimity.  Thai’s  not 
achievable  except  under  times  of  great  stress.  But  if 
you  can’t  get  a  bipartisan  majority,  you  have  to  ask 
some  fundamental  questions  about  whether  you  are 
on  the  right  tack.  There  is  a  phenomenon  that  I’ve 
watched  in  a  number  of  administrations.  There's  a 
siege  mentality  that  can  lake  over  pretty  quickly.  It’s 
sort  or  us  against  them.  The  "them"  is  Congress,  the 
media,  anybody  who  doesn’t  agree. 


Drawing*  bv  Dnu  Schmirr 


Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick 

Former  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations 

I  would  have  no  problem  jf  the  President  had 
asserted  at  the  time  of  the  Boland  Amendment,  "We 
regard  this  prohibition  to  be  unconstitutional."  Or 
with  regard  to  the  last  extension  of  the  requirement  of 
prior  notification  of  covert  activnes.  if  he  had  said,  "I 
regard  this  as  unwise  and  unwarranted  usurpation  of 
Presidential  authority  and  I  will  therefore  not  honor 
these  requirements." 

He  could  then  have  sought  to  bring  about  a  judicial 
test,  as  a  conscious  policy  decision.  For  which  the 
President  took  clear  responsibility.  I  think  that  would 
have  been  appropriate,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very 
good  thing  to  do. 
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U.S.  on  the  Defensive  in  Propaganda  War 


On  Arms,  Moscow  Has  a  Winning  Image 


By  MICHAEL  R.  GORDON 

Washington 

IIKHAIL  S.  GORBACHEV  has  again  shown 
his  Hair  for  the  dramatic,  casting  himseir 
as  a  dynamic  leader  willing  to  make  im¬ 
portant  concessions  on  arms  control.  And 
with  his  announcement  last  week  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  prepared  to  accept  a  worldwide  ban  on 
American  and  Soviet  medium-range  and  short-range 
missiles.  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  once  again  caught  Wash¬ 
ington  by  surprise.  At  a  hastily  called  press  confer¬ 
ence.  the  While  House  spokesman.  Marlin  Fitzwater. 
cautiously  welcomed  the  Soviet  announcement,  noting 
that  the  idea  of  eliminating  American  and  Soviet 
medium-range  missiles  was  first  suggested  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  in  his  "zero  option"  proposal  in  1981. 

As  the  White  House  knows  all  too  well,  such  remind¬ 
ers  are  necessary.  According  to  a  confidential  poll 
taken  in  May  for  the  United  States  Information  Agen¬ 
cy,  clear  pluralities  in  West  Germany,  France  and 
Britain  wrongly  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  first 
proposed  the  "zero  option.” 

The  maneuvering  over  medium-range  missiles  and 
their  sftorter-range  cousins  can  also  be  seen  as  a  bat¬ 
tle  for  public  opinion  in  Western  Europe,  which  the 
Soviet  Union  hopes  eventually  to  separate  from  the 
United  States  by  encouraging  neutralist  and  anti-nu¬ 
clear  tendencies.  The  riddle  facing  the  Administra¬ 
tion  is  lhat  Washington  is  not  faring  well  on  this  front, 
even  though  it  is  gening  just  about  everything  it 
wants  at  the  negotiating  table. 

As  the  U.S.I.A.  survey  noted,  members  of  "the  gen¬ 
eral  public  aware  of  the  arms  negotiations"  in  the 
three  countries  "overwhelmingly  credit  Gorbachev 
for  the  recent  progress."  This  was  most  sharply  the 
case  in  West  Germany,  where  72  percent  awarded 
most  of  the  credit  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  only  9  per¬ 
cent  credited  President  Reagan.  Last  week,  Moscow 
was  again  clearly  playing  to  West  German  sensibil¬ 
ities,  identifying  Bonn’s  short-range  Pershing  1A  mis¬ 
siles  as  the  major  sticking  point  in  the  negotiation. 

Several  factors  seemed  to  be  contributing  to  his 
public  relations  successes.  For  one  thing,  the  United 
States  has  yielded  the  tactical  initiative  in  the  arms 
negotiations  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  recent  years.  The 
reactive  American  approach,  in  part,  reflects  the  Ad¬ 
ministration's  difficulties  in  resolving  sharp  internal 
disagreements  between  the  State  and  Defense  De¬ 
partments.  The  Reagan  White  House  has  been  reluc¬ 
tant  to  choose  sides  and,  as  a  result,  has  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  put  off  tough  decisions  until  the  Russians 
force  the  Administration's  hand. 


Kaihpnnc  YomiiMWrPress 

A  West  German  Pershing  1 A  missile. 


The  reactive  position  also  reflects  the  deeply  held 
view  of  many  officials  that  past  Administrations  have 
been  loo  eager  to  suggest  compromises,  and  that  the 
United  States  has  more  to  gain  by  standing  firm.  Be¬ 
yond  that,  Americans  officials  say  it  is  inherently 
easier  for  the  Kremlin  to  make  dramatic  changes  in 
tactics  since  it  has  no  Congress  to  hold  it  accountable. 

Mr.  Gorbachev’s  political  skill  is  another  important 
factor.  It  was  clearly  evident  last  week  as  he  spurned 
the  State  Department’s  request  for  a  meeting  this 
month  between  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
and  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  A.  Shevardnadze.  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials  had  hoped  Moscow  would  move 
toward  the  American  position  at  the  meeting. 

Instead,  Mr.  Gorbachev  avoided  any  impression  of 
rewarding  Washington  for  hanging  tough.  He  pre¬ 
sented  his  acceptance  of  the  proposed  missile  ban  as  a 
magnanimous  "effort  to  accommodate  the  Asian 
countries  and  take  into  account  their  concerns."  His 
acceptance  of  the  worldwide  missile  ban  was  made  in 
remarks  to  the  Indonesian  magazine  Merdeka  and  in¬ 
tended  to  mark  the  first  anniversary  of  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev's  Vladivostok  speech  about  the  Pacific  region. 

The  announcement  was  also  designed  for  maxi¬ 
mum  effect  in  West  Germany.  In  April,  the  Soviet 
Union  insisted  that  the  American  warheads  for  West 
Germany's  72  short-range  Pershing  1 A  missiles  must 
be  eliminated  as  pan  of  a  new  agreement.  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Bonn  have  rejected  the  demand. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  did  not  cefer  to  this  point,  but  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  his  announcement  was  to  put  pressure  on  West 
Germany  and  the  United  States  by  isolating  the  West 
German  missiles  as  the  principal  obstacle  io  a  new 
treaty.  The  next  day,  Soviet  officials  struck  at  :he 
West  German  missiles  with  a  vengeance. 

Already,  signs  of  fissures  have  appeared  in  C!iaa- 
cellor  Helmut  Kohl's  coalition.  Reports  from  Bonn 
say  Foreign  Minister  Hans- Diet  rich  Genscher  and 
members  of  his  Free  Democratic  Party,  the  j^itor 
member  of  lhe  coalition,  seem  prepared  to  retreat. 

A  possible  compromise,  some  officials  have  pri¬ 
vately  speculated,  might  include  some  form  of  assur¬ 
ance  to  Moscow  that  Bonn  will  not  replace  the  aging 
Pershing  IA’s  with  a  successor  missile.  In  any  went, 
some  American  and  German  officials  say  the  Soviet 
move  to  spotlight  Bonn’s  missiles  as  weapons  that  run 
counter  to  the  spirit  of  a  new  treaty  will  make  it  more 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  West  Germans  to 
replace  their  old  Pershings,  even  if  replacements  are 
not  specifically  prohibited. 

American  officials  do  not  anticipate  further  Soviet 
concessions  on  the  Pershing  issue  soon.  They  predict 
Mr.  Gorbachev  will  prefer  to  give  his  public  campaign 
against  the  missiles  time  to  work. 
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_ _ Senate  Republicans  Swallow  Their  Objections  —  for  Now 

Trade  Bill’s  Fate  in  ‘Yes,  but’  Hands 


House  Votes 

Insurance  Against 
Catastrophic  Ills 

Few  members  of  Congress  would 
disagree  with  the  assessment  of 
Representative  Claude  Pepper  the 
86-year-old  Democrat  from  Florida 
who  is  the  leading  advocate  on  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill  of  programs  for  the  elderly 
The  measure  that  passed  the  House 
last  week  protecting  31  million  eld¬ 
erly  and  disabled  people  against 
many  costs  of  catastrophic  illness 
Mr.  Pepper  said,  was  "a  historic 
first  step."  Bur.  as  the  arguments  be¬ 
fore  the  302-10-127  vote  and  the  vote 
itself  demonstrated,  there  remains 
disagreement  about  how  great  the 
step  should  be. 

The  House  Democrats*  plan  is 
based  on  a  proposal  made  by  Dr. 
Otis  R.  Bowen,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and 
eventually  endorsed  by  President 
Reagan.  But  it  expands  the  benefits 
contemplated  by  ihe  Administration  ' 
and  introduces  a  new  method  of  fi¬ 
nancing.  Until  now.  Medicare  has  of¬ 
fered  uniform  benefits  for  uniform 
premiums:  in  the  extension  of  Medi¬ 
care  to  catastrophic  illness  cover¬ 
age.  beneficiaries  with  higher  in¬ 
comes  would  pay  higher  premiums. 

From  the  one  side,  critics  of  the 
House  plan  argued  that  it  would  im¬ 
pose  a  new  tax  on  the  elderly.  They 
were  also  concerned  about  costs 
particularly  because  of  a  new  bene-’ 
fit:  payment  for  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  outpatient  prescription  drugs 
after  a  $500  deductible.  From  the 
other  side,  there  was  unhappiness  , 
that  the  bill  did  not  provide  more 
than  50  additional  days  of  nursing 
home  care,  or  greatly  strengthen  i 
long-term  provisions  for  home  ca  re. 

President  Reagan’s  position  is  a  ! 
difficult  one.  In  his  radio  address  ; 
yesterday,  he  lamented  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  House  bill  and  his  . 
"responsible. program";  earlier  in  .. 
the  week,  he  threatened  a  veto.  But  n 

'^Lw?uld  **  “the'House  equivalent  tl 
of  Make  my  day.*  "  as  Represent- 
live  Thomas  S.  Foley  of  Washington, 
a  Democratic  leader,  pointed  out.  A 
possible  compromise  lies  in  removal  I 
or  the  drug. provision.  A  Senate,  ver-  * 
s|on,cont3iijs  np^Ji^g  coverage..,  j  IfJJ 


But  last  week,  ihe  safety  agency  said 
that  the  $408,500  the  Union  Carbide 
1  Company  agreed  to  pay  of  51^7  mil- 
lion  the  agency  had  asked  for  gave  it 
all  it  wanted  because  the  company 
bad  agreed  to  revise  its  record-keep- 
ing  practices.  Carbide  had  been  cited 
for  violations  that  included  exposing 
e  workers  to  phosgene  gas. 

a 

;  Wedtech  Scandal 
:  Brings  Civil  Suit 

The  widening  net  of  the  Wedtech 
scandal  has  so  far  brought  criminal 
indictments  to  19  people  associated 
with  Government  favors  for  the 
South  Bronx  military  contractor. 
Last  week,  it  encompassed  another 
kind  of  action,  a  civil  suit  for  $3.3  mil¬ 
lion.  against  E.  Robert  Wallach.  a 
San  Francisco  lawyer  and  friend  of 
Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  3d 
The  suit,  brought  by  the  new  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Wedtech  Corpora¬ 
tion.  charges  that  Mr.  Wallach  tried 
•  to  defraud  the  company  by  conspir¬ 
ing  with  five  former  executives  to  be 
paid  for  services  he  did  not  perform 
and  then  trying  to  cover  up  the 
scheme.  Martin  R.  PoJIner.  Wed- 
tech's  court -appointed  lawyer,  said 
Mr.  Wallach  received  a  I  least  $1.25 
million  in  stock  and  fees.  25  percent 
more  than  previously  believed.  Mr. 
Wallach  issued  a  statement  calling 
the  charges  unfounded. 

Former  executives  of  Wedtech 
have  said  they  sought  out  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lach  because  of  his  close  ties  to  Mr. 
Meese.  In  1982.  Mr.  Meese.  then 
counselor  to  President  Reagan,  in-  I 
tervened  with  Army  contractors  on 
behalf  of  the  then-obscure  company 
after  Mr.  Wallach  lobbied  him  to. 
James  C.  McKay,  the  special  prosec¬ 
tor  in  the  Wediech  case,  is  also  look¬ 
ing  into  whether  Mr.  Meese  illegally 
profited  from  his  links  to  the  compa¬ 
ny. 

Wedtech  declared  bankruptcy  late 
last  year.  Mr.  Pollncr  said  last  week 
"tens  of  millions  of  dollars"  were  to 
the  Government  for  unfulfilled  con¬ 
tracts.  which  it  cannot  pay  back. 


IMeatpacker  Gets 
Record  OSHA  Fine 

IBP  Inc.,  the  nation's  largest 
meatpacking  company,  was  accused 
last  week  of  engaging  in  the  worst 
case  of  poor  record-keeping  on 
record  in  matters  of  worker  safety 
and  health.  The  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  proposed 
to  fine  the  company  a  record  $2.59 
million  for  "willfully  failing"  :o 
record  1,038  job-related  injuries  an 
illnesses  at  an  plant  in  Nebraska. 

Officials  at  OSHA  said  the  injuries 
and  illnessess  took  place  over  a  two- 
year  period  and  included  knife 
wounds,  concussions,  bums,  hernias, 
fractures  and  carpal  tunnel  syn¬ 
drome,  which  OSHA  described  as  "a 
painful  and  crippling  disease  often 
caused  by  repetitive  motion."  Offi¬ 
cials  at  IBP  denied  Ihe  charges.  "We 
did  not  willfully  violate  OSHA's 
record-keeping  requirements  and  we 
will  not  pay  the  proposed  penalty" 
said  Gary  Mickelson.  a  spokesman. 

The  IBP  fine  was  the  second  unsu- 
ally  large  one  proposed  recently  by 
OSHA.  Earlier  this  month,  the 
agency  said  it  would  fine  the  Chrys¬ 
ler  Corporation  $1.57  million  for 
health  and  safety  violations  includ¬ 
ing  exposure  of  workers  to  toxic 
chemicals  at  a  plant  in  Delaware. 


!  Justice  Blackmun 
Treated  for  Cancer 

Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun  of  ihe 
Supreme  Court  is  undergoing  treat¬ 
ment  for  prostate  cancer  and  has  an 
“excellent"  prognosis,  the  Mayo 
Cimic  said  last  week.  The  clinic  re¬ 
ported  a  "small  and  localized  recur¬ 
rence"  of  cancer  that  led  to  surgery 
10  years  ago.  The  clinic  described 
the  ^treatment  as  "not  incapacitat¬ 
ing,*’  and  a  Court  spokeswoman  said 
Justice  Blackmun  was  preparing  for 
the  next  term. 

Justice  Blackmun,  78  years  old 
has  often  voted  with  the  Court's  lib^ 
eral  members  in  recent  years. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  preview  of  the 
September  debate  over  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Judge  Robert.  H.  Bork  to  the 
Court,  Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr. 
Democrat  of  Delaware  and  chair¬ 
man  or  the  Judiciary  Committee,  dif¬ 
fered  sharply  with  Republicans  over 
whether  Mr.  Bork's  judicial  philoso¬ 
phy  should  be  an  issue. 

According  to  a  New  York  Times/ 
CBS  Poll  last  week,  most  Americans 
relieve  that  a  nominee's  views 
should  be  an  important  criterion  in  a 
confirmation  vote.  Sixty-two  percent 
said  the  Senate  should  attach  "a  lot" 
of  importance  to  the  nominee's  posi¬ 
tions  on  major  constitutional  issues; 

31  percent  said  it  should  give  them 
little  or  no  attention. 

Caroline  Rand  Herron 
and  Martha  A.  Miles 


Sessions:  ‘I’m  Tough’ 

Texas  Judge  Picked  for  F.B.I. 

ljll??"lh  search  and  the  Federal  District  Court  of 
i  ®  fl!*P°rted  half-dozen  refusals.  Western  district  of  Texas.  Ac 
lAHOmeV  fiMoral  I?  antlii  ...J.i. _ I  . 


AFTER  a  four-month  search  and 
i  a  reported  half-dozen  refusals 
^Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  3d  last  week  found  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  a  man  who  will  accept 
nomination  as  Director  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation:  Wil¬ 
liam  s.  Sessions.  57,  chief  judge  of 


Judge  William  S.  Sessions 


the  Federal  District  Court  of  the 
Western  district  of  Texas.  Appar¬ 
ently  undeterred  by -  the  10-year 
term,  a  potentially  grueling  confir¬ 
mation  processs  and  the  prospect  of 
service  under  a  possibly  hostile 
Democratic  chief  executive,  he  said 
he  was  looking  forward  to  the  job. 

If  confirmed.  Judge  Sessions,  a 
moderate  Republican,  would  be  the 
fifth  director  in  the  history  of  the  54- 
year-old  law  enforcement  agency. 
His  predecessor,  William  H.  Web¬ 
ster,  who  became  director  of  Central 
Intelligence  in  May,  was  nominated 
oy  President  Carter.  In  conducting 
the  search.  Mr.  Meese  said,  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  had  sought  an 
r.B.1.  nominee  similar  to  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster,  who  had  been  an  appeals  court 

aUiudPA  »  *  aJWays  easier  to  confirm 
ficiaUast  weelc”6  Adrninistration  °f- 

frDn?  Cap'*01  Hill  was 
generally  favorable.  Judge  Sessions 
who  served  m  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment  in  the  Nixon  Administration 
and  who  was  appointed  to  the  bench 
?y  ^reside?11  Ford-  has  a  reputation 
Sr  fnCrUfU  OUS  fair-mindedness  and 
lortoiighness,  a  characterization  he 
does  not  dispute.  "If  rm  a  WesT 
Texas  toughguy  ”  he  said  last  week, 
u  s  only  because  we've  dealt  with 
difficult  problems  out  there:  drugs 
and  immigration  problems  are  se¬ 
vere." 


_ By  JONATHAN  FUERBRINGER 


W„_.f Washington 
HEN  19  Republicans  joined  52  Demo¬ 
crats  in  voting  for  the  sweeping  trade 
bill  that  passed  ihe  Senate  last  week 
k  ,,  the  Senate  and  House  leadership  was 
buoyed.  The  more  than  two-thirds  majority,  the 
Democrats  said,  was  a  strong  rejection  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan's  renewed  veto  threats. 

»h21^iDh0p^-may  yef  **  dashed-  each  of 
me  19  Republicans  have  many  reasons  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  legislation  —  from  politics  and  policy 
to  special  provisions  for  the  home  districts  —  16 
of  them  declared  themselves  as  having  cast 
y*  h“"  "Yes.-  (hey  think  a  Mil 

country's  trade  laws  is  needed. 
they  1*ve  as  many  or  more  reasons  for  -• 
opposing  the  measure.  And  on  the  final  roll  call;  • 
the  yeas  could  became  nays. 

f  don  t  like  this  bill,"  said  Senator  John  H. 


Chafee.  one  or  the  16  “yes,  but"  voters,  licking  off 

«ir,UirS  ro  such  SP°™»  interest  proposals  as  a 
$365  million  import  rebate  for  a  handful  of  Amer¬ 
ican  sugar  refiners  and  new  import  quoras  on 
iamb.  But  because  these  other  issues  are  so  im¬ 
portant,  J  am  willing  to  keep  the  process  going 
until  the  last  minute."  the  Rhode  Island  RepublN 
ran  said.  That,  he  explained,  is  "when  the  bill 

f?i?1S.OUu  °f  confercncc‘"  with  the  House  in  the 
rail.  The  House  measure,  passed  in  April,  is  even 
more  objectionable  to  many  Republicans. 

Solid  Republican  opposition,  Mr.  Chafee  added, 
might  have  led  Democrats  to  shut  out  members 
of  his  party.  "We  want  to  be  players  in  Ihe  confer¬ 
ence  negotiations,”  he  said.  "If  46  Republicans 
had  voted  no,  Ihe  Democrats  might  have  said  'to 
nell  with  them'  and  written  the  bill  the  way  the 
A.F.L.-C.i.O.  wants  ti  written." 

-Other  Republicans  added  that  lh  would 
been  politically  difficult  tovotenoat  rhlspoint:6n 
the  only  trade  bill  of  the  year.  Senator  Bob  Kas- 
ten  of  Wisconsin,  another  "yes,  but"  voter,  has  to 


answer  to  troubled  machine  tool  and  foundry  in¬ 
dustries  back  home.  His  home-state  shoe  indus¬ 
try  is  also  devastated  and  his  dairy  farmers  are 
worried  about  inroads  on  their  market  by  the  use 
of  foreign  -imitation  cheese  on  pizzas. 

"My  vote  said  that  the  status  quo  is  not  accept¬ 
able."  Senator  Kasten  said.  "To  vote  no  against 
the  only  trade  bill  we  have  is  irresponsible.  Wp 
have  to  vote  in  favor  of  some  kind  of  change." 

But  the  main  reason  many  of  the  19  Republi¬ 
cans  voted  for  the  measure  is  because  it  would 
include  giving  (he  President  a  guarantee  that 
trade  agreements  he  negotiates  will  be  quickly 
acted  on  by  Congress  and  because  it  contains  the 
threat  of  retaliation  against  trading  partners, 
such  as  Japan,  who  will  not  open  their  markets. 

It  also  should  be  remembered  that  most  of  the 
19  have  won  special  provisions  aimed  at  helping 
their  constituents,  or  satisfying  a  particular  in¬ 
terest.  A  major  bill  of  this  sort,  which  after  four 
grueling  weeks  of  debate  now  totals  more  than 
1,000  pages,  always  needs  such  sweeteners. 

For  Senator  Frank  Murkowski  of  Alaska,  there 
was  the  repeal  of  the  windfall  profits  (ax  nn  oil 
and  an  amendment  aimed  at  getting  Japan  to 
.  give  American  contractors  a  significant  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bid  on  work  on  the  giant  Kansai  Airport 
there.  For  Senator  Don  Nickles  of  Oklahoma, 
there  was  a  resolution  opposing  beef  quotas  in 
South  Korea.  For  Senator  Charles  E.  Grassley  of 
Iowa,  there  was  an  amendment  that  wilt  help 
counter  processed  pork  imports  from  Canada. 

Pride  of  Authorship 

For  Senator  David  Karnes;  who  was  appointed 
to  the  Senate  from  Nebraska  in  March,  there 
were  the  first  two  legislative  proposals  he  has 
worked  on.  Aside  from  the  pnde  of  authorship, 
both  are  important  to  Nebraska  farmers.  One 
would  prevent  the  annual  squeeze  on  farmers 
when  money  temporarily  runs  qut  for  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  and  payments  are  de¬ 
layed.  The  other  is  aimed  at  promoting  the  use  of 
wheat  gluten,  a  grain  byproduct.  1 
But  when  he  came  to  cast  his  vote.  Mr.  Karnes 
said.  it  was  a  close  call.  "On  balancejt  was  50.5  to 
49.5."  he  said.  "Plant  closings  in  and  of  itself  al¬ 
most  made  me  vote  no."  His  refereree  was  to  a 
provision  requiring  employers  to  give'em players 
and  local  governments  60  days’  notice  of  plant 
closings  or  mass  layoffs. 

Politics  and  the  1988  elections  played  both 
ways.  Of  the  15  Republicans  up  for  re-election 
next  year,  only  seven  voted  for  the  bill  Of  the 
eight  who  opposed  it.  several  did  so  solely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  plant-closing  provision,  watch  is 
strongly  opposed  by  business.  i 

Thejeaderof  the  "yes,  bur”  Republicans.iSena- 
tor  John  C.  Danforth  of  Missouri,  is  still  hopeful 
however.  He  thinks  that  House  and  Senate  Demo-’ 


- - -  ...  ...WJUU,  I,  JO  auii  nuueiUI, 

however.  He  thinks  that  House  and  Senate  Demo¬ 
crats  want  a  trade  bill  the  President  can  sign.  As 
?ewUniled  Srates  trade  representative  Clavnon 
K.  Yeutter  told  Senate  Republicans  last  week, 
that  means  that  plant  closings  would  have  to  be 
dropped.  So  would  the  House's  controversial 
provision  requiring  retaliation  against  countries 
....  P^sist  in  ,ockin8  out  Arrterii'aW  trdducis. 
™  Senate  biH  gives  ihe'PresideiM^dfgdhtWMi  to 

fake  minimal  retaliatory  steps.  »« *  •  .•  i 

■Die  Danforth  forecast?  "There's  better  than  a 
50-50  chance  we'll  work  something  out;" 
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007:  A  New  Bond  Meets  the  New  Woman 


John  Rhys-Davies,  as  a  Soviet  general,  is  confronted  by  the  pistol-wielding  Bond  in  " The  Living  Daylights.”  Maryam  d’Abo  as  Kara  Milovy — “not  the  typical  all-sex,  no-thought  creature.  *’ 
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Timothy 

Dalton 

By  BENEDICT  NIGHTINGALE 


London 

For  timothy  dalton, 
James  Bond  is  a  fascinating 
paradox:  a  killer  who 
loathes  killing,  a  vulnerable 
and  sensitive  man-machine. 

..  an  .  introverted  extrovert,  a  cynical, 
r,  n(  warm.  andrfKvairv 

rous  lover  ttoomed  io  * reject  the:* 
women  who  venture  into  his-  sexual 
force-field.  But  then  Timothy  Dalton 
is  a  bit  of  a  paradox  himself.  He's  a 
veteran  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company,  and  he’s  heir  to  the  cliff- 
hanger  kingdom  of  Sean  Connery  and 
Roger  Moore.  He’s  a  serious  actor, 
recently  Antony  to  Vanessa  Red¬ 
grave’s  Cleopatra,  and  he’s  the  dash¬ 
ing  new  007,  complete  with  guns  and 
fast  cars  and  vodka  martinis, 
“shaken  not  stirred.” 

What’s  more,  he’s  somehow  man¬ 
aged  to  become  James  Bond  after 
refusing  the  role  on  no  less  than  three 
occasions.  In  1971,  when  he  was  25,  he 
was  asked  if  he  was  interested  in  tak¬ 
ing  over  from  Sean  Connery,  who  had 
decided  it  was  time  for  fresh  chal¬ 
lenges;  but  he  thought  that  would  be 
“the  most  foolish  move  possible, ” 
given  the  likely  hostility  of  a  grieving 
public  to  his  youth  and  presumption. 
Eight  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Moore  was 
pondering  withdrawal,  he  was  seri¬ 
ously  sounded  out  again ;  but  again  he 
declined,  this  time  becausehe  felt  un- 


:  suited  to  the  series’  high-tech,  fun- 
house  style. 

The  third  offer  came  in  spring  1986, 
when  Mr.  Dalton  was  committed  to  a 
Shakespearan  season  in  London’s 
West  End.  But  .(he  producers  kept 
failing  to  find  the  new  Bond  they 
wanted  and  so  kept  postponing  the 
starting  date  of  the  new  Bond  movie, 
“The  Living  Daylights.”  Suddenly 
they  realized  that  so  much  time  had 
passed  that  they  might  as  well  ask 
Mr.  Dalton  to  reconsider  his  refusal 
and  start  shooting  in  the  fall  instead 
of  the  summer;  and  at  long  last  his 
answer  was  yes.  Between  his  last . 
night  as  Petruchio  in  “The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew”  and  his  first  day  before, 
•the  cameras  ias< Bond. <&?)  wa^ven, 
able  to'  fit-  in,  thfe  movie1  “Brenda  " 
Starr,”  in  which  Brooke  Shields  plays 
the  woman  reporter  and  Mr.  Dalton 
“an  Englishman  living  in  the  depths 
of  the  Amazonian  jungle  breeding 
black  orchids  without  whose  juice 
he'd  go  insane.” 

“The  Living  Daylights”  opens  in 
New  York  next  Friday,  an  important 
date  for  Mr.  Dalton,  who  is  well 
aware  of  the  fate  of  George  Lazenby, 
the  actor  who  did  take  over  Bond 
from  Sean  Connery  and  played  the 
role  once  only.  “If  I  fail,”  he  says 
wryly,  “it  will  be  a  world-famous  fail¬ 
ure.”  But  the  movie  is  doing  well  in 
London,  and  Mr.  Dalton  himself 
seems  relaxed  as  he  discusses  it.  He's 
a  tall,  rangy  man  with  gray-green 
eyes,  a  cleft  chin,  and  what  look  sur¬ 
prisingly  like  dimples,  intermittently 
linked  by  a  big,  friendly  grin.  He 
laughs  often  and  freely,  yet  isn’t 
afraid  of  talking  earnestly  and  ener¬ 
getically  about  becoming  and  being 
James  Bond:  “If  you’re  to  do  your 
work  as  an  actor,  you’ve  got  to  think 
seriously  about  it.  even  if  you're  in 


the  lightest  comedy  or  thriller.” 

Though  his  father  was  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  his  paternal  grandfather  was 
very  much  a  man  of  the  stage,  a 
vaudeville  performer  who  became  an 
agent  and  ended  up  running  a  chain  of 
variety-show  houses.  But  Mr.  Dalton 
himself  didn’t  actually  see  a  straight 
play  until  he  was  16,  when  a  touring 
“Macbeth”  came  to  a  theater  near  to 
the  family's  Derbyshire  home.  After 
an  entertainment  diet  that  until  then 
had  consisted  mainly  of  Saturday- 
morning  movies,  he  was  exhilarated 
by  the  experience  of  seeing  “real  peo¬ 
ple  creating  an  extraordinary,  magic 
world  while  they  were  in  a  room  with 
you."  When  he  left  school  two  years 
„ .later,  he  knew  that  he  wanted  to  do 
precisely  that  himself. 

He  joined  the  Amateur  National 
Youth  Theater  in  London,  beginning 
his  career  by  playing  a  serving-man 
in  “Coriolanus.”  Then  it  was  off  to 
Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  and, 
before  he’d  finished  his  course  there, 
to  the  prestigious  Birmingham  Rep. 
In  1966.  his  very  first  year  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional,  he  played  Oliver  in  an  “As 
You  Like  It"  that  transferred  to  the 
West  End,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
featured  in  a  television  series  and  ap¬ 
peared  as  the  King  of  France  in  the 
film  “The  Lion  in  Winter,”  alongside 
Katharine  Hepburn  and  Peter 
O'Toole. 

The  pace  hasn’t  often  slackened 
since.  On  the  big  screen,  he's  been 
Heathcliffe  in  “Wuthering  Heights'* 
and  Damley  in  “Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.”  He’s  been  Mr.  Rochester  in  a 
highly-regarded  television  version  of 
“Jane  Eyre.”  On  the  London  stage, 
he’s  been  Henry  V,  Prince  Hal. 
Romeo  and  Berowne  in  “Love’s 
Labor’s  Lost,”  the  last  two  for  the 


Maryam 

d’Abo 

"  By  STEVE  ONEY 


LOS  ANGELES 

SEATED  ON  THE  OUT 
door  patio  of  the  Ivy,  an  in¬ 
timate  West  Hollywood  res- 
Itaurant.  Maryam  d'Abo 
does  not  look  like  the  sort  of 
woman  who  carries  a  telescopic  rifle 
in  a  cello  case.  Tousled  blonde  hair 
pulled  back  to  reveal  exotic,  elf  in  fea¬ 
tures,  a  denim  jacket  draped  casually 
over  her  shoulders,  a  scarred  silver 
bracelet  on  one  wrist  and  two 
watches  on  the  other,  she  seems  the 
handiwork  of  Vladimir  Nabokov,  not 
Ian  Fleming.  And  that  is  exactly  how 
the  producers  of  “The  Living  Day¬ 
lights,”  the  latest  installment  in  the 
continuing  adventures  of  Agent  007, 
would  have  you  see  her.  Meet  the  new 
and  decidedly  different  James  Bond 
woman. 

“Unlike  many  of  the  earlier  Bond 
girls,  my  character  is  a  real  human 
being,"  Ms.  d’Abo  says  earnestly,  her 
English  softened  by  the  trace  of  a 
French  accent  “She’s  not  the  typical 
all-sex.  no-thought  creature  everyone 
always  expects.” 

Indeed,  of  all  the  stock  characters 
in  modern  film,  perhaps  none  has  be¬ 
come  more  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
popular  consciousness  than  the  Bond 
woman.  Usually  lethal,  sometimes 
bimbotic,  almost  always  bikinied,  she 
has,  over  25  years  and  through  14 

Cubby  Broccoli-produced  movies,' 

come  co  represent  the  siren  singing 
on  the  rocks  of  contemporary  male 
fantasy.  If  James  Bond  couldn’t  se¬ 


duce  Pussy  Galore  (Honor  Blackman 
in  “Goldfinger,"  1964),  Tiffany  Case 
(Jill  St  John  in  “Diamonds  Are  For¬ 
ever,”  1970),  or  Holly  Goodhead  (Lois 
Chiles  in  “Moonraker,"  J 979)  —  to 
name  only  three  —  he  would  die 
trying. 

But  in  the  role  of  Kara  Milovy,  a 
Czechoslovak  cellist  who  first 
catches  007’s  roving  eye  when  he  dis¬ 
obeys  an  order  to  assassinate  her  at  a 
Bratislava  concert  hall,  Ms.  d’Abo 
has  little  in  common  with  the  bomb¬ 
shells  of  the  Bondian  past.  Not  only 
does  the  heroine  of  "The  Living  Day¬ 
lights’’  possess  a  kind  of  fragile 
beauty  never  before  seen  in  a  Bond 
woman  but  her  character’s  artistic 
ambitions  suggest  a  depth  her  prede¬ 
cessors  have  lacked.  A  serious  musi¬ 
cian  whose  greatest  dream  is  to  per¬ 
form  on  the  stage  of  the  Vienna  Opera 
House.  Kara  is  lured  into  the  world  of 
spy-versus-spy  intrigue  not  by  creed 
or  lust  but  by  a  too-trusting  nature. 
And  while  she  does  end  up  toting  a 
gun  instead  of  her  instrument,  she 
manages  to  retain  her  innocence.  She 
is,  in  short,  just  the  woman  for  the 
more  sober  Bond  interpreted  by  the 
latest  British  actor  to  portray  Her 
Majesty's  most  dashing  spy:  Timo¬ 
thy  Dalton. 

On  this  warm  mid-July  evening, 
Ms.  d’Abo  has  just  arrived  in  the 
United  States  after  a  grueling  12-hour 
flight  from  London.  She  is  exhausted 
and  ravenous  (she  quickly  goes 
through  two  orders  of  crabcakes  and 
a  pasta  in  clam  sauce  entree),  and 
she  paces  herself  by  nervously  smok¬ 
ing  Philip  Morris  cigarettes.  For  the 
last  two  weeks  she  has  been  on  the 
road  in  Europe  promoting  the  new 
picture;  she  will  spend  the  rest  of  the 
month  doing  the  same  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  At  the  age  of  26,  she  is  experienc¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  what  it  is  like  to 
be  a  movie  star. 

“It  all  seems  rather  fantastic,"  she 


says.  ‘Tin  not  quite  certain  what 
time  zone  I’m  in." 

A  professional  actress  for  only  four 
years,  Ms.  d’Abo  heretofore  appeared 
primarily  on  stage  in  France  (most 
notably  as  Roxanne  in  a  Parisian  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac.”  in 
a  few  small-budget  European  films 
and  as  “the  girl  who  bites  the  apple” 
in  English  television  commercials  for 
Mendantin  P  toothpaste.  In  America, 
she  has  been  even  more  obscure.  Her 
best  work  in  this  country  was  done  in 
an  aborted  NBC  pilot  about  O.S.S. 
agents  titled  “Behind  the  Enemy 
Lines.”  With  such  small  roles  to  her 
credit,  the  actress  hardly  seemed 
marked  for  quick  success,  but  two 
very  different  pieces  of  good  luck  con¬ 
spired  to  change  all  that  almost  over- 
nighL 

In  late  1985,  Barbara  Broccoli, 
daughter  of  Cubby  and  herself  an  as¬ 
sociate  producer,  called  Ms.  d’Abo 
and  asked  her  to  do  a  reading  for  a 
film.  At  the  time.  Ms.  Broccoli  wasn’t 
really  interested  in  the  actress.  She 
merely  wanted  her  to  feed  lines  to  an 
actor  auditioning  for  the  part  eventu-' 
ally  won  by  Mr.  Dalton.  Yet  things' 
went  very  well  for  Ms.  d'Abo  at  the 
session.  “It  was  a  great  day,  and  I 
liked  them  all  enormously,"  the  ac¬ 
tress  recalls. 

Soon  after  the  audition,  Ms.  d’Abo 
traveled  to  Munich  to  begin  shooting 
a  film  that  was  never  completed  — 
“Laughter  in  the  Dark."  She  was 
slated  to  play  the  female  lead  oppo¬ 
site  Maximilian  Schell  and  Mick  Jag- 
ger.  But  after  only  a  month's  work, 
the  project  was  shelved  when  Mr. 
Jagger  backed  out  and  financing  fell 
through.  The  film's  editors,  however, 
spliced  together  a  tape  of  what  the 
cast  had  managed  to  complete.  It  was 
that  demo  and  Ms.  Broccoli's  positive 
first  impression  that  came  together 
later  In  1986  to  create  Ms.  d’Abo’s  big 
break. 


Royal  Shakespeare  Company.  When 
the  company  opened  its  new  Barbi¬ 
can  Theater  with  a  massive  produc¬ 
tion  of  both  parts  of  "Henry  IV”  in 
1982,  he  was  lured  back  to  play  that 
James  Bond  of  the  medieval  shires, 
the  bold  and  virile  Hotspur. 

Mr.  Dalton  is  a  conscientious,  care¬ 
ful  actor  who  does  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  on  a  role  before  going  be¬ 
fore  the  cameras  and  allowing  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  imaginative  results  to 
come  flooding  instinctively  out  of 
him.  Before  playing  a  pioneer  of  sur¬ 
gery  in  the  movie  "The  Doctor  and 
the  Devils."  for  instance,  he  attended 
several  operations  and  even  an  autop¬ 
sy,  “one  of  the  most  shocking,  and 
gruesome  experiences  I've  had.”  So 


when  he  began  to  prepare  seriously 
for  the  part  of  Bond,  his  first  action 
was  to  read  all  of  Ian  Fleming's  origi¬ 
nal  work,  including  the  short  story 
“The  Living  Daylights,"  on  which  the 
new  movie  is  based: 

“I  felt  it  would  be  wrong  to  pluck 
the  character  out  of  thin  air,  or  to 
base  him  on  any  of  my  predecessors’ 
interpretations.”  Mr.  Daifon  says. 
“Instead.  I  went  to  the  man  who 
created  him,  and  1  was  astonished.  I'd 
read  a  couple  of  the  books  years  ago. 
and  1  thought  I'd  find  them  trivial 
now,  hut  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  every 
one.  It’s  not  just  that  they've  a  terrific 
sense  of  adventure  and  you  get  very 
involved:  On  those  pages  1  discovered 
never  seeixrn  the  screen,  a 


quite  extraordinary  man,  a  man  / 
really  wanted  to  play,  a  man  of  con¬ 
tradict  ions  and  opposites. 

"He  can  be  ruthless  and  deter¬ 
mined.  yet  we’re  constantly  shown 
what  a  serious,  intelligent,  thinking, 
feeling  human  being  he  is.  He’s  a  man 
of  principle  too,  almost  an  idealist, 
but  one  who  sees  that  he’s  living  in  a 
world  without  principle,  in  which 
ideals  are  cheaply  bought  and  sold. 
He’s  a  man  who  wants  human  con¬ 
tact  ;  the  need  for  love  seems  to  over¬ 
flow  from  him.  Yet  he  can’t  afford 
emotional  involvement,  he  can’t  Tall 
in  love  or  marry  or  have  children,  be¬ 
cause  that  would  prevent  him  func¬ 
tioning  in  a  world  where  the  possibtl- 
ityof  his  death  is  ever-present. 


Stating  the  Capitals  BY  CHARLES  M.  PEBER/Pugdes  Edfted  by  Eugene  T.  Maleska 

ACROSS 

1  Law's  partner 
6  Midnight  and 
Kangaroo: 

Abbr. 

10  Masticate 
14  Gather 

19  Reagan's 
Attorney 
General* 

20  Hawaiian 
island 

21  You  may  dig 
this 

22  Wine  grape 
23 C0RNHUSKER 

PRESIDENT 

26  Up 

27  Edge 

28  Part  of  a  well- 
known 
palindrome 

29  Fragrant 
compounds 

31  Like  a  certain 
thumb 

32  HEART  OF 
DIXIE  ACTOR 

36  Ancient 
Romans' 
neighbors 

38  Beats  for  P.O. 
couriers 

39  Les  Nations 

41  Overtakes 

42  Grants,  as 
territory 

45  Press 

46  - rod  (a 

molding) 

49  Scent 

50  MOUNTAIN 
DANCE 

55  Cruise  port 

56  Matches  up 

58  Tender  cut  of 
meat 

59  Survey 

60  Lie,  in  court 
62  Now,  in 

Nicaragua 

64  Gave  a  talk 

65  TREASURE 
COSMETICIAN 

70  Webster  and 
Berry 

72  Certain  arches 

73  Frankenstein 
creation 

76  Envelope  wd. 

77  British  carbine 

78  Alter 

80  " — -  Got  a 
Secret” 

81  BADGER 
STREET 

86  Arabian  port 

87  Far  East 

88" - to 

laugh”:  Pinero 
89  Exhausted 

90" - 17“ 

93  Former 
Egyptian 
president 
95  Rose  or 
Rozelle 
97  Seasonal 
singer 

99  FIRST  FISH 
DISH 


104  Sharif  or 
Bradley 

105  Site  of  Fort 
McIntosh 

108  Key 

109  Coach  Landry 

1 10  Gogol's  " - 

Bulba” 

112  BUCKEYE 
EXPLORER 

1 16  Kind  of  wind 

117  No.  in 
Niimberg 

118  Conceit 

119  Turn  inside  out 

120”...  —  a 

tuffei" 

121  Vocalized 

122  Military  meal 

123  Street  show 

DOWN 

1  Siouan  Indian 

2  Wai  Tyler  was 
one 

3  Skin  layer 

4  That:  Sp.fem. 

5  Prepares 
leftovers 

6  " - you 

are!" 

7  Lose  one's  cool 

8  Genuine 
article 

9  Fill-in 

10  Pure 

11  Army 


12  Actress 
Sommer 

13  Erodes 

14  Newspaper 
org. 

15  MAGNOLIA 
MICHAEL 
AND  FAMILY 

16  Chekhov  and 
Bruckner 

17  Evening  event 

18  Ictus 

24  Poilu’s  weapon 

25  Process,  as 
sugar 

30  Flavor 
producer 

33  Rabbit  or  Fox 

34  Entices 

35" - 

pronounce  you 

37  Report  of  a 
sort 

40  Enlightenment 
to  Zen 
Buddhists 

42  I.T.T.or 
A.T.&T. 

43  Stein- Plimpton 
book 

44  Cellar- 
dwellers 

45  Her.  in  . 
Hamburg 

47  Of  birds 

48  Old  Japanese 
com 

50“ - Yellow 

Ribbon . . 


51  Uncouth  ones 

52  Middav 

53  Kind 

54  Itemsiored  in 
a  buttery 

56Cerf 

specialties 

57  Bonsai,  for  one 

61  CENTENNIAL 
SINGER 

62  The  Summit,  in 
Houston 

63  Color 

64  Dispatch 

66  "Tel!  it - 

Gath” 

67  Insurance  men 

68  Hook's 
henchman 

69  Freight  weight 

70  Cowboy's 
refusal 

71  Early 
Brazilian 
people 

74  Odd  opposite 

75  Let 

77  Tor.-to-N.Y. 
dir. 

78  Loos  or  Colby 

79  Followers  of 
lambdas 

82  Actmal 

83  Actor  Bruce: 
1895-1953 

84  Certain  tapes, 
colloquially 

85  Handy  Latin 
abbr. 


86  Pongids 

89  Con  man's 
accomplice 

90  George  C.  and 
Randolph 

91  Ballerina  Geva 

92  Ancient 
Armenia 

94  Sum  problem? 

95  Former 
Turkish  titles 

96  Film  director 
Kenton 

98  Draws  off  wine 
100  Uses  a  towel 


201  Tryon's  "The 

102  French  coal 
are'b 

103  Indulge  in 
cabotinage 

106  Cron  os’ s  wife 

107  Hibernia 

111  Cambodian 
coin 

1 13  Comedian  Con¬ 
way 

114  Parabasis 

115  Macrogametes 


ANSWER  TO  PREVIOUS  PUZZLE 
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The  Smoking  Cannon 


Secretary  of  State  Shultz  put  a  critical  piece  of 
a  still-incomplete  Iran-contra  puzzle  into  place  last 
week.  “I  don’t  know  where  anybody  got  that  idea,” 
he  said,  “chat  the  President  just  sits  around  not  pay¬ 
ing  attention. 

"He's  a  very  strong  and  decisive  person,”  Mr. 
Shultz  explained.  Ordinarily  this  would  be  an  unre¬ 
markable  thing  to  say  about  a  President,  but  Ron¬ 
ald  Reagan  has  been  portrayed  as  a  laid-back,  often 
disengaged  manager. 

The  Tower  Commission  painted  just  such  a  pic¬ 
ture  and  went  on  to  fault  his  high  subordinates  as 
well  for  failing  to  take  up  the  slack.  The  commission 
found  no  smoking  gun  or  conclusive  evidence  that 
Mr.  Reagan  was  aware  of  aid  being  sent  to  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  rebels  in  violation  of  the  law  or  the  diversion 
of  funds  from  the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran. 

The  Congressional  investigating  committees 
resumed  the  search  for  this  specific  evidence.  But 
what  they  have  found  has  not  been  a  smoking  gun 
but  a  smoking  cannon.  This  cannon  shows  just  how 
personally  and  firmly  Ronald  Reagan  set  the  course 
the  United  States  followed:  He  insisted -on  support¬ 
ing  the  Nicaraguan  rebels,  though  Congress  banned 
it  He  insisted  on  selling  arms  to  Iran  in  return  for 
the  release  of  American  hostages,  though  he  had 
wisely  vowed  never  to  bargain  with  terrorists. 
Whatever  else  remains  to  be  discovered,  this  can¬ 
non  represents  not  evidence  of  a  crime  but  of  his 
leadership,  confused  and  flawed  and  determined. 


Domestic  and  foreign  policies  essentially  have 
marched  where  Mr.  Reagan  wanted  them  to  go  for 
six  years.  That  powerful  fact  often  seems  forgotten 
in  the  wake  of  the  current  policy  disaster.  It's  also 
indisputable  that  he  commanded  extraordinary  loy¬ 
alty  from  his  subordinates.  Even  now,  they  continue 
to  speak  of  him  with  respect.  Not  Mr.  Shultz,  or 
Rear  Adm.  John  Poindexter,  the  former  national  se¬ 


curity  adviser,  or  Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  North,  his  aide, 
have  uttered  one  bad  word  about  their  leader  during 
days  of  testimony. 

But  none  served  him  well  enough  to  say  no.  Mr. 
Shultz  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  argued 
with  him  about  swapping  arms  for  hostages,  but 
neither  felt  the  impending  disaster  warranted  their 
resignations.  As  for  Admiral  Poindexter  and  Colo¬ 
nel  North,  they  seemed  to  have  shared  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  goals  so  zealously  that  they  could  only  say 
yes.  yes. 

William  Casey,  the  former  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  played  perhaps  a  still  more  decisive 
role.  Before  his  recent  death,  he  could  guide  the 
imaginative  colonel  and  the  bureaucratic  admiral 
through  the  alleys  of  clandestine  operations.  When 
necessary,  it  seems,  Mr.  Casey  was  nor  above  creat¬ 
ing  intelligence  information  to  fit  the  policy.  Mr. 
Shultz  testified,  for  example,  that  contrary  to  the 
facts,  the  Cl. A.  told  the  President  at  a  crucial  junc¬ 
ture  that  Iran  had  lessened  its  terrorist  activities. 

The  Director,  the  admiral,  the  colonel  and 
others  set  off  a  bombardment  of  lies  and  deceptions 
—  touching  Congress,  their  own  executive  branch 
colleagues,  the  President  and  even  one  another. 
Their  conflicting  testimonies  and  destruction  of  evi¬ 
dence  make  it  impossible  to  reconstruct  events  with 
confidence.  Significantly,  the  President  has  never 
condemned  them  outright  for  these  actions. 

Would  accurate  information  have  altered  the 
President’s  course?  Mr.  Shultz  told  of  an  early 
White  House  meeting  to  discuss  the  Iran  initiative. 
He  and  Mr.  Weinberger  opposed  the  fantastic 
scheme.  According  to  Mr.  Shultz,  the  President  re¬ 
sponded  that  "the  American  people  will  never  for¬ 
give  me  if  1  fad  to  get  these  hostages  out" 

President  Reagan  left  no  doubt  about  his  goals : 
He  demanded  action  to  free  the  hostages  and  sup¬ 
port  the  contras.  Whether  or  not  he  knew  the  details, 
his  aides  followed  his  lead  and  did  the  rest 


After  a  steady  trickle  of  fraud  in  academic  sci¬ 
ence,  there  now  comes  a  serious  case  of  misrepre¬ 
sented  data.  Charles  J.  Glueck,  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  reported  that  children  can  effectively  be 
fed  a  low-cholesterol  diet  to  prevent  heart  disease. 
But  the  prescription  may  be  false:  a  university 
committee  found  that  the  study  was  based  on  data 
that  “barely  existed.”  This  month  Dr.  Glueck 
resigned. 

Why  would  any  scientist,  committed  to  learning 
the  truth  about  nature,  even  contemplate  publishing 
unsupported  results?  Because  the  more  articles  a 
researcher  publishes,  the  better  his  chances  for 
Federal  grants,  university  jobs  and  academic 
honors.  Perhaps  that's  why  two  of  Dr.  Glueck's  co¬ 
authors,  though  aware  of  problems  with  the  results, 
left  their  names  on  the  study. 

But  why  take  the  risk  of  publishing  half-truths 
when  scientific  data  are  rigorously  checked  before 
and  after  publication?  Because  the  checks  are 
really  not  so  rigorous.  Few  are  caught  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  checking  mechanisms  of  science,  which  are 
prepublication  review  and  attempts  by  others  to 
replicate  published  results.  Reviewers  of  a  manu¬ 
script  can  rarely  tell  if  data  are  real  or  imaginary. 
Failure  to  replicate  a  scientist’s  claim  is  seldom 
grounds  to  accuse  him  of  cheating  since  there  are 
many  reasons  for  an  experiment  to  turn  out  differ¬ 
ently  on  repetition.  Most  known  fabrications  come 
to  light,  as  in  Dr.  Glueck’s  case,  because  of  insiders 
who  blow  the  whistle. 

The  credibility  of  science  depends  on  the  as¬ 


sumption  that  claims  are  rigorously  checked.  Why, 
then,  are  scientific  leaders  content  to  let  their  qual¬ 
ity  control  system  rest  so  heavily  on  the  freelance 
efforts  of  whistle  blowers?  Gresham’s  law,  that  bad 
money  drives  out  good,  may  offer  an  insight  Pub¬ 
lished  articles  being  the  coin  of  credit,  why  make  it 
unduly  hard  to  mint  them?  Eveiything  is  arranged 
to  make  scientific  publication  easy.  Journals  prolif¬ 
erate  so  that  few  articles,  however  bad,  cannot  get 
published  somewhere. 

Scientists  pay  “page  charges”  to  be  published, 
as  for  vanity  presses,  but  neither  the  page  charges 
nor  the  subsidies  to  the  libraries  that  buy  the  jour¬ 
nals  exert  restraint  on  publication  because  both 
come  from  public  funds.  Senior  researchers,  as¬ 
signed  control  over  Federal  grants,  find  it  easy  to 
multiply  their  authorships  by  adding  their  name  to 
the  work  of  the  juniors.  Dr.  Glueck,  a  heavy  publish¬ 
er,  is  the  author  of  379  scientific  papers.  With  many 
scientists  interested  in  the  sheer  quantity  of  publi¬ 
cations,  who  is  going  to  spoil  their  colleagues'  game 
and  fuss  about  quality? 

Fraudulent  or  misrepresented  articles  signal 
the  debasement  of  the  general  coinage.  Police  meth¬ 
ods  to  root  out  fraud  would  retard  science  and  be 
wholly  inappropriate.  Steps  to  improve  the  general 
quality  of  scientific  literature  —  like  reducing  pres¬ 
sures  to  publish  and  checking  that  reported  data  in¬ 
deed  exist  —  would  speed  recognition  of  true  ad¬ 
vances  and  could  enhance  the  efficiency  of  public 
spending  on  science. 


Moscow  Pokes  at  Multispeak 


Mikhail  Gorbachev  seems  not  to  be  above  a 
light  and  mischievous  touch  in  his  new  diplomacy, 
in  this  case,  the  target  was  the  well-known  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  Reagan  Administration  muitispeak. 

A  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  re¬ 
cently  briefed  reporters  on  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  President  Reagan  concern¬ 
ing  tension  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Mr.  Reagan,  he  noted,  had 
rejected  the  notion  of  the  two  countries'  cooperating  on 
this  problem.  Yet,  added  the  spokesman  (and  presumably 
Mr.  Gorbachev’s  letter),  “some  statements  by  the  U.S. 
Administration  would  also  have  us  believe  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  side  has  an  interest  in  looking  into  Soviet  proposals 
concerning  the  Persian  Gulf.” 

What  a  masterly  poke,  just  as  everyone  wonders  who 
does  speak  for  the  White  House.  Is  the  real  voice  Howard 
Baker,  the  White  House  chief  of  staff,  who  embraced  the 
idea  of  cooperating  with  Moscow  in  the  gulf?  Or  should 
Moscow  heed  White  House  and  State  Department  spokes¬ 
men  who  beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  idea? 

Whoever  spoke  or  wrote  the  gibe,  some  think  they 
know  who  thought  of  it:  Anatoly  Dobrynin,  former  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  Washington,  now  a  chief  foreign  policy  ad¬ 
viser  to  Mr.  Gorbachev.  Mr.  Dobrynin,  it  has  been  said, 
knows  how  American  administrations  work  only  too  well. 


Topics 

of 

The 

Times 


Private  Nukes? 


It  seems  as  if  private  initiative  in  Pakistan  extends 
even  to  securing  materials  for,  and  producing,  nuclear 
bombs-  That  at  least  is  what  Pakistan  would  have  the  U.S. 
believe,  in  the  latest  and  most  creative  of  a  string  of  alibis 
designed  to  render  palatable  a  decade-old  addiction  to  se¬ 
cret  nuclear  pursuits. 

What  occasioned  this  explanation  is  the  arrest  of  a 
Pakistani-born  businessman  In  Philadelphia  for  trying  to 
smuggle  out  a  steel  alloy  used  in  making  nuclear  weapons. 
U.S.  officials,  eager  to  do  whai  they  could  even  in  the  face 
of  the  arrest  to  maintain  aid  to  a  crucial  ally,  urged  cau¬ 


tion.  Lei's  see  what  Pakistan  says,  they  insisted. 
Well,  here’s  what  Pakistan  says:  Yes,  some  Paki¬ 
stanis  do  seem  to  have  been  involved  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  smuggle  a  weapons-grade  steel  alloy.  But 
the  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  This 
was  strictly  a  rogue  operation,  and  the  men  must 
be  punished. 

The  idea  that  a  few  men  could  privately  have 
been  winging  so  massively  complex  and  costly  an  under¬ 
taking  would  be  horrifying  if  it  weren't  so  implausible. 

Pakistan  does  indeed  seem  to  have  difficulty  control¬ 
ling  its  native-son  nuclear  wizard.  Dr.  A.  Q.  Khan.  He  peri¬ 
odically  utters  boasts  about  Pakistan's  advanced  nuclear 
capabilities  —  at  which  point  President  Zia,  with  a  nerv¬ 
ous  eye  toward  U.S.  aid,  hastens  to  hush  him  up.  Yet  the 
bomb-building  seems  to  go  on  and  on.  and  so  does  U.S.  aid. 

Faith  in  Newark 

Any  number  of  New  Jersey  communities  would  covet 
a  state  center  Tor  the  performing  arts.  Governor  Kean's 
endorsement  of  downtown  Newark  as  the  site  for  the  S200 
million  project  therefore  makes  a  strong  statement.  It 
demonstrates  faith  in  a  city  more  accustomed  to  cyni¬ 
cism,  hope  for  a  community  more  familiar  with  despair. 

With  a  total  of  8,000  seats  in  five  buildings,  the  New¬ 
ark  center  would  be  the  largest  such  facility  in  the  nation 
after  New  York’s  Lincoln  Center.  Construction  is  contin¬ 
gent  on  a  50-50  public-private  financing  scheme.  But  the 
Governor  expressed  confidence  that  businesses  and 
philanthropies  would  come  up  with  the  private  share,  and 
he  pledged  to  put  his  own  considerable  popularity  on  the 
line  with  the  Legislature  to  secure  public  money. 

Over  the  last  25  years  Newark  has  seen  the  decline  of 
its  middle  class  and  the  institutions  it  supports.  Invest- 
mem  has  grown  recently,  but  mainly  in  areas  like  busi¬ 
ness  construction,  housing  and  infrastructure.  The  slate 
arts  center  represents  a  different  kind  of  investment  —  in 
Newark  as  a  place  io  cultivate  life’s  pleasures  as  well  as 
pursue  its  necessities.  Mr.  Kean  wisely  understands  that 
both  kinds  of  development  are  vital  to  a  viable  city. 


Letters  _  ■ _ _  ' 

Under  International  Law,  Reflagging  Doesn’t  Fly 


To  the  Editor: 

The  Reagan  Administration  plan  to 
reflag  Kuwaiti  vessels  temporarily  in 
order  to  extend  a  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  presence  and  the  “defensive” 
nse  of  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  not 
only  highly  dangerous,  but  also  vio¬ 
lates  International  law. 

Article  5  of  the  1958  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention  on  the  High  Seas  requires 
that  there  be  a  “genuine  link"  be¬ 
tween  the  flag  state  and  vessel. 
Transfer  of  title  “temporarily”  to  a- 
United  States  holding  company  pa¬ 
tently  demonstrates  that  there  is  no 
real  or  "genuine"  link  between  the 
Kuwaiti  vessels  and  the  United 
States,  but  an  attempted  subterfuge 
of  international  law. 

The  genuine-link  requirement  has 
sometimes  been  relaxed  for  economic 
reasons  (e.g.,  to  avoid  taxes,  labor 
regulations  and  state  responsibility  of 
the  flag  state  for  injuries  to  crew  and 
to  other  vessels,  all  of  which  follow  the 
flag).  But  such  a  requirement  has 
never  been  stretched  so  thin  as  to  per¬ 
mit  “temporary”  cellophane  flags  for 
extension  of  the  use  of  force.  If  the  ves¬ 
sels  or  cargo  are  not  subject  to  taxa¬ 
tion,  not  only  wilt  taxpayers  suffer,  but 
also  the  lack  of  a  genuine  link  will  be 
.  ail  the  more  obvious. 

As  for  recent  claims  for  the  use  of 
“pre-emptive”  force  against  Iranian 
defensive  weapons  and  military  in¬ 
stallations,  such  a  use  of  force  would 
be  impermissible  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  article  51,  which  al¬ 
lows  defensive  force  in  the  case  of  an 
armed  attack.  Further,  it  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  .suggest  that  foreign  ships  can 
attack  coastal  defense  weapons  or  in¬ 
stallations  that  threaten  such  ships. 
The  United  States,  for  example,  has  a 
right  to  place  defensive  weapons  near 
its  shores.  Such  an  argument  would 
place  self-defense  on  its  head. 

It  is  also  of  interest  that  President 
Reagan  has  already  recognized  that 
attacks  on  neutral  shipping  “that  was 
vital  to  Iran’s  economy”  can  be  per¬ 
missible  because,  as  he  said  May  31, 
1984,  in  a  London  economic  confer¬ 
ence  interview,  “in  times  of  war  the 
enemy's  commerce  and  trade  is  a 
fair  target.”  In  the  context  of  the 
I  ran- Iraq  war,  such  shipping  can  be 
viewed  also  as  noninnocent  passage 
and  non-neutral  behavior,  especially 
the  military  escort  of  such  shipping  to 
and  from  one  of  the  countries  at  war. 
This  makes  the  reflagging  and  United 
States  escorting  all  the  more  danger¬ 
ous,  if  not,  in  the  President’s  words, 
“a  fair  target.” 

It  may  even  be  the  intent  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  not  merely  to  subject 
United  States  Navy  vessels  to  the  tar¬ 
geting  that  will  surely  follow,  but  also 
to  set  up  an  attack  on  Iran  to  injure 
Iranian  military  capabilities  for  al¬ 
leged  plans  to  sweep  over  Iraq  and 
Dbc&m;:roBzrpk;nf  firaqi^oil-  resets 
and  facilities.  It  may  also  be  part,of  a 
ploy,  in  these  weeks  and  months  of  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  Iran-contra  affair, 
to  injure  Iran  on  other  matters.  In  ei¬ 
ther  case,  the  use  of  force  would  be 
impermissible  under  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charier.  Jor  dan  J.  Paust 

Houston.  July  16, 1987 
The  writer,  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Houston,  is  a  member 
of  the  Independent  Commission  on 
Respect  for  International  Law. 

• 

Embargo  Oil,  Not  Arms 

To  the  Editor: 

The  United  Nations  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  has  called  for  a  cease-fire  in  the 
Iran-Iraq  war  (front  page,  July  21). 
Although  the  decision  is  binding 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
Iran  says  it  will  defy  the  order.  Thai 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  meas¬ 
ures  to  enforce  the  decision.  Attention 
has  centered  on  an  arms  embargo. 
Such  an  embargo  seems  difficult  to 
get  agreement  on  and  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  enforce. 

Consideration  should  be  given  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  embargo  —  a  cessation 
of  oil  imports  from  whichever  of  the 
two  Middle  East  combatants  does  not 
carry  out  the  Security  Council’s  call 
to  stop  fighting.  Characteristically, 
embargoes  are  hard  to  make  effec¬ 
tive.  An  embargo  on  oil  imports  from 
the  offending  party  offers  advantages 
that  might  make  it  effective  in  cur¬ 
rent  circumstances: 

•  Assuming  that  Iran  would  be  the 
target  of  such  an  embargo,  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  vulnerable  to  the  measure.  It  is 


highly  dependent  on  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  it  earns  from  the  sale  of  oil  to 
finance  the  war  with  Iraq.  Cutting  off 
that  source  of  foreign  exchange 
might  bring  it  to  its  knees. 

•  An  embargo  on  imports  from  a 
country  has  an  advantage  over  an 
embargo  on  exports  to  a  country. 
While  everybody  wants  to  sell,  and 
there  are  thus  powerful  incentives  to 
try  to  evade  a  prohibition  on  doing  so, 
buyers  may  be  minimally  inconven¬ 
ienced  because  they  can  meet  their 
needs  from  other  suppliers.  Oil  is  in 
plentiful  supply  worldwide,  and  it 
should  not  be  difficult  for  any  im¬ 
porter  to  meet  its  oil  requirements 
from  other  suppliers. 

•  The  idea  of  an  arms  embargo  in 
this  case  seems  to  meet  resistance 
from  countries,  China  principally, 
that  are  reluctant  to  forgo  the  profits 
and  other  advantages  of  arms  sales 
to  the  combatants.  No  such  obstruc¬ 
tion  would  interfere  with  agreement 
on  an  oil-import  embargo. 

•  Finally,  such  an  embargo  might 
prove  enforceable  because  of  the  in¬ 
terest  other  oil  suppliers  would  have  in 
current  market  circumstances  in  fill¬ 
ing  the  gap  created  by  the  enforced 
withdrawal  of  either  or  both  of  the 
Middle  East  combatants  from  its  role 
as  a  supplier.  All  together,  an  embargo 
on  oil  imports  seems  a  much  more 
promising  measure  than  the  embargo 
on  exports  of  arms  being  considered. 

Lawrence  S.  finkelstein 
Professor  of  Political  Science 
Northern  Illinois  University 
Dekalb.  Ill,  July  21 ,1987 

We  Are  V  ulnerable 

To  the  Editor: 

When  die  tanker  Peconic  was  fired 
upon  in  the  Persian  Gulf  this  month, 
Administration  spokesmen  noted  that 
the  Peconic,  while  American-owned, 
sails  under  the  Liberian  flag  (news 
story,  July  10).  There  was,  to  my 


jnind,  a  .clear  implication  .thgt  such 
.vfcssetoare:pot:  KHLhe-oa- 

uonat interest.  . 

The  Administration  is  misinformed. 
The  Peconic  is  owned  by  a  company 
controlled  by  D.  K.  Ludwig,  one  of  this 
country's  leading  industrialists.  There 
are  many  such  ships,  assets  of  Amer¬ 
ican  or  American-controlled  compa¬ 
nies  that  are  significant  contributors 
to  our  economy.  If  the  Ayatollah 
Ruhollah  Khomeini  wants  to  embar¬ 
rass  the  United  States  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  he  can  harass  ships  like  the 
Peconic,  which  are  economically  im¬ 
portant  to  us,  and  ignore  the  escorted 
Kuwaiti  (ankers,  which  are  noL 

Unfortunately,  determining  which 
foreign-flag  ships  are  important  to 
the  United  States  is  simple.  The  rele¬ 
vant  books  and  periodicals  are  avail¬ 
able  all  over  the  world,  and  it  would 
be  foolish  to  think  that  this  is  not 
known  in  Iran.  Perhaps  the  attack  on 
the  Peconic  was  not  the  random 
event  it  was  assumed  to  be. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  a  reasonable  and  re¬ 
strained  plan  for  dealing  with  .this 
scenario.  Sydney  P.  LEvine 

President 
Shipping  Intelligence  Inc. 

New  York,  July  20, 1987 

• 

The  Panay  Incident 

To  the  Editor: 

The  attack  on  the  United  Slates 
frigate  Stark,  the  explanation  of  her 
duties  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
reaci  ion  in  Washington  to  what 
should  be  done  diplomatically  and  in 
our  naval  presence  there  made  me 
feel  we  were  repeating  history  —  and 


not  heeding  it  very  much.  It  brought 
to  mind  the  Panay  incident,  when  the 
United  States  gunboat  Panay  was 
bombed,  strafed  and  sunk  some  200 
miles  up  the  Yangtze  River  by  Japa¬ 
nese  naval  aircraft  in  December  1937. 
It  nearly  caused  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  Panay  was  one  of  the  gunboats 
and  overage  destroyers  assigned  to 
the  Yangtze  patrol  of  the  United 
States  Asiatic  Fleet.  Their  duly  -was 
to  protect  United  States  citizens,  ship¬ 
ping  and  interests  along  the  Yangtze 
under  treaty  rights  dating  from  be¬ 
fore  the  Boxer  Rebellion. 

In  December  1937.  with  Japan  and 
China  at  war,  the  invading  Japanese 
were  closing  in  on  the  major  river 
city  of  Nanking.  The  Panay  took  on 
board  United  States  and  foreign  offi¬ 
cials.  businessmen  and  correspond¬ 
ents  —  including  The  New  York 
Times’s  Norman  Soong  and  the  Ital¬ 
ian  correspondent  Luigi  Barzini. 
Panay  moved  upriver  a  few  miles  to 
ride  out  the  capture  of  Nanking  and 
the  sack  and  violence  that  was  antici¬ 
pated  —  and  which  took  place. 

Panay  was  far  from  any  support 
from  other  units  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet 
or  the  Yangtze  patrol.  The  Japanese 
had  warned  she  should  not  be  in  the 
middle  of  an  active  war  .prea.  The 
war  was  already  rich  with  Japanese 
harassment  of  Westerners.  Panay’s 
refusal  to  clear  out  was  widely 
known.  Several  United  States  flags  — 
including  one  that  measured  26  feet 
by  32  feet  —  were  stretched  horizon¬ 
tally  across  the  gunboat  to  identify  it 
to  aircraft.  The  crew  was  alerted  for 
defense.  Oil  ships  Were  involved,  too 
—  several  river  tankers  owned  by 
Standard  Oil,  which  had  anchored 
near  Panay  for  protection. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  12.  in  good 
visibility  and  with  Panay  dearly 
marked,  Japanese  planes  attacked 
and  sank  the  ship.  Later,  the  pilots  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  been  flying  too 
high  to  see  the  American  flags ;  it  was 
a  case  of  mistaken  identity. 

Panay’s  crew  did  not  go  to  general 
quarters  until  the  first  bomb  struck. 
The  planes  had  been  sighted,  identi¬ 
fied  and  seemed  headed  elsewhere  — 
when  suddenly  they  dived.  Panay  was 
heavily  enough  armed  for  river 
duties,  but  her  antiaircraft  defense 
was  only  eight  antiquated  World  War 
1  .30-caliber  Lewis  machine  guns. 
Panay  was  badly  hit.  About  two  hours 
after  the  first  bomb  fell,  Panay  rolled 
on  her  side  and  went  down.  One  sailor 
was  killed.  Others  were  wounded,  in¬ 
cluding  the  executive  officer,  Lieut. 
Arthur  Anders,  later  the  father  of  the 
astronaut  William  Anders.  The  survi¬ 
vors  took  refuge  ashore. 

Norman  Alley,  who  helped  me  with 
a  book  about  Panay.  was  then  a  top 
cameraman  for  Universal  Newsreel. 
He  bad  been  op  board  and  fjjioed  the 
attack,  .tie.  was:  hurried  of  China 
byttie.Nayy  w»ft\ ii.000  feet  of  filnvSnd 
rushed  home  by  destroyer  and  China 
Clipper  to  have  it  developed. 

One  of  the  first  people  to  see  the 
film  when  it  came  from  the  lab  (and 
the  sponsor  of  the  high-priority  trip 
back  to  the  United  States)  was  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  film 
showed  Japanese  planes  strafing  the 
ship  from  masthead  height,  proving 
the  Japanese  story  of  flying  too  high 
to  identify  Panay  was  false.  Later  in¬ 
formation  proved  the  Japanese  had 
planned  the  attack  to  find  out  how  far 
they  could  push  the  United  States, 
short  of  war.  The  officer  who  ordered 
the  attack.  Col.  Kingoro  Hashimoto, 
was  never  censured  —  indeed,  he  was 
decorated  for  his  role  just  49  days 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  (He  was  later 
tried  as  a  war  criminal  and  sentenced 
to  life  in  prison.) 

Norman  Alley  told  me  that  Roose¬ 
velt  asked  that  the  incriminating  seg¬ 
ment  of  film,  showing  the  Japanese 
planes  so  low  you  could  see  the  pilots’ 
faces,  be  withheld  from  the  news¬ 
reels.  Universal  agreed.  Roosevelt 
apparently  wanted  to  give  Japan  an 
out.  Apologies  were  made;  indemni¬ 
ties  were  paid.  That  was  that. 

The  United  States  refused  to  with¬ 
draw  the  gunboats  from  the  Yangtze, 
although  it  had  been  proved  they  could 
not  defend  themselves  against  Japa¬ 
nese  planes.  They  wdre  exposed  to 
other  incidents.  And  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber.  But  the  Japanese  war  advocates 
in  the  military  backed  off.  They  were 
not  yet  ready  for  war.  We  were  lucky 
— then.  Hamilton  Darby  Perry 
New  York,  July  6, 1987 


Prosecute  Unstable  Owners  Who  Abuse  Pit  Bulls  Submarine  Ball 


To  the  Editor: 

Dangerous  pit  bulls?  My  dog  is 
friendly,  loving,  intelligent,  obedient 
and  affectionate.  Showered  with  love 
since  puppyhood,  she  shows  only  af¬ 
fection  for  everyone.  Her  mother 
mid  12  brothers  and  sisters  (each 
with  a  hand-picked  responsible 
owner)  are  all  sweet,  good-natured 
dogs  that  anyone  would  trust  and  be 
proud  to  own. 

She  is  fortunate  in  not  being  one  of 
the  abused  victims  among  her  breed. 
Yes,  these  maligned  pit  bulls  are  as 
much  victims  as  the  people  they  at¬ 
tack.  Purposely  inbred,  starved,  fed 
on  gunpowder  and  blood,  whipped 
and  encouraged  in  constant  fights  to 
the  death  —  many  pit  bulls  are  un¬ 
derstandably  made  crazy  by  the  un¬ 
stable  owners  who  abuse  them.  Any 
animal  (or  human)  would  become 
dangerous  after  exposure  to  this 
kind  of  treatment. 

Unfortunately,  the  pit  bull  seems 
to  be  the  fashionable  dog  of  drug 
dealers,  gang  youths  and  other 
sadistic,  sociopathic  halfwits.  This 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


week  it’s  the  pit  bull;  last  week  it 
was  the  Doberman  pinscher;  next 
week  maybe  the  German  shepherd 
or  the  Rottweiler.  It’s  not  the  fault  of 
the  breed,  which  when  bred  and 
treated  properly,  is  not  dangerous.  A 
well-adjusted  pit  bull  will  not  go 
crazy  and  attack  a  person  for  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason  any  more  than  any 
other  dog  would. 

Prosecute  the  irresponsible  people 
who  are  abusing  these  dogs.  But  don’t 
punish  the  entire  breed  and  people 
like  me  (who  love  and  care  for  their 
dogs)  for  the  sins  ,  of  that  psychotic 
minority  and  (he  mass  hysteria 
produced  by  the  latest  fad  in  alarmist 
journalism.  Mimi  Regelson 

Richmond,  July  17, 1987 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  front-page  article  on  Russian 

baseball,  citing  Soviet  claims  of  hav¬ 
ing  invented  the  game  (July  20).  men¬ 
tioned  a  “Japanese  sidearm  pitch 
called  a  submarine."  Another  case  of 
Japan  exporting  technology  not  of  Its 
own  creation  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  foremost  American  proponent 
of  the  submarine  ball  was  Eldon 
Auker,  a  1930’s  Detroit  Tigers  pitch¬ 
er,  The  most  successful  recent  practi¬ 
tioner  is  Kent  Tekulve,  though  his 
pitch  is  more  sidearm  than  Auker’s 
nearly  underhand.  The  Japanese  may 
have  made  an  excellent  copy,  but  this 
pitch  is  a  product  of  American  inge¬ 
nuity.  Bruce  r.  Parker 

Stanford,  Calif.,  July  20, 1987 
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Mideast  Peace  Talks  May  Mean  War 


ON  MY  MIND  I  A.  M.  Rosenthal 


By  Moshe  Arens 


_  .  ,  Jerusalem 

mn  international  conference 
g\  on  the  Middle  East 
.  #  %  with  Soviet  participa- 
lion,  widely  touted  as 
M '  m  lhc  only  avenue  to 
peace  between  Israel 
Jordan  and  the  Palestinians,  is  an  ill- 
conceived  idea.  It  cannot  provide  the 
aP3r  ^mework  and  pressure-frel 

SUSP  ***** 10  resolve  whai  »s 

a  ^uest,°n  of  territory  and 
borders  but  of  Israel's  very  exisi- 
ence:  It  can  only  severely  harm  Israel 
and  increase  Soviet  power  and  pres- 
tigem  the  Middle  East. 

Until  recently,  there  was  a  consen- 
aus  in  Israel  and  America  that  direct 
talks  between  the  parties  to  the  con¬ 
flict  constituted  the  only  desirable 
format  for  peace  negotiations.  It  is 
not  only  a  reasonable,  unimpeachable 
position  but  one  of  particular  perti¬ 
nence  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflicL  Di¬ 
rect  talks,  implying  recognition, 

would  remove  a  main  obstacle  to 
peace:  Arab  refusal  to  recognize  Is¬ 
rael’s  right  to.  exist.  The  principle 
proved  itself  in  the  case  of  Egypt 
Now  we  are  told  that  Jordan  — 
weaker,  smaller  and  more  vulnerable 
to  Palestinian  and  radical  threats  — 
needs  the  protection  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  umbrella  to  enter  such  talks, 
and  has  therefore  conditioned  its  par¬ 
ticipation  on  Israel’s  acquiescence  to 
an  international  conference,  a  format 
first  proposed  —  lest  we  forget  —  by 
the. Soviet  Union  and  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization. 

Btit  no  matter  what  promises  Jor¬ 
dan  has  made  privately  to  the  United 
States  and  Israel,  to  suppose  that  a 
country  that  dares  not  defy  radical 
regimes  and  Palestinian  terrorists  on 
matters  of  procedure  will  defy  them 
on  matters  of.  substance  is  to  mock 
common  sense. 

It  is  even  more  absurd  to  contend 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  begetter  of  the 
international  conference  idea,  wouid- 
consent  to  accept  a  purely  cere¬ 
monial  role  and  serve  as  a  rubber 
stamp  for  decisions  made  by  the  par¬ 
ties  to  the  dispute.  On  the  contrary,  it 

Moshe  Arens,  a  member  of  the  Likud 
Party .  is  Minister  Without  Portfolio 
in  the  Israeli  Government 


Change  of  Heart 


would  insist  on  playing  an  active  role 
—  and  would  not  be  alone  in  doing  so. 
Every  putative  participant,  including 
America,  has  declared  that  it  would 
present  its  own  ideas  for  a  solution. 

They  all  eschew  an  “imposed"  set¬ 
tlement  —  a  rather  empty  conces¬ 
sion,  since  no  such  imposition  can  be 
forced  on  Israel  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  —  but  they  alt  assume 
that  conference  pressure  exerted  on 


Israel 
would  be 
isolated. 


Israel  to  withdraw  to  the  1949  armi¬ 
stice  line  would  prove  irresistible,  de¬ 
spite  the  official  opposition  to  such 
withdrawal  by  all  of  Israel's  major 
political  parties. 

.  It  is  not  a  baseless  assumption.  Is¬ 
rael  would  be  isolated  at  such  a  con¬ 
ference.  The  unanimity  among  par¬ 
ticipants  for  virtually  total  Israeli 
withdrawal  would  be  complete.  The 
only  difference  between  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Soviet  positions,  is  on 


whether  Judea  and  Samaria  should 
become  an  independent  P.L.O.  state 
or  a  “Palestinian  homeland"  feder¬ 
ated  with  Jordan  —  an  ultimately 
meaningless  difference,  since  there  is 
no  way  to  control  who  would  rule  Lhe 
area  once  Israel  relinquished  control. 

There  is,  however,  a  world  of  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  America’s  right  to  a 
role  of  “honest  broker"  and  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  Slates 
has  kept  on  good  terms  with  both 
sides.  It  has  successfully  concluded 
interim  agreements  between.  Israel 
and  Egypt,  Israel  and  Syria  and,  of 
course,  the  Israel-Egypt  peace  treaty 
—  ail  in  the  1970’s. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  re¬ 
store  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel, 
which  it  severed  20  years  ago;  it  sup- 
pons  terrorist  organizations,  arms 
radical  Libya  and  Syria  to  the  teeth, 
regularly  votes  to  expel  Israel  from 
the  United  Nations  and,  in  violation  of 
international  agreements,  prevents 
free  Jewish  emigration.  It  recently 
sponsored  reunification  of  the  P.L.O. 
on  a  platform  calling  for  continued 
terrorism  and  the  dismantling  of  Is- 
raeL  And  now,  having  secured  Is¬ 
rael’s  agreement  to  a  Soviet  consular 
mission  in  Tel  Aviv,  it  refuses  to  re¬ 
ciprocate  by  allowing  a  similar  Is¬ 
raeli  delegation  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Clearly,  the  Soviet  Union's  changes  in 
style  have  brought  no  concomitant 


Mr.  Nixon,  Please  Come  Back 


By  Daniel  Schorr 


r.  ,  Washington 
^.ear  Richard  M.  “Nixon: 

i  missel  around  ’Were. 
r'This  may  surprise 
you,  coming  from  one 
who  was  listed  among 
your  “enemies"  and  the  target  of  an 
F.B.I.  investigation.  So,  I  hasten  to  ex¬ 
plain. 

You  were,  compared  to  the  incum¬ 
bent,  a  hands-on  President  You  left 
no  doubt  about  who  was  in  charge.  No 
commission  ever  had  to  report  that  it 
was  hard  to  establish  responsibility 
for  White  House  decisions  because  of 
your  managerial  style. 

In  that  respect,  you  were  like  Presi¬ 
dent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  When  it  was 
revealed  that  the  C.I.A.  had  been 
bankrolling  the  National  Student  As¬ 
sociation,  his  aide,  Douglass  Cater, 
cautioned  him  against  denying  knowl¬ 
edge  —  even  though  he  had  not 
known.  Mr.  Cater  said  the  public 

'Daniel  Schorr  is  senior  news  analyst 
for  National  Public  Radio. 


would  never  believe  that  President 
Johnson  was  unwitting.  ' 

When  you  tried  to  push  off  responsi¬ 
bility  for  Watergate,  first  on  John  W. 
•Dean  3d/then  on  H.  R.  Haldeman  and 
"Jftui'1  tt* 1  Ehrr liCfS/Wari;  •  If  ’"didn 't  fly. 
That  was  because  we  "knew  of  your 
compulsive  involvement  in  every 
White  House  decision,  from  sending 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  to  China  to  skip¬ 
ping  soup  at  a  state  dinner. 

I  could  imagine  your  saying, 
“Trading  arms  with  Iran  for  hos¬ 
tages  in  Lebanon  might  be  the  popu¬ 
lar  thing  to  do,  but  it  would  be 
wrong! "  Yet  I  could  not  imagine  your 
ever  trying  to  get  away  with  saying 
that  perhaps  you  signed  a  “finding" 
authorizing  such  a  deal  —  but 
couldn't  actually  remember  having 
done  so. 

Similarly,  if  Mr.  Kissinger  had 
tried  something  so  un-Kissingerlike 
as  saying  that  to  protect  you  he  had 
destroyed  your  signed  document 
without  telling  you,  both  of  you  would 
have  been  laughed  out  of  the  White 
House.  And,  unlike  President  Reagan, 
the  chances  are  slim  that  you  would 
have  asked  for  outside  aid  for  the 
Nicaraguan  contras  without  also  sug¬ 


gesting  where  the  money  might  come 
from. 

For  example,  when  you  discussed 
hush  money  for  the  Watergate  bur¬ 
glars,  you  were  the  first  to  say  that 
you  knew  whereTio  lay  your  hands-On 
a  million  dollars.  That's  what  I  mean 
about  a  hands-on  President. 

Your’ Oval  Office  tapes  show  that 
you  were  in  on  every  scheme,  never 
letting  the  tiller  slip  from  your  grasp. 
With  you,  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  could 
have  asked,  "What  did  the  President 
know  and  when  did  he  know  it?”  No 
one  would  have  dreamed  of  asking, 
“What  did  the  President  forget  and 
when  did  he  forget  it?” 

And  speaking  of  tapes,  you  would 
certainly  not  have  let  subordinates 
destroy  your  records  without  your 
permission.  That,  in  fact,  is  why  the 
tapes  survived  —  give  or  take  18 
minutes  or  so. 

Like  Mr.  Reagan,  you  denied  a  lot, 
but  your  deniability  was  never  very 
plausible.  We  appreciated  that.  And, 
because  you  were  a  take-charge 
President,  you  also  had  to  take 
charges.  The  Reagan  days  make  us 
yearn  for  the  old  Nixon  days  when 
things  were  “perfectly  clear.”  i  i 


WASHINGTON  I J  ames  Reston 


The  Brighter  Side 


ja  t  the  end  of  these  past  two 
weeks  of  the  Iran-contra  hear- 
ings,  the  mood  in  Washington  is 
nuch  better  than  it  wa’s  at  the  begui¬ 
ling.  Secretary  of  Stale  Shultz  lanced 
he  poison.  He  told  an  alarming  story  of 
orrupiion  at  the  top  of  the  Govern- 
nent.  and  by  letting  it  all  out  he  some- 
low  managed  to  restore  a  sense  of 
ruth  and  purpose  to  the  proceedings. 

In  doing  so,  he  demonstrated  that 
melee  led,  unconfirmed  and  virtually 
mknown  staff  officers  in  the  White 
louse  can  make  major  foreign  policy 
lecisions  by  deceiving  the  President 
ind  distorting  the  normal  system  of 
ccountable  democratic  government. 

But  second,  and  equally  important, 
4r.  Shultz  and  these  committees  also 
iemonstrated  that  this  system  of 
eparate  and  equal  powers-  can  be 
nanipulated  only  so  far  before  it 
allies  under  stress. 

This,  is  what  has  happened  in  wash- 
ngion,  because  one  official,  without 
he  shield  of  immunity  or  the  aid  of 
ounsel,  simply  told  the  truth.  Mr. 
Ihultz  transformed  what  had  been  a 
awyers1  battle,  and  in  some  ways  a 
artisan  political  wrangle,  into  a  gen- 
ral  understanding  of  what  went 
trong  and  what  corrective  action 
leedstobetaken. 

He  tried  to  excuse  the  President  s 
managerial  irresponsibility  but  dld- 
i’t  quite  succeed.  He  didn't  give  his 
wn  stewardship  an  “A-plus"  either, 
«it  he  described  “the  battle  royal 
/ithin  the  Government  over  the  smp- 
nent  of  arms  to  Iran,  the  "nutty  ef- 
orts  of  the  C.I.A.  and  the  National  Se- 
urity  Council  to  assume  the  a^Ul01j 
ty  of  the  policymakers,  the  cock 
rnd  bull”  stories  they  told  in  the  prth 
ess,  and  his  own  efforts  to  restore  or- 
terbyofferingtoresign.  ' 

Several  good  things  came  out  of  au 


Shultz 

restored  truth 
and  purpose. 


’  this.  It  was  made  clear,  at  least  to  com¬ 
mittee  members,  that  the  exercise  of 
government  power  without  account¬ 
ability  is  a  formula  for  failure  if  not 
disaster;  that  Congress  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  must  cooperate  if  there  is  to  be  an 
effective  foreign  policy  that  people  can 
trust,  and  that  every  lie  leaves  a  drop 
of  poison  in  its  wake. 

These  are  not  merely  glittering 
generalities.  After  the  pain  and  hu¬ 
miliation  of  these  scandals,  it  will 
probably  be  a  long  time  before  the 
C.I.A.  and  the  N.S.C.  conruse  intelli¬ 
gence  with  policy,  and  run  wild  over 
or  around  the  President  and  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  a  long  time  too  before  the 
Constitution  is  violated  in  the  name  of 
conservative  principles. 

Admiral  Poindexter  tried  to  blame 
the  press  and  his  fear  of  leaks  for  his 
secret  manipulations  on  Iran  and  the 
contras,  but  the  truth  is  that  the 
Washington  press  corps  did  a  very 
poor  job  on  this  squalid  story. 

It  was  scooped  by  an  obscure 
magazine  in  the  Middle  East  on  the 
U.S-  arms  sales  to  Iran,  and  after  lis¬ 
tening  to  Mr.  Shultz's  account  of 
trickery  and  guerrilla  warfare  in  and 
around  the  White  House,  one  has  to 
wonder  what  all  these  journalistic 
plumbers  were  doing  while  01  lie  was 
running  loose  and  Mr.  Shultz  was  re¬ 
signing. 

Admiral  Poindexter  proved  that 


staff  officers  can't  “protect"  Presi¬ 
dents  by  keeping  them  in  thfe  dark,  and 
that  Presidents  can’t  protect  them¬ 
selves  by  closing  their  eyes.  Colonel 
North  proved  that  bravery  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  President  may  be  the  high 
road  to  popularity  and  wealth,  but  are 
no  substitute  for  obeying  the  law. 

And  Mr.  Shultz  reminded  us  that 
those  in  high  places  are  more  than  the 
administrators  of  government  bureaus 
or  the  writers  of  the  laws,  but  that  they 
are  also,  as  Walter  Lippmann  observed 
many  years  ago,  "the  custodians  of  a 

nation’s  ideals,  of  the  beliefs  it  cher¬ 
ishes,  of  its  permanent  hopes,,  of  the 
faith  which  makes  a  nation  out  of  a 
mere  aggregation  of  individuals." 

Congress,  too,  proved  something  in 
these  hearings.  It  staged  an  educa¬ 
tional  seminar  on  the  Constitution  for  a 
vast  audience.  It  demonstrated  that 
men  can  differ  with  good-natured  ci¬ 
vility,  and  that  there  are  still  some 
good  men  we  may  be  overlooking  in 
our  search  for  the  next  PresidenL 

Henry  Kissinger  said  a  few  years 
ago  that  if  he  had  the  power  to  appoint 
a  President,  his  choice  would  be 
George  Shultz.  Maybe  he  wouldn't  say 
so  now,  but  here  is  a  man  who  has  run 
the  budget,  the  Labor  Department, 
Treasury  and  State,  and  nobody  even 
mentions  him  for  the  White  House. 

That  is  a  part  of  “the  system”  that 
needs  to  be  analyzed  while  Washington 
is  in  a  reforming  mood.  We  have  seen 
recently,  almost  for  the  first  time.  Im¬ 
pressive  men  like  Hamilton  or  Indiana, 
FoJey  of  Washington.  ‘Mitchell  and 
Cohen  ol  Maine,  and  we  keep  hearing 
about  Baker  of  Tennessee  and  Cuomo 
of  New  York  and  others  who  are  at 
least  as  Presidential'  as  the  running 
candidates,  but  the  people  don't  see 
them.  Maybe  it's  because  they  just 
don’t  look  around.  i 1- 
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changes  in  substance  m  its  Middle 
East  policies. 

Advocates  of  the  international  con¬ 
ference  assure  us  that  a  condition  for 
SovieL  participation  would  be  full 
Soviet  restoration  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Israel  and  free  Jewish  emi¬ 
gration.  But  once  the  wheels  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  conference  started  turn¬ 
ing,  would  the  world  —  and  Israel  — 
possess  the  perseverance  to  wait 
until  the  Soviet  ambassador  pre¬ 
sented  his  credentials  m  Jerusalem? 
Until  400.000  Jews  were  granted  exit 
visas?  Until  a  flow  of  50,000  emi¬ 
grants  a  year  was  established? 

If  not,  Soviet  leverage  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  Would  be  unmatchable:  By  link¬ 
ing  Jewish  emigration  and  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  to  Israeli  concessions 
at  the  talks,  Moscow  would  make  Is¬ 
rael’s  position  untenable. 

We  are  assured  that  if  lhe  major 
powers*  insisted  nn  interfering  in 
bilateral  lsrael-Jordan  negotiations, 
Israel  would  be  free  tu  walk  out.  Bui  it 
is  inconceivable  that  Israel  could, 
with  impunity,  boll  a  conference  it 
has  so  adamantly  pushed  for.  The 
momentum  of  worldwide  expecta¬ 
tions,  the  universal  hope  for  a  break¬ 
through  and  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  generated  by  such  a  confer¬ 
ence  could  mu  be  cavalierly  dis¬ 
missed:  If  Israel  walked  out,  it  would 
be  branded  a  rejector  of  peace. 

The  rush  to  an  international  confer¬ 
ence  is  a  classie  example  of  the  ero¬ 
sion  of  will  in  a  democracy  in  the  face 
of  externa!  pressures  and  promises, 
and  internal  impatience  and  fatigue. 
What  Israelis  who  pursue  it  want  is 
massive  international  pressure  to 
cover  their  own  acquiescence  in  a 
solution  they  previously  deemed  life- 
threatening.  It  is  a  solution  most  Is¬ 
raelis  consider  not  a  formula  for 
peace  but  a  prescription  fur  war. 


The  lives  of  millions  of  people  in 
Asia,  the  Pacific  and  Latin 
America  have  been  touched, 
deeply  and  for  the  better,  by  a  turn¬ 
around  in  American  foreign  policy. 

“Foreign  policy"  is  just  shorthand 
for  how  a  country  sees  the  world  and 
aers  to  achieve  what  it  sees  as  its 
basic  interests.  So  when  there  is  a 
real  turn  in  the  foreign  policy  of  a 
major  power  it  is  obviously  a  matter 
of  moment.  But  this  change  has  gone 
relatively  unnoticed  in  the  United 
States,  overwhelmed  by  the  Iran-con¬ 
tra  trauma.  Just  the  same,  it  is  likely 
to  be  the  material  of  history  books 
when  people  are  saying  Admiral  Who 
and  Colonel  Whatshisname. 

For  almost  four  decades,  the  U.S. 
could  almost  always  be  counted  on  to 
give  its  support  to  military  dictator¬ 
ships  or  right-wing  civilian  tyrannies. 

Part  or  the  reason  was  a  fear  of 
Communism  —  often  no  paranoid  mi¬ 
rage.  But  time  after  time  the  U.S.  ig¬ 
nored  or  shunned  the  democratic  cen¬ 
ter.  It  did  not  so  much  overestimate 
Communist  strength  as  fatally  mini¬ 
mize  the  desire  of  the  people  or  a  coun¬ 
try  to  rule  themselves  in  freedom. 

And  many  of  our  _ 


Washington's 
new  distaste 
for  dictators. 


diplomats  and  mili¬ 
tary  people  round  ii 
easier  tu  get  along 
with  generals  who 
mode  jhemsplves 
presidents  than 
presidents  who 
were  elected  and 
had  to  deal  with 
time-wasting 
pesky  democratic 

procedures.  One  of  the  tragedies  of 
modem  American  history  is  that  a 
country  that  believes  in  political 
democracy  for  itself,  and  once  was 
seen  as  its  very  fountainhead,  became 
associated  around  the  world  with  sup¬ 
port  of  tyranny. 

Just  18  months  ago.  on  a  trip  to  Asia. 
I  visited  three  dictatorships  —  South 
Korea,  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia. 
The  saddest  part  of  the  trip  to  me  was 
that  people  I  met  look  it  for  granted 
that  my  country  would  support  the  ty¬ 
rants  against  those  fighting  for  the 
political  freedoms  (he  United  States 
was  supposed  to  embody. 

Time  and  again  they  had  seen 
American  governments  preach  free¬ 
dom  and  support  tyrannies,  and  seen 
American  citizens  accept  it. 

There  is  a  change.  The  United 
States  Government  no  longer  extends 
that  automatic  support. 

What's  more,  the  expectation  is 
growing  abroad  that  the  United 
States  will  probably  use  its  influence 
against  the  tyrants  in  lime  of  crisis, 
not  for  them. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  U.S.  finally  got 
around-  to  understanding  lhai  Ferdi¬ 


nand  Marcos  had  to  go.  In  South  Korea, 
Washington  told  the  generals  who  have 
ruled  for  a  quarier  of  a  century  that  we 
will  not  be  at  all  happy  if  they  use  arms 
to  pul  down  the  revolution  for  political 
freedoms.  Eighteen  months  ago  in 
Seoul,  I  was  ashamed  of  American 
policy  toward  South  Korea;  last  week 
in  Seoul  I  was  encouraged  by  it. 

In  Panama,  we  are  trying  to  say 
goodbye  forever  to  a  strange  general 
we  once  hung  with  medals.  In  Haiti, 
and  in  a  half-dozen  countries  in  Latin 
America,  we  have  removed  our  sup¬ 
port  from  dictators  or  the  coup-minded 
military. 

What  happened? 

For  one,  the  Philippine  street  revolu¬ 
tion  turned  out  to  have  wings,  as  did 
the  American  and  French  in  their  time. 

Corazon  Aquino  happened,  to  help  it 
fly.  If  she  had  not  been  there  to  channel 
the  desires  and  anger  of  the  people  into 

a  democratic  explosion,  Mr.  Marcos 
would  have  lingered  on.  The  chances 
are  that  he  would  have  been  succeeded 
in  his  Manila  palace  not  by  a  woman  in 
a  yellow  dress  but  a  Communist  guer- 
nita  leader  m  jungle  combat  gear 

One  day  President  Aquino  may  have 

_  to  fight  the  Com- 

i  munist  army,  but 

she  has  bought 
time  for  herself 
and  her  people,  and 
us. 

President  Rea¬ 
gan  at  first  would 
have  preferred  a 
Marcos  victory. 

_  But  something 

was  happening  in 
Washington  as  well  as  Manila.  People 
stuck  their  necks  out  —  State  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  and  military  men  like 
Adm.  William  J.  Crowe,  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  They  per¬ 
suaded  Mr.  Reagan  that  the  security 
of  American  bases  in  lhe  Philippines, 
and  of  the  entire  American  political 
position  in  the  islands,  would  be  swal¬ 
lowed  in  chaos  and  perhaps  Commu¬ 
nism  if  Mr.  Marcos  stayed. 

The  Philippine  revolution  flew  to 
South  Korea.  It  has  flown  to  Panama. 
It  will  fly  wider  as  word  sinks  in  that 
something  is  happening  in  Washing¬ 
ton  aside  from  televised  hearings  of 
sleaze  and  arrogance. 

Mr.  Reagan  and  Secretary  Shultz 
would  have  been  furiously  and  prop¬ 
erly  denounced  if  they  had  stuck  with 
Marcos.  Duvalier,  the  South  Korean 
Junta  and  that  Panamanian  general.. 

They  did  not  and  that  is  part  of  his¬ 
tory  and  the  daily  lives  of  millions  of 
people  far  from  Washington  and  from 
Admiral  Who  and  Colonel  Whatshis¬ 
name.  So  a  little  applause  will  not 
hurt.  It  always  pays  to  praise  people 
wise  enough  to  come  around  to  your 
own  way  of  thinking.  >  I 
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WHAT’S  NEW  IN  BOOK  DISTRIBUTION 


RsC  ENT  head  lines  about  the  book  in¬ 
dustry  have  been  telling  tales  of  con¬ 
solidations  and  mergers.  But  quietly 
all  across  the  tend,  small  publishers  have 
been  springing  up.  Book  publishing,  after  all, 
is  easy  to  enter.  All  it  takes  is  a  tide  or  two. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  publish  a  book,  another 
to  get  it  into  bookstores  and  into  the  hands  of 
readers. 

Book  distribution  has  always  been  a  com¬ 
plex,  competitive  business.  Now  it  seems  to 
be  growing  more  so.  In  1 985,  almost  51 .000 
books  were  published  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  R.R.  Bowker  Com¬ 
pany,  yet  the  typical  chain  and  independent 
bookstores  cany  no  more  than  20,000  titles  a 
year. 

The  industry's  mergers  and  consolidations 
have  resulted  in  cutbacks  in  the  number  of 
sates  representatives  employed  by  publish¬ 
ers  to  canvas  booksellers  around  the  coun¬ 


try.  But  those  losses  have  been  partly  offset 
by  a  growing  number  of  independent  distribu¬ 
tors  who  have  set  up  shop  to  distribute  the 
books  of  small  publishers. 

Books  pose  distribution  problems  of  a 
unique  sort  Because  each  book  is  different 
no  two  can  be  marketed  alike  and  distribu¬ 
tors  must  be  able  to  discuss  a  range  of  titles. 
And  books  are  ordered  —  or  passed  up  — 
on  the  basis  of  whim,  jacket  design,  pressure 
from  salesmen  of  any  number  of  other  sub¬ 
jective  criteria. 

Moreover,  they  are  one  of  the  few  products 
returnable  for  full  credit,  much  to  the  despair 
of  the  many  publishers  who  would  like  to  end 
that  time-honored  practice. 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich  tried  to  change 
it  in  1 981 .  it  instituted  a  no-retums  policy  and 
tried  to  soften  that  blow  by  raising  the  dis¬ 
count  it  offered  on  the  wholesale  prices  of  its 
books.  But  it  could  not  hold  out  for  long: 
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Wholesalers  bought  fewer  of  its  titles,  argu¬ 
ing  that  even  the  increased  discount  was  not 
enough  to  offset  the  risk  of  buying  on  a  no-re- 
tum  basis. 

Rawed  as  the  existing  system  may  be,  in¬ 
dustry  officials  say  that  booksellers  will  not 
take  a  chance  on  unknown  authorsor  experi¬ 
mental  novels  unless  they  can  return 
those  books  if  they  don't  sell. 

To  be  sure,  getting  a  book  into  the  hands  of 
a  potential  buyer  has  been  a  problem  at  least 
since  the  1780’s,  when  "Parson  Weems.” 
decked  out  in  his  clerical  coat,  sold  books 
door-to-door,  traveling  up  and  down  the  East  ' 
Coast — while  somehow  finding  the  time  to 
preach,  play  the  fiddle  and  chum  out  his  own 
fanciful  biographies  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ben  Franklin  and  William  Penn. 

But.  with  more  books  and  publishers  than 
ever  before,  the  distribution  problem  is  clear¬ 
ly  growing. 


Turning  to  the  Big  Guys  for  Help 


IF  big  publishers  have  problems 
getting  their  books  to  readers, 
their  small  counterpans  —  who 
cannot  afford  such  things  as  sales 
staffs,  warehouses  and  computers 
—  are  in  even  worse  shape.  And 
that  problem  is  intensifying  as  the 
number  of  small  publishers  rises. 

“To  start  up  in  a  very  crowded 
and  tough  marketplace  without  a 
strong  distributor  can  be  a  pre¬ 
scription  for  disaster,"  said  Laur¬ 
ence  J.  Kirshbaum,  president  of 
Warner  Books. 

Several  small  publishers  are 
tackling  the  problem  by  having 
large  publishing  houses  distribute 
their  books.  But  some  smaller  pub¬ 
lishers  have  begun  attacking  the 
problem  differently.  Jameson 
Books  of  Ottawa,  III.,  for  example, 
supplements  its  bookstore  sales 
with  a  thriving  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness.  Taylor  Publishing,  ,a  small 
publisher  in  Dallas,  fashioned  an 
unusual  agreement  to  distribute 
the  books  of  another  small  publish¬ 
er,  Algonquin  Books  of  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C. 

Distribution  agreements  vary 
widely.  Some  distributors  do  little 
more  than  fill  orders  and  provide 
warehouse  space.  But  most  agree¬ 
ments  provide  more  services  for 


small  publishers.  They  call  for  ar 
distributor  to  try  to  sell  a  client 
publisher's  books  to  the  bookstores 
they  visit  at  least  twice  a  year. 
They  call  for  inclusion  of  the  titles 
in  the  distributor's  catalogue.  And 
they  set  aside  time  for  the  small 


publishers  to  show  their  wares  at 
distributors'  sales  conferences, 
held  twice  a  year. 

Booksellers  like  this  arrange¬ 
ment  because  they  can  combine 
orders  for  a  variety  of  small  pub¬ 
lishers  handled  by  a  single  distrib¬ 


utor.  That  gets  them  larger  dis¬ 
counts  than  if  they  ordered  from 
each  publisher  separately.  Order¬ 
ing  jointly  and  receiving  only  one 
bill  slashes  paperwork. 

Distributors  make  regular  pay¬ 
ments  to  clients,  even  if  they  have 
a  hard  lime  collecting  from  book¬ 
sellers.  But  small  —  or  new  — 
publishers  are  less  likely  to  be  paid 
on  time.  The  big  distributor,  after 
all.  is  also  a  big  publisher,  with  a 
whole  range  of  books  the  booksell¬ 
er  wants  —  and  will  be  unable  to 
buy  if  it  has  debts  outstanding.  Of 
course,  distributors  charge  for 
their  services:  Tees  range  from  20 
to  30  percent  of  the  retail  price  of 
each  hardcover  book  sold,  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  returns. 

After  subtracting  that  and  the 
average  45  percent  discount  to 
bookstores,  small  publishers 
whose  books  are  distributed  by  oth¬ 
ers  are  left  with  25  to  35  percent  of 
a  book's  cover  price.  From  that 
they  must  pay  author's  royalties, 
overhead,  salaries,  rent  and  other 
expenses-  There  isn't  much  room 
left  for  profit,  but  a  major  best 
seller,  or  even  a  backiisf  book  that 
sells  steadily  for  many  years,  can 
help  keep  a  small  publisher  in  ihe 
black  for  a  long  time.  ■ 


The  Importance  of  Being  in  Sync 


WHEN  Warner  Books,  a 
power  in  paperback  pub¬ 
lishing,  started,  publishing 
hardcover  books  a  few  years  ago.  it 
wanted  immediate  credibility  with 
booksellers..  So,  in  an  agreement 
drawn  up  on  a  napkin  in  a  midtown. 
Manhattan  restaurant,  it  struck  a 
deal  with  Random  House,  an  old 
pro  in  the  business. 

Random  House  would  distribute 
Warner’s  hardcovers.  In  return, 
Warner  would  distribute  the  paper¬ 
backs  of  Ballantine,  Fawcett  and 
Del  Ray  —  all  Random  House  im¬ 
prints  —  to  the  mass-  market  chan¬ 
nels  it  knew  best:  drug  stores  and 
supermarkets,  among  others.  And 
Ballantine  would  distribute  those 
Warner  paperbacks  earmarked 
for  bookstores. 

The  deal  was  a  success.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Laurence  J.  Kirshbaum, 
Warner's  president,  distribution 
income  is  the  best  kind  of  revenue. 
Publishers,  he  said,  do  not  pay 
royalties  or  authors'  advances  out 
of  it.  “And  since  you're  distributing 
through  a  sales  force  already  in 
place,  the  money  is  flowing  right 
through  to  the  bottom  line,"  he 
added. 

This  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  as  distributors  take  a 
closer  look  at  their  own  finances. 
Harper  &  Row,  bought  several 
months  ago  by  Rupert  Murdoch, 
plans  to  cut  back  on  the  35  publish¬ 
ers  it  distributes.  "We  are  not  go¬ 


ing  to  eliminate  our  client  busi¬ 
ness,  but  we  only  want  to  hold  on  to 
those  that  fit  and  are  profitable." 
said  George  Craig,  Harper's  acting 
chief  executive. 

Harper’s  fiscal-year  1986  reve¬ 
nues  from  book  distribution  totaled 
$4.3  million,  according  to  BP  Re¬ 
port,  a  publishing  newsletter.  Some 
clients  contributed  more  than  oth¬ 
ers.  “We  looked  at  direct  costs 
related  to  each  account  —  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  overhead,  space  utili¬ 
zation,  monthly  inventory,  indirect 
costs  in  cash  collection  and  ac¬ 


counting,"  Mr.  Craig  said. 

Other  distributors  will  surely  fol¬ 
low  Harper's  lead.  Some  houses 
say  they  will  not  distribute  for  a 
small  publisher  unless  its  sales  are 
likely  to  exceed  $500,000  to  $1  mil¬ 
lion. 

Robert  L.  Bernstein,  chairman 
of  Random  House,  agrees  that  dis¬ 
tribution  income  is  Important  to 
publishers.  With  annual  sales  over 
$300  million  for  books,  published  by 
the  various  Random  House  im¬ 
prints,  the  company  earns  another 
$50  million  to  $75  million  a  year 


distributing  for  a  dozen  other  pub¬ 
lishers,  including  Reader's  Digest 
Books  and  Sierra  Club. 

Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux  also 
does  well  in  distribution.  In  the 
past  several  years,  said  Roger  W. 
Straus,  company  president,  it  “has 
done  a  couple  million  dollars' 
worth  of  business"  just  from  dis¬ 
tributing  the  books  of  North  Point 
Press  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  which 
has  published  two  best  sellers  — 
“Sort  of  the  Morning  Star"  by  Evan 
Connell  and  “West  With  the  Night" 
by  Beryl  Markham.  ■ 


Bringing  Help  to  the  Small  Publishers 


ERIC  KAMPMANN  started 
with  three  clients  almost  sev¬ 
en  years  ago,  but  now  his 
company  is  the  biggest  distributor 
Of  books  by  small  publishers.  His 
60  clients  include  publishers  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Flor¬ 


ida  and  England. 

Mr.  Kampmann  has  given  cur¬ 
rency  in  publishing  circles  to  the 
adage  that  in  unity  there  is 
strength.  His  clients  will  publish 
400  new  titles  this  year,  they  have 
4,000  titles  in  the  backlist  and 


Kampmann  &  Company's  sales 
will  top$10  million. 

“The  man  is  an  absolute  ge¬ 
nius,"  said  Lawrence  Freundlich, 
whose  Freundlich  Books  were  once 
distributed  by  Macmillan.  "He’s 
made  it  possible  for  small  publish¬ 


ers  to  succeed  among  the  giants." 

If  was  while  he  was  working  at 
Simon  &  Schuster  that  Mr.  Kamp¬ 
mann  learned  that  smali  publish¬ 
ers  had  trouble  gelling  their  books 
into  stores.  "So  many  came  to  us 
for  help,"  he  said,  "and  for  the 
most  part  we  couldn't  provide  it." 

His  company  now  will  provide 
advertising  help,  promotion,  pub¬ 
licity,  in-store  displays  and  jacket 
design.  But  the  core  of  its  business 
is  distribution  —  storing  books  in 
ns  East  Rutherford.  N.J..,  ware¬ 
house,  selling  them  and  billing  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Kampmann  charges  20  to  25  per¬ 
cent  of  a  book's  list  price,  depend¬ 
ing  on  sales  volume,  compared  to 
an  Industry  average  of  20  to  30 
percent.  “Our  publishers  tend  to  be 
those  in  the  $250,000  to  $500,000-a- 
year  range,"  Mr.  Kampmann  said, 
adding  that  he  is  equipped  to  han¬ 
dle  a  client  whose  annual  sales  are 
as  high  as  $3  million.  Bigger  cli¬ 
ents,  he  said,  would  probably  want 
to  do  the  sales  and  collections 
themselves. 

Kampmann  has  four  house 
salesmen  and  18  commission  reps. 
Some  40  percent  of  the  company's 
business  is  with  independent  book 
stores.  ■ 
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WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

G.E.’s  Radio  Days 
Gome  to  an  End 


G.E.  is  getting  out  of  some  of  the 
businesses  it  has  been  in  since  it  was 
founded.  In  two  major  deals,  it  agreed 
to  sell  us  consumer  electronics  busi¬ 
ness  for  about  $800  milltoh  to  Thom¬ 
son  of  Franre.  which  has  had  some 
troubles  in  that  field  in  recent  years 
and  needs  a  boost.  In  return.  Thom¬ 
son  wilt  give  G.E.  its  medical  equip¬ 
ment  business,  providing  G.E.  with  a 
lift  m  that  attractive,  albeit  risky, 
area.  And  NBC.  pan  of  RCA,  which 
was  purchased  by  G.E.  last  year,  is 
selling  its  radio  network  for  $50  mil¬ 
lion  to  Westwood  One,  a  producer  of 
programs  based  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  deals  illustrate  how  the  orrgi-. 
nal  business  of  an  Amencan  com¬ 
pany  can  become  less  attractive  as 
the  company  matures.  G.E..  which 
*  built  its  strength  in  the  early  days  of 
radio  and,  later,  television,  has  been 
lagging  in  consumer  electronics  as 
impons  have  cui  into  the  American 
market.  Indeed,  Zenith  will  be  the 
sole  Amencan  survivor  in  the  field. 
The  NBC  radio  network  —  which  was 
founded  61  years  ago  by  RCA,  G.E. 
and  Westinghouse  to  help  market 
radios  —  has  been  undercut  by  televi¬ 
sion.  Analysts  say  that,  in  this  case,  it 
is  a  wise  company  that  abandons 
tradition  in  favor  or  the  bottom  line. 

• 

Carl  C.  Icahn  wants  to  take  T.W.A. ' 
private.  The  financier  had  purchased 
control  of  the  airline  after  a  big  bat¬ 
tle.  but  now  he  says  he  wants  back  the 
money  he  invested,  to  use  for  “acqui-  . 
sit  tons  that  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  the  airline."  In  a  complicated  deal 
that  he  hopes  will  give  him  back  most 
ol  his  $450  million  investment.  Mr. 
Icahn  offered  $1.2  billion  for  the  27 
percent  of  the  public  shares  he  does 
not  own.  or  $40  a  share,  part  of  which 
would  come  from  junk  bonds. 

• 

Consumer  prices  rose  four-tenths 
of  1  percent  in  June,  not  an  outra¬ 
geous  figure  but  one  that  is  nonethe¬ 
less  ahead  of  last  year's.  For  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter,  prices  rose  at  an  annual 
'  rate  of  -f.ff  percent,  less- than  the:6'.7 
percent  rare  of  ' 
the  first  quarter. 

That  brought  a  / 

sigh  of  relief  / 
from  some  / 

economists,  who  C.P.I. 
had  worried  that  I 

the  first-quarter  I  +0.4% 

pace  would  con-  I  in  June 

tinue.  ...  The  | 

gross  '  national 
product  rose  at  a 

2.6  annual  rate  in  the  srcond  quarter, 
far  slower  than  the  4.4  percent  rale  of 
the  first  quarter.  The  slowdown  had 
been  expected. . . .  Orders  for  durable 
goods  rose  1.4  percent  in  June,  led  by 
military  orders. 

Paul  A.  Voicker  warned  that  infla¬ 
tionary  pressures  still  exist  in  the 
marketplace.  In  one  of  his  final  apo- 
pea ranees  before  Congress  as  Fed" 
chairman,  Mr.  Voicker  said  rising  oil 
prices  and  the  falling  dollar  create  a..  • 
"critical  moment"  for  policymakers. 

0 

Pennznil  offered  a  plan  under 
which  Texaco,  in  its  Chapter  11  reor¬ 
ganization.  would  pay  Pennzoil  $4.1 
billion  as  a  major  creditor.  A  court 
ruling  that  Texaco  owes  Pennzoil 
$10.53  billion  for  thwarting  Pennzoil's 


rakeover  of  Getty  was  whar  put  Tex¬ 
aco  in  Chapter  1 1.  but  a  judge  gave  « 
until  December  to  file  us  own  reor- 
ganiza lion  plan. 


The  Senate  passed  (he  trade  bill, 
setting  the  stage  for  a  confrontation 
with  the  White  House.  The  huge  omni¬ 
bus  bill  musl  be  reconciled  with  the 
House  version,  but  both  contain  provi¬ 
sions  for  retaliation  against  foreign 
trading  partners  for  unfair  practices, 
measures  the  President  considers 
protectionist  and  has  vowed  to  veto 

• 

Stocks  retreated  in  what  analysts 
called  a  correction  after  the  previous 
week's  records.  The  Dow  Jones  in¬ 
dustrial  average  ended  at  2.485.33, 
down  24.71  for  the  week.  Bond  prices 
fell  sharply  as  the  Government  can¬ 
celed  Treasury  auctions  because  it 
was  over  its  debt  limit. 


Black  ink.  Ford  led  the.  Big  Three . 
auto  makers,  earning  '$1.5'  billion  in 
the  second  quarter,  a  38.9  percent  in¬ 
crease.  G.M.  fell  3.9  percent,  to  $980.3 
million.  Chrvsler’s  earnings  fell  12 
percent,  to  $428.7  million,  but  that  was 
better  than  analysts  had  expected. . . . 
Digital's  net  rose  58  percent,  below 
analysts'  expectations.  . . .  GTE's 
earnings  fell  27.7  percent,  and  MCI 
was  down  50  percent.  ...  Merrill 
Lynch  fell  8.6  percent,  and  it  said 
losses  on  its  bond-trading  operations 
in  April  were  a  huge  $3/<  million  be¬ 
cause  of  unauthorized  trading.  Salo¬ 
mon’s  earnings  fell  65.8  percent,  and 
it  announced  a  major  management 
restructuring _ Exxon  rose  3.1  per¬ 

cent.  but  Pennzoil  plunged  70  percent. 

Red  ink.  Major  banks  continued  to 
post  big  losses  because  of  increased 
loss  reserves  on  third-world  loans. 
Citibank  lost  $2.6  billion,  a  record 
quarterly  loss  for  an  Amencan  bank. 
BankAmerica  lost  $1.14  billion  and 
Manufacturers  Hanover  lost  52.3?  bil¬ 
lion.  -. . .  Fireman's  Fund  lost  SI  15.5 
million  after  it  increased-its  loan  loss 
reserves  to  cover  higher  claims.  . . . 
Continental  Airlines  lost  S7M  million, 
and  its  president  and  chief  executive. 
Thomas  G.  Plaskett  resigned,  leaving 
the  carrier  under  the  direct  control  of 
Frank  Lorenzo. 
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It’s  time  for  irises 


THE  GERMAN  IRIS  (Iris  germani- 
ca,  also  called  “flag  iris",  irus  in 
Hebrew),  a  very  common,  useful 
and  quite  interesting  rhizomatous 
perennial  should  be  divided  and 
planted  now  during  July-August. 
Botanically  it  belongs. to  the  “iri- 
daceae"  family  like  the  crocus  and 
the  gladiolus.  The  name  of  this  flow¬ 
er  derives  from  the  name  of  the 
Greek  goddess  of  the  rainbow;  pre¬ 
sumably  in  reference  to  the  many 
colours  of  the  flowers. 

This  is  a  big  plant  family  with 
about  80  generas  and  1200  species  of 
flowers.  The  lands  of  origin  include 
north  Iraq.  (Iris  mesopotamica)  the 
Y emen,  (Iris  albicans)  Germany  and 
Holland.  Not  many  plant  families 
are  as  widely  distributed  as  the  irises. 
They  are  also  native  to  China,  Siber¬ 
ia  and  Africa.  Wild-growing  irises 
can  be  found  in  the  swamps  of 
Louisiana,  in  -the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina  and  in  the  marshes  of 
Maine. 

There  are  also  important  wild 
irises  in  different  parts  of  Israel. 
They  are  very  beautiful,  protected 
flowers  which  may  not  be  picked. 
Records  of  irises  exist  in  Egypt,  too. 
A  white  variety  was  carried  by  the 
Saracen  armies  to  plant  on  soldiers* 
graves.  Long-stemmed,  purplish 
irises  can  be  seen  in  spring  every¬ 
where  in  old  Arab  cemeteries  in  this 
country.  The  iris  was  also  mentioned 
by  Dioscorides  in  the  6th  century.  It 
was  the  "fleur-de-lis"  of  France!  As 
early  as  1576,  the  great  botanist 
Carolus  Clusius  listed  9  species  from 
southern  Europe.  In  1601.  the  same 
writer  described  28  tall,  bearded 
(German)  varieties,  noting -that 
there  is. great  variation  among  iris  -, 
grown  from  seed. 

Dr.  Michael  Avi-shai,  director  of 
(he  Hebrew  University's  botanical 
gardens,  is  an  iris  specialist  and 
keeps  a  great  selection  of  beautifully 
blooming  Israeli  species  on  the  ter¬ 
races  of  the  botanical  garden  in  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Irises  of  many  kinds  have  been 
grown  in  gardens  all  over  the  world 
for  centuries,  but  during  the  past  200 
years  many  new  species  have  been 
discovered  and  introduced  to  cul¬ 
tivation.  Dr.  Avi-shai  discovered  a 
wild-growing  iris  near  the  town 
Yeruham  in  the  southern  Negev.  It  is 
dark  brown  in  colour  and  is  called 
Iris  hyaruhamensis. 

THE  IRIS,  BECAUSE  of  its  beauty, 
adaptability,  inexpensiveness  and 
long  blooming  period,- is  one  of  the 
most  popular  flowers  in  old  Jeru¬ 
salem  gardens.  In  the  last  decade 
they  have  spread  to  many  other 
places  in  the  country.  I,  myself, 
began  growing  irises  here  about  50 


years  ago  and  I  have  never  stopped 
learning  about  this  useful  plant. 
When  I  was  entrusted  with  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Dan  Carmel  Hotel 
gardens  two  years  ago,  I  took  about 
50  iris  rhizomes  from  my  garden  to 
Haifa  and  planted  them  in  baif- 
staade  in  heavy  soil.  They  not  only 
adapted  well  to  the  hotter  summer 
climate  and  the  coastal  storms  in 
winter,  but  while  in  Jerusalem  they 
flower  only  once  a  year  —  always  in 
spring  -  in  Haifa,  surprisingly,  they 
produced  a  second  round  of  nice 
flowers  in  mid-summer! 

Irises  increase  rapidly  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy.  After  three  to  four 
years  you  should  thin  them  out  and 
use  the  removed  rhizomes  for  new 
flowerbeds.  A  very  cheap  contribu¬ 
tion  to  more  beauty  in  die  garden. 

Irises  grow  from  rhizomes  which 
are  thickened,  underground  stems, 
from  which  roots  emerge.  You  can 
grow  irises  in  every  kind  of  soil,  but 
they  wili  succeed  best  in  a  soil  rich  in 
lime  (calcium).  Plant  the  rhizomes 
with  fan-like  cut  leaves  and  trimmed 
roots  about  25-30  centimetres  part, 
in  a  shallow  trench,  about  6-8  cm. 
deep.  Cover  slightly  and  mix  some 
superphosphate  into  the  covering 
soil.  In  heavy  soil  some  experts  re¬ 
commend  that  the  rhizomes  may  be 
left  slightly  exposed.  Since  irises  are 
not  replanted  for  three  to  four  years, 
it  is  advisable  to  secure  an  under¬ 
ground  plant  food  reserve.  This  is 
achieved  by  digging  well-rotted  com¬ 
post  into  the  soil  before  you  prepare 
the  trench.  Avoid  fresh  manure  near 
the  root.  Water  thoroughly.  Keep 
the  bed  weed  free  at  all  times. 

: ,  Itis  a  good  idea  to  dig  up  rhizoma- 
.  tons  irises  every  threeto  four  years,-  . 
so  that  weak  rhizomes  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  soil  reworked  and 
fertilized.  After  the  plants  have 
bloomed,  lift  the  entire  clump  with  a 
garden  fork  and  separate  it  into 
small  clusters  of  rhizomes.  Choose 
only  the  largest  and  healthiest  look¬ 
ing  ones  for  transplanting.  Good 
drainage  is  required  to  prevent  root 
rot.  Chiring  the  blooming  season, 
normally  between  Purim  and  Pessah 
in  our  country,  pick  faded  flowers 
daily  and  don’t  allow  taller  plants  in 
the  vicinity  to  cast  any  shadows  over 
the  iris  bed.  because  the  irises  need 
all  the  sunlight  they  can  get. 

As  soon  as  all  the  blossoms  on  the 
stem  have  faded,  cut  the  flower 
stalks  half-way  down,  leaving  foliage 
to  hide  the  stumps.  If  you  cut  too 
close  to  the  rhizomes,  the  stems  may 
rot.  During  July  the  first  dying  leaves 
of  the  irises  will  droop  and  become 
yellow.  Remove  them  when  they 
have  obviously  wilted.  They  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  addition  to  your  compost 
heap.  Many  amateur  gardeners 
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make  the  mistake  of  cutting  down  all 
die  leaves  as  soon  as  the  blooms  have 
faded.  The  leaves  must  be  allowed  to 
grow  and  to  produce  food  for  the 
rhizomes  to  store  for  the  following 
season. 

During  autumn  and  winter  there  is 
little  to  do  for  these  hardy  peren¬ 
nials.  In  January  and  February,  after 
rains  have  washed  away  some  of  the 
covering  soil,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
add  new  soil  (always  mixed  with 
some  superphosphate),  to  cover  the 
exposed  rhizomes.  In  the  middle  of 
March,  cultivate  shallowly  around 
die  rhizomes  and  give  them  a  light 
top  dressing  with  compost  or  super¬ 
phosphate.  The  last  rains  and  artifi¬ 
cial  waterings  during  rainless 
periods,  will  carry  the  nutrients  to 
the  plant  roots.  An  experienced  iris 
grower  once  wrote:  “For  best  results 
-  drench  them  with  sun!”... 

BORDERS  composed  only  of  iris, 
no  matter  how  large,  are  a  joy  and 
perennial  borders  are  rarely  without 
them.  A  good,  big  clump  of  iris  all  by 
itself  at  the  turn  of  the  garden  path  or 
one  set  replacing  a  stone  in  a  terrace, 
can  lend  the  terrace  a  distinction  it 
would  not  otherwise  achieve.  Irises 
can  also  be  grown  in  large 
flowerpots,  tins  or  buckets,  but  they 
are  too  big  for  balcony  boxes. 

I  have  never  found  aphids  or 
damaging  caterpillars  on  my  irises, 
but  they  are  subject  to  one  insect,  a 
borer  (Macronoctua  onusta),  and  to 
one  rotting  disease,  bacillus  caroto- 
voras.  While  not  scientifically 
associated,  they  are  often  found 
together,  perhaps  because  the  borer 
opens  up  holes  into  which  water 
penetrates,  allowing;  the  rot  bacteria 
to  enter.  Both  are  more  likely  to  be 
present  in  old  or  large  plantings  than 
in  small,  new  ones. 

In  March,  before  the  plants  begin 
to  show  growth  and  the  first  buds 
appear,  I  gather  all  the  fallen  and 
yellowed  foliage  from  the  ground 
and  from  the  plants.  Then  I  cut  all 
leaves  (not  flowerstalks)  down  to 
15-20cm.  and  spray  with  maJathion. 
directing  the  spray  to  the  bottom  half 
of  the  leaves.  A  little  liquid  soap  or 
detergent  added  to  this  solution 
helps  it  adhere  to  the  foliage.  In 
November,  I  clear  the  area  again  and 
bum  all  dead  leaves  to  destroy  any 
eggs  that  may  have  been  deposited 
on  the  foliage  during  the  fall.  The 
best  preventive  against  rot  which 
may  appear  in  spring  during  hot 
weather,  is  to  give  the  rhizome  air, 
sun  and  drainage.  Affected  plants 
can  be  dug  up,  the  infected  pans  cut 
away  and  the  healthy  parts  dipped 
into  a  solution  of  potassium  perman¬ 
ganate  or  a  4  per  cent  formalin 
solution  and  then  replanted. 


By  YORAM  KESSEL 
Post  Special  Correspondent 
j  NEW  DELHI.  -  Amos  Mansdorf 
astonished  the  Israeli  pressmen  here 
j  by  declaring  suddenly  that  he  would 
j  never  play  again  for  Israel  in  the 
!  Davis  Cup. 

He  interjected  the  announcement 
yesterday  at  the  regular  meeting  at 
which  captain  Yossi  Stabholz  and 
Israel  Tennis  Association  chairman 
David  Hamik  talked  to  the  press. 
Mansdorf  was  sitting  there  as  an 
observer, 

He  went  on:  ‘There’s  been  some 
very  harsh  criticism  of  me  in  the 
team.  Much  of  it  was  justified.  But, 
since  the  criticism  has  not  been  of  me 
on  professional  grounds  relating  to 
me  as  as  player,  but  has  been  person¬ 
al.  I've  no  alternative  but  to  go.  I 
can’t  continue  with  die  same  people 
around.  Since  I  believe  that  it’s  bet¬ 
ter  to  change  one  person  than  seven, 
clearly  1  should  go.” 

Hamik  was  dearly  thunderstruck 


by  Mansdorfs  remarks.  He  said  hur¬ 
riedly,  “I'm  sorry  about  this.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  time  will  heal  the  wounds. 
I*m  sure  that  Amos  will  play  for 
Israel  again.” 

The  stormy  petrel  of  Israeli  tennis 
muttered  under  his  breath,  "You 
must  be  kidding.” 

Earlier,  both  Stabholz  and  Hamik 
had  said  that  “the  Mansdorf  affair” 
had  been  dosed  when  be  was  disci¬ 
plined  by  being  dropped  from  the 
doubles  on  Saturday. 

Hamik  said  he  was  convinced  that 
things  would  cool  off  in  time  and  that 
Israeli  tennis  would  get  over  the 
wounds  of  New  Delhi.  Mansdorf 
apparently  has  other  ideas. 

Asunst  the  background  of  die 
tearing  the  Israeli  camp  gander,  aod  with  the 
fhte  of  the  tie  already  determined,  the  tennis 
iciftrdqy  wasinerftibfri  and  dim  iiic.  Strange¬ 
ly  enough,  however,  the  phyers  produced  ntne 

very  attractive  tends. 

Rnmesh  Krkhnu  beat  Mansdorf  104,  64. 
In  the  fint  set  Mansdorf  drove  fiercely  and 
served  powerfnfiy.  He  brake  Krishna  in  the 
Drst  game,  bat  the  Indian  leveSed  at  3-3  and 


BAD  BOY?  -  Amos  Mansdorf. 

(Hanoch  Gultuiunn) 

eventnaDy  took  control  to  win  the  set  in  the  I8th. 

gnwe  after  72  minates  of  strennots  play. 

The  grinding  beat  and  the  toes  of  that  set 
seemed  to  knock  aO  the  stuffing  out  of  the 
IstmU.  who  has  hardly  slept  a  wink  for  two 
nights  becanse  of  the  afterauioa  with  the  rest  of 
the  *— He  nddcnly  looked  like  a  broken 


■nan.  and  mold  hardly  move  or  Sit  his  racket  to 
serve.  Stabbohz  suggested  that  be  should  with- 
dnm.bal  be  lasbtcd  on  soldiering  on.  Krbbnaa 
look  a  love  tel  in  1b  minutes. 

Mansdorf  suffered  from  exhaustion,  heal  aod 
nausea.  A  doctor  alien  ted  to  Wm  in  the  dressing. 
roMD,  bat.  after  a  rest,  be  was  pronounced  wed. 

Meanwhile  Vijay  Amritrnj  had  withdrawn 
from  the  final  singles  against  Sfalamo  GUckstetai 
because  of  Ms  painful  elbows.  Hh  place  was 
taken  by  India's  number  four.  SrinrvasMi 
Vasadevan. 

He  and  Glkkslein  played  some  eaterudning 
tennis.  At  long  lest  Glkkstdn  was  seen  tosmOr. 
as  hh  lop  spin  lobs  and  actuate  backhands  came 
,  in.  The  temperature  dropped  as  heavy  clouds 
gathered  overhead.  Glkkstdn  broke  his  young 
opponent  to  lake  a  4-5  lead  and  a  chance  to  senrr 
for  the  set.  Then  the  rain  Ml. 

Hie  players  went  off  court  ror  4fl  minutes.  It 
was  an  unfortunate  break  (br  the  Israeli.  After 
they  returned  to  the  court,  be  bad  ooce  again 
lost  h is  touch.  The  set  went  to  10-8  in  ftmwr  of 
the  Indian. 

Before  they  even  managed  to  finish  one  game 
in  the  second  set  the  heavens  opened  and  the 
monsoon  dually  arrived  In  New  Delhi.  The  two 
captains  and  the  referee  agreed  lo  abandon  the 
last  march,  giving  India  a  4-0  victory . 

The  deluge  seemed  lo  *>  mboUse  the  end  oT  the 
bright  hopes  with  which  the  Israeli  squad  had 
come  to  India. 


Americans  hang  on  i  tennis 


HARTFORD  (Reuter).  -  The  United  States  drew  level  with  West 
Germany  2-2  in  the  Davis  Cup  world  group  relegation  playoff 
yesterday  when  John  McEnroe  beat  Eric  Jelen  7-5,  6-2,  6-1.  The 
crucial  deciding  rubber  between  Boris  Becker  and  Tim  Mayotte  was  to 
take  place  late  last  night. 

On  Saturday,  the  American  doubles  pair  of  Ken  Flach  and  Robert 
Seguso  beat  the  West  German  pair  of  Ricki  Osterthun  and  Eric  Yelen 
6-3, 8-6, 14-12. 

Kent  Carlsson  pDoted  Sweden  into  the  World  Group  semi-finals 
when  he  overcame  Henri  Leconte  7-5,  6-2.  7-5  to  give  his  team  a 
winning  3-1  lead  against  France. 

Defending  champions  Australia  completed  a  4-1  victory  over 
Mexico  on  Sunday  to  advance  to  the  semi-final  against  India. 

Wafly  Masur  add  Peter  Doofaan  took  just  15  mirmtpc  to  wrap-up  the  decisive  dnohlw 
match  against  Leonardo  LavaDe  and  Jorge  Lozano,  which  had  been  baked  because  of 
darkness  Saturday  night  at  10-10  m  the  fifth  set.  Masur  and  Doohau,  playing  together  for 
the  Ora  time,  woo  3-6, 6-4, 4-6, 8-6, 13-11. 

Pat  Cash  and  LavaBe  subsequently  scored  victories  hi  the  reverse  singles  matches. 

Spate  took  a  major  step  towards  qnafifying  for  the  semi-finals  when  they  took  a  2-1  lead 
over  Paraguay  after  winning  the  doubles.  Eadfio  Sanches  and  Sergio  Cnsai  defeated  the 
borne  lineup  of  Victor  Peed  and  Frandsco  Gonzalez  6-2. 16-18, 6-3. 14-12. 

With  Italy  needing  jnst  one  singles  victory  to  beat  Sooth  Korea.  Italian  Claudio  Panatta 
took  a  lead  of  two  sets  to  one  over  Sooth  Korean  Song  Dong  Wook  yesterday  before  rate 
baked  play  In  a  World  Grnpp  relegatinn  plgy-nff.  Grfng  hrtn  the  final  Hwtringlpc  iwntflMw, 
Italy  tel  2-1  offer  the  two  countries  spBi  the  opening  day  stegtesand  Italy  took  the  second 
day  doubles. 

Caedwdorakia  completed  a  S-b  defeat  ofAreewtina  hi  Prapie  in 
match  while  the  dead  reverse  singles  matriies  hi  the  frinrthraleg^Hnn  ^ 

and  Great  Britain  In  Zagreb  were  abandoned  after  rain  disrupted  the 
In  the  European  zone  A  semi-final  refereed  by  Israel's  Stanley  Sperbcr,  Switzerland 
completed  a  5-6  win  over  Bulgaria  in  Sofia. 

The  Soviet  Union  earned  a  benb  In  the  European  Zone  A  final  wftfa  a  4-1  victory  over  the 
Netherlands.  They  Dow  meet  Switzerland. 

Andrei  Cbesnokov  led  by  two  sets,  6-3, 6-3.  against  Tom  NQsen  when  tbe  players  agreed 
to  quit. 

Sunday's  Soviet  victories  came  after  two  other  singles  wins  test  Friday,  wkh  Cbesnokov 
beating  Schapers  24-22, 1-6, 6-2. 6-2,  and  VoBtov  winning  against  Nljssen  8-6. 6-4. 

The  only  Dutch  victory  came  In  Saturday's  doubles,  when  Schapen  and  ffenh  van 
Boeckd  defeated  Alexander  Zverev  and  Sergei  L«*ajnk3-6, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 


Juniors  still  rampant 


By  JACK  LEON 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Far  away  from  the 
travails  of  New  Delhi.  Israel’s  boys 
and  girls  are  continuing  to  make 
their  mark  in  European  tennis  com¬ 
petition,  with  Sagiv  Horowitz.  Yuva] 
Hixsch,  Daniela  Blanka  and  Limor 
Saltz  leading  the  way  in  weekend 
play. 

At  an  International  Tennis  Fed¬ 
eration  World  Junior  Ranking  Cir¬ 
cuit  under- 18  tournament  in  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  Horowitz  was  boys’  singles 
runner-up,  while  Hirsch  got  as  far  as 
the  semis  -  marking  the  best  results 
yet  achieved  by  Israelis  in  a  decade 
of  ITF  meets  away  from  home. 

Horowitz — ■  product  of  Arad's  1TC  courts — 
beat  Brazilian  RaTad  Wdnbocfa  7-6. 2-6. 6-4  in 
the  tbea  lost  to  Irish  men’s  lap-tamer 
Own  Casey  1-6,  64  in  the  (teal  of  the 


32-draw.  Casey  defeated  Hlisch  6-2,  6-2  to 
reach  the  tea  round. 

ln-form  Blanka  woo  the  girts*  singles  under- 
14  title  at  the  “Gold  Cup'1  junior  open  in 
Frankfurt,  beating  Saltz  6-4,  6-3  lo  the  final. 
Tbe  two  Israeli’s  then  trained  up  to  win  the 
doubles. 

Israel  was  beaten  2-1  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
Valerio  Cup  boys'  undrr-18  international 
championship  In  Italy,  to  finish  lo  10th  place 
among  tbe  16  entries-  Ofaad  Weinberg  reg¬ 
istered  the  loser ’« one  wceem. 

Meanwhile.  Israel  meets  Zimbabwe  today  in 
tbe  preliminary  round  of  the  26 lb  Federation 
Cop  women's  world  team  tennis  cham¬ 
pionships,  intinp  place  in  Vancouver.  Repre¬ 
senting  Israel  at  the  41-nation  tournament  will 
be  liana  Berger.  Dahlia  Cortet  and  Yari  Stavlu 
together  with  manager  Freddie  Krivine  and 
coach  Yehoshua  Shalem. 

cbmlii  the  Israelis  get  past  Zimbabwe  in  this 
rare  sporting  encounter  between  the  two  coan- 
trfes,  Ihdr  first-round  proper  opponents  will  be 
Uk  Soviet  Union,  now  a  growing  power  in  thr 
women's  gome .  as  they  showed  in  good  measure 
at  Wimbledon. 
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American  League:  Boston  II,  Seattle  5;  CH- 
“80  3,  New  York  2;  (101  Detroit  5.  CaEforate  4< 
Tens  7,  Cleveland  3;  Minnesota  13.  Toronto  9-, 
Baltimore  4,  Kansu  City  3;  Oakland  13,  MB- 
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•  National  Lengne:  Houston  7,  New  York  5; 
Los  Angeles  7,  Chicago  2:  Saa  Frandaco  5,  St. 
Loafs  4;  Atlanta  2.  PhfladdpUa  1;  (12)  Mon¬ 
treal  4.  Cincinnati  3;  Pittsburgh  *.  San  Diego  3. 


TRACK  &  FIELD 

By  MIKE  SCHWARTZ 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  standard  of  per¬ 
formances  at  yesterday’s  concluding 
day  of  the  Israel  Athletics  Cham¬ 
pionships  was  far  below  that  of  the 
opening  night. 

Jerusalemite  Itai  Duz  added  the 
200m.  title  to  the  100m.  that  he 
captured  on  Saturday,  in  a  time  of 
21.44  secs.  He  won  m  a ‘photo  finish 
against  his  great  rival,  Doron  Strock, 
and  West  German  guest  Benno  Eik- 
er. 

Orit  Kolodny  also  completed  a 
double,  winning  the  200m.  sprint  in 
24.22  secs,  after  winning  the  400m. 
on  Saturday. 

The  gutsiest  performance  of  the 
evening  came  in  the  5,000m.,  in 
which  Arieh  Gamliel  completed  his 
eighth  consecutive  win  over  the  dis¬ 
tance.  He  was  paced  by  Frenchman 
Dominique  DeJattre  for  seven  of  the 
ten  laps,  but  broke  away  from  his 
shadow  with  three  laps  to  go,  his 
time  of  14.19.02  was  disappointing, 
however. 

M&fecfa  «f  France  won  tbe  men's 400m. 
bordfes  te  51.13  seek,  and  Pua  Ndger  woo  tbe 
women’s  event  te  614)1.  Tbe  men's  tfisena  was 
woo  by  Gershan  Ofer.  44.98m.,  and  Ite 
women's  Ugb  jump  by  GablBosca,  1.7m. 


■v 


NO  TOURIST.  —  Irishman  Stephen  Roche  won  the  Tour  de  France 
yesterday,  sealing  his  triumph  on  the  Champs-EJysees  to  become  only 
the  fifth  man  to  complete  the  double  of  the  French  and  Italian  tours  in 
the  same  year.  The  27-year-old  Dubliner,  the  first  rider  from  the 
British  Isles  to  take  the  world's  most  famous  cycle  race,  won  the  26-dav 
event  after  seizing  the  lead  in  a  critical  time  trial  yesterday  from  his 
main  rival,  Pedro  Delgado  of  Spain.  The  women's  tour  was ’won  by 
Jeannie  Long  of  France.  I  Reuier  idcphoiui 


MOTOR-RACING 

Nelson  Piquet  ended  a  ran  of  Tour  second 
places  when  br  won  the  West  German  grand 
priz  yesterday  and  took  over  from  fellow  Brari- 
Uaa  Ayrton  Senna  aa  leader  of  tbe  world 

driven*  chaiupioustiip. 

Piquet,  driving  a  WHBams.  emerged  vkto- 
rious  after  a  dramatic  and  graeUteg  race  with  a 
comfertable  margin  but  only  after  world  chmn- 
pion  Alain  From  of  France,  in  a  McLaren 
retired  whfie  touting  four  laps  from  borne. 


SQUASH 

SYDNEY  (AFP).  -  Australia’s 
Rodney  Martin  scored  a  stunning 
upset  win  over  w'orld  number  one 
Jahangir  Khan  of  Pakistan  in  the 
final  of  the  New  South  Wales  Open 

Remarkably.  Martin  came  from  two  games 
down  to  beat  Jahangir  7-9. 4-9, 9-7. 10-8.91-6  in 
90  minutes. 


TODAY’S  ENTERTAINMENT 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 


TELEVISION 

EDUCATIONAL  TV 

9.00  Teletext  9.06  Keep  Fit  9.15  David,  the  Gnome  (repeat) 
9.40  Tho  Heart  10.05  The  Lari  Vaudeville  Troupe  (part  6f 

10.30  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  (pert  4)  11JW  American 

Ballet  Theatre  atthe  Trtetmct 

Naturalist  (part  41 14J0  Making  Magic  1*00  Family  Prob¬ 
lems  IS. 40  Teletext  -  200  seconds  on  Aids  16.45  Keep  hit 
18.00  This  lilt  -  live  magazine  17.00  A  new  Evening  -  live 
magazine 

ISRAEL  TV 

SjONewsrwndup  79.32  Programme  Trailer  1&35 

Sports  1930  News 
HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20.02 The  Citadel  (part  81 

21  .OO  Mobat  Nowsrool 

21 36  Family  Ties-  American  comedy  senes 

22.00 This  to  die  Time  ♦sesNm** 

22.BO  Miami  Vice- American  detective  series  23.35  News 

ISRAEL  TV  CHANNEL  2  ' 

ig.OO  Till  Pop  20.00  Demianiuk  Trial  Roundup  20-30  tnter- 
hunment  21.20  Pop  2 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial)  _  _ _ _ 

17.30  Cartoons  1*00  French  Hour ' 

20.00  News  in  Arabic  ”‘2®5*,OT* 

News  in  EnflUsh  22^0  Goya  23.10  Love  Boat 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

13-30  Another  Life  14.00  J£S 

Afternoon  Movie:  Nocturne  1ft  30  n*y*  1830 

Super  Book  17 JO  Frtggte  RoCk 21  00 
Lsveme  &  Shirley  19-00  News  20.00  MagmmPX  Z1  .OO 
Move;  WoConefo*  23*O700Club  23  JO  Another  Ufo 


RADIO 

VOICE  OF  MUSIC  NrtVm«res  for 

8.01  Morning  Melodies  7*9  Gade: 

String*;  UloT  Cello  Concerto 
Diitoltl;  Milhaud:  Symphony 

Liszt:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  Symphony 

No.  5  (PhilhkrmtwWSinopoiO  «•*» a5SSiaSconoar- 
No.  8  (Menuhin  FeerivaVManuhlnl:  Haydn.  Pta  o 

IVtennamerlwSSSSB  %f^cSh^BartoE 

Akhmatova"  (Vishnevskaya, 

Piano  Sonata  (Optel;  Prokofiev- for 
Inet  Violin.  Viola  and  Double  Bass. 

Violins  J 34»  Mozart:  Plano  S^ili^shoatatovlch: 

Quintet: Brahma: "Uebesliedor Waltzes  *5  15.00 

Preludes  for  Plano;  Elgar:  “Enigma'  gSJSS.SSK 
Music  Appreciation  16.00  Dante 

under  Antal  Dorati  -Dorati:  f^l2L£5J?Pm!LhHsls  on  the 
Symphony,  6  Songs  for  Choir  1IL00  Emphasis 


Performance  19-00  Vivaldi:  Coronation  of  Darius;  Verdi: 
"Macbeth,"  excerpts  20.05  Haydn:  Sonatas  and  Can- 
zonettes  21.00  Uve  performance  from  Kfar  Blum  - 
Mozart:  Quartet  for  Flute  and  Strings:  Shostakovich:  5 
Duets  for  2  Violins  and  Piano;  Beethoven:  Piano  Trio, 
"Archduke"  23.00  Musical  Medley 


RADKMrt  . 

(L03  Programmes  for  OBm  7J0  Programme  In  I Easy  Hebrew 

9.06  Compass  8-27  The  Demjanjuk  Tnal P™*108?1 
13.05  Hebrew  songs  1130  News  In  French  13^5  News  In 
English  14^6  Children's  programmes  % 5.00 ^ngsfor the 
Afternoon  15J7  Everyman's  University.  15J7The  Demien- 
luk Trial  -  five  broadcast  19l05  The  Mlshna  ^rtton  torteday 
19.70  Bible  Reading19J0  Programmes  for  Olhn  22.06 
Every  Man  has  a  Star-  with  astrologist  flan  Pec* nr 


RADIO  2nd 

6J4  Editorial  Review  9.10  Gymnastics  6-30  News  roundup 
0.52  Green  Light-  drivers'  comer  7.00  this  Morning-  news 
magazine  CLOS  Children's  programme  MB  Morning  Star  - 
Petulabait-  10.06ATI  Shades  of  the  Network  1Z.100.IC  on 
Two  13.00  Midday-  news  commentary,  music  14.06  Culture 
and  Arts  Magazine  14J0  Humour  15.05  Magic  Moments 
18.05  Made  hi  Israel  -  Hebrew  songs  17.05  Economics 
Magazine  16-09  New  Hebrew  Words  (repeat)  1949  Today  In 
Sport  19415  Today-  radio  newsreel  19J5  Law  and  Justice 
Magazine  20.05  Cantorial  Hit  Parade  22.05  Quizzes  00.15 
Jazz  and  more 


ARMY 

&05  University  on  the  Air  BJO  Open  Your  Eyes  -  songs. 
Information  7 .07  "707"  8LOO  Good  Morning  bfoel  9J6  Open 

House11«05  RKfri*  H0* '•3.06  Hebrew  Hh*l6.°5  Four  In  the 

Afternoon  17.00  Evening  Newsreel  18.05  Military  literature 
Magazine  19.05  Hebrew  songs  20-®5  Questions  and 
Aimers  on  EnRstment  (repeat)  21  JO  Mabat  -  TV  newsreel 
2TJ0  University  on  the  Air  (repeat)  2245  Popular  songs 

23.05 The  24th  Hour  00J5  Night  Birds- songs,  chat 

ARMY  TWO 

19.0S  Radio  Radio  20J6  Information,  regards  and  radg 
games  22-05  The  Magical  Mystery  Tour  (repeal)  23.05  All 
ThatJa** 


DAB.  Y  ENGLISH  BROADCASTS 
ISRAEL  RADIO 
on  576  end  1440  kilohertz  (AM) 

7.00-7.16  News,  13,00-1330  News  followed  by: 

SUNDAY- "This  Land"  travel  magazine 
MONDAY-  "Mainstream"  consumer  and  community  sfWra 
TUESDAY- "tarael  Mosaic"  wwUy  magazine 
511 1  inrun  BY  "With  me  in  theatudte'?  guest  interview 
THURSDAY- "Studo Three"  arts  mogSrine 
FRIDAY  -  "Thank  Goodness  It's  Friday"  Sabbath  eve  prog¬ 
ramme 

SATURDAY-  "Spotlight"  people  and  issues  in  the  news 
17,00-1 7.05  News,  20-00-20.15  News 


JERUSALEM 

BeftAgron:  Tarzan  In  New  York  4:  The  Wizard 
of  Oz 5.30;  Clockwork  Orange  730:  The  Break¬ 
fast  Club  10;  A  Room  with  8  View,  midnight; 
Cinematheque:  The  Promised  Land  7;  3 
Cham  bras  a  Manhattan  7;  Fanny  9;  I  Confess 
■  930;  Eden;  Batho  the  Unemployed  4:30, 7:30. 
9:30;  Edison:  The  Living  Daylights  4:30. 7:30, 
930;  Overtha  Top  10:30  a.m_;  Habira  Cinema 
Emplrer  dosed  due  to  renovations:  Israel 
Museum:  Adventures  of  Bugs  Bunny  1030, 
3-30;  Jerusalem  Theatre:  Decline  of  the 
American  Empire  6:45, 9:15;  Kfir;  Radio  Days 
430. 730, 9:30;  MBtchell:  Don’t  Give  a  Damn 
730,9*30;  Orgll:  Outrageous  Fortune  5,7:15. 
9:30;  Snow  White  10:30. 12:30;  Orion  Or  1: 
Chxfcwise7:1B,  9:15,  Rad  10:30  B.m.;  Orion  Or 
2:  That's  Life  430,  7:15, 9:16;  Top  Gun  1030 
a.m.;  Orion  0r3:  Betty  Blue  9:15  p.m.;  Croco- 
(file  Dundee  1030, 4:30;  7:1 5;  Body  Heat  11:15 
pm.;  Orion  Or  4:  Down  By  Law  7:15,  9:15; 
Care  Beers  H  10:30,  430;  Against  AH  Odds 
11:15  pjn.;  Orion  Or  5:  Playing  for  Keeps 
4:30,  7:15,  8:15;  Big  Trouble  In  Little  China 
10:30  a.m.;  Hotel  California  1V.15  p.m.:  Oram 
Lethal  Weapon  7,  9:15  (over  14);  Police 
Academy  IV,  4:30;  Ren:  Lata  Summer  Blues 
4:30,  7:30,  9:30;  The  Nutcracker  10:45  ajn.; 
Semadon  Children  of  a  Lesser  God  7. 9:20. 

TEL  AVIV 

Baft  Uaaain:  Talking  Heads,  Stop  Making 
Sense  11:15pjn.;  Ben  Yabuda:  Mannequin  6, 
7:30.  9--40:  Bath  lUtaftnaeUir  Angry  Hrvest 
2i  Chen  1:  Outrageous  Fortune  3:30.  5:40, 
7:50. 9:55;  Robin  Hood  10:45, 12:45, 4;  Chan 
2r.  Unto  Shop  gf  Horrors  5:30,7:45, 9:50;  Snow 
White  12:45. 4;  Chen  S:  Stand  By  Me  5:30. 
7:50. 9:55;  Care  Bears  M0:45, 12:45, 4:  Chen 
4s  Soul  Man  535.  7:50,  9:55;  Bambi  10:45, 
12:45,  4;  Own  S:  Police  Academy  IV  5:55, 
7:50. 935;  The  Great  Mouse  Detective  10:45, 
12:45, 4;  dnema  One:  Young  Love  5.  7:30. 
9:40;  Cinema  Two:  Mad  Max  5,  7:30,  9:40; 
Defcel:  Crocodile  Dundee  7:15.  930;  Dtean- 
Is  Les  Fugltib  11.1, 5, 7:30. 9:50;  Dteera- 
gaff  2:  Personal  Services  11, 1, 5, 7:30, 9:50; 
Kzengnff  3:  Deriine  of  the  American  Empire 
730.  9:60;  An  American  Tail  11,  1,  3,  5; 
DilsnJn:  The  Beauty  and  the  Barefoot  10; 
Lamon  Popeicte  VII  8;  sex  film,  midnight; 
Esthen  Lethal  Weapon  5,  7:30,  9:45;  Get: 
Lme  Summer  Blues  S,  7:30, 9:45;  New  Go*- 
J”1  “fwwanni  Festival:  Wife  Mistress  5, 

7 30, 930;  Hakofooa  2QA  Henea:  My  Amar- 
icanCousin  5.  7:45, 9:46  luxe.  WtdJ;  Hod: 
Betito  the  Unemployed  5. 730,  9:40;  Israel 
CjnaraattMteaa:  Trading  Pieces  7.15;  Lebal 
9.30;  taw  t:  Oh  God,  You  Devil  5, 8, 10;  Meto 
1130  aja,  2;  inw  2- Down  by  Law  11:30, 2. 5. 
8;  Lav 3:  Levy  at  Goliath  113Q.£5,8, 10;In« 
4;  Ctoctaaise  11 30. 2. 5, 8,  IQ;  Limor  Hante- 
tadaMu  Playing  for  Keeps  5,7:30. 9:30;  Navi- 
satoMI  am,;  916  Weeks  (axc.Tbur.1  midnight; 
Maxim:  Young  Lowe  5, 730. 9:30:  Orty:  Chil¬ 
dren  of  a  Lesser  God  4:30; 7. 930;  Pbrias  Batty 
Hue  11:45.2.4:15, 7, 930;  Pan  Don't  Give  a 
Demn.5.  ft  10;  Sbehaf:  Radio  Days  fi,  7:15. 
9:40;  Swan:  Something  Wild  5,  730,  9:40; 
Water,  midnight;  Taaiuc'  Una  My  Love  7:30, 
8:40;  Going  South,  midnight;  Tcfcelet:  The 


Shop  Around  the  Comer  5:30, 7:40, 9:50;  Tel 
Avtv:  The  Living  Daylights  4:30,  7:15,  9:45; 
Tel  Avhr  Museum:  Death  of  a  Salesman  4:30, 
7. 9:30;  Tel  Avhr  Museum- Open  Ate  Cine¬ 
ma:  Home  of  the  Brave  9  p.m.;  Zafoe:  The 
Name  of  the  Rose  430, 7, 9:45. 

HAIFA 

Amphitheatre:  Young  Love  4:30,  7,  9:15;. 
Arroon:  Closed  for  renovations:  Atxraon  1: 
Betito  the  Unemployed  430, 7, 9:15;  Atonon 
2:  Radio  Days  7, 9:15;  Atzmon  3:  Children  of  a 
Lesser  God  4:15.  6:46. 9.10;  Chan  Hamhn- 
tfaafa:  Lethal  Weapon  4:30, 7, 9:15;  Karen  Or 
Hamehudaaft;  Don't  Give  a  Damn  430, 7:15. 
9:15;  Oratu  Something  Wild  7,  9:15;  Never 
Endmg  Story  4:30;  Orty:  Decline  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Empire  7,  9:15;  Snow  White  11,  4:30; 
Pear:  Outrageous  Fortune  430. 7. 9:15:  Rav- 
Gat  1 :  Late  Summer  Blues  7, 9:15;  Robin  Hood 
11, 430;  Raw-Gat  2:  Mannequin  7, 9:15;  The 
Great  Mouse  Detective  11,  ,4:3);  Ron:  The 
Living  Daylights  430. 7, 9:30;  Shawls:  Don't 
Give  a  Damn  7,9. 

RAMATGAN 

Anson:  Outrageous  Fortune  5.  730,  9:45: 
Lily:  Don't  Give  a  Damn  5, 730, 9:30;  Omm: 
Lethal  Weapon  5,7:30,9:45:  Orttea:  Batho  the 
Unemployed  4:30, 7:15, 9:30;  Rav-Gan  1 :  Late 
Summer  Blues  7:30,  9:40;  The  Great  Mouse 
Detective  10:30, 1220,  5;  Rav-Gan  2 :  Ratflo 
Days  7:3ft  9:45;  Care  Bears  B 1030, 12:20, 5; 
R«v-Gan  3:  Stand  By  Ma  7:30,  9:45;  An 
American  Tail  1030,1 2:20.  5;  Rwftm  4i 
Crocodile  Dundee  730,  9;45;  Snow  White 
10:30,12:20,5. 

HEKQJYA 

Dan  CSneme  dub:  Brighton  Beach 

Memoirs  7. 9:30;  DanM  Hotel:  Meio  7, 930 
(ext.  Wed-};  David:  Quanermain  7:15,  9:30; 
Sword  in  the  Stone  11 :30,  S;  Hacbel:  Children 
of  a  Lesser  God  4:30, 7:15,930;  NewTHoraf: 
Police  Academy  IV,  5, 730, 830. 

HOLOM  m  „ 

Aimon  llamahnrtssh:  A  Wooden  Gun  5  (exc. 
Tue-I:  Don't  Give  a  Damn  7:3ft  9:30;  MIgdal: 
Outrageous  Fortune  7 3ft  9:30;  Mary  Poppins 
5;  Savoy:  The  Living  Daylights  4:30.  7:15. 
9:40. 

BAT YAM 

Atzaaut:  Quartermain  5,7:30, 8:4ft 

GIVATAYIM 

Hatfer:  The  Living  Daylights  4:30, 7:15, 9:45. 

ramathasharon  l  _ 

Koehsv:  Over  the  Top  7;  Joshua  Than  and 
Now  9:30;  Pate's  Dragon  11, 4:45. 

PBTAHT1KVA 

G.G.  Hacbel  1:  The  Lhrtng  DaySghta  430, 
7:15,  9:45;  0.0.  Heehal  2:  Young  Lora  5, 
7:30, 9:40;  0.6.  Heohai  3:  Batho  the  Unem¬ 
ployed  5, 730,9:40. 

nSHONLEZlON 

G.G.  Ron  1:  The  Living  Daylights  4:30, 7:15, 
9:40;  0.0.  Ron  2:  Batho  foe  Unemployed  ft 
7:30,9:40;  Over  the  Top  11  am. 

KFAR  SAVA 

Baft  Bart  Ctoanra-Tliaatra:  ’For  Those  I  Love 
ft  10 

HRYAT  OKO 

Community  Centre:  Peggy  Sue  got  Married 
7.9.15. 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS  9.45  per  line,  including 
VAT.  insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  188.60  per  line, 
including  VAT,  per  month.  Rates 
calculated  according  to  regular 
newspaper  column  width. 


JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Nsw  Exhibitions: 

Painting  in  the  Mediterranean  Light,  French 
19th  century  artists  0  Edomite  Shrine  0 
3500 Years  of  Chinese  Art  0  Wondrous  India 
0  Children  of  the  World  Peint  Jerusalem  0 
Mexican  Textiles:  Line  and  Colour  0  Priestly 
Benediction  on  Silver  Scrolls,  6th  cent  BCE 
0  Tradition  and  Revolution:  The  Jewish 
Renaissance  Russian  A  vent  e-Garda  Art 
174  works  of  Jewish  artists  during  Russian 
Revolution  0  Boris  Aronson  (1898-1980). 
From  Kiev  to  New  York  0  Dorit  Ye’acoby 
and  Reuven  Zehavi,  Paintings  0  Islamic 
Jewelry,  treasures  of  the  8th  cent  to  mod¬ 
em  times  0  News  in  Antiquities  *87  0 
Permanent  collections:  Archeology, 
Judaica,  Ethnic  Art;  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  On 
the  Shrine  of  the  Book). 

ROCKEFELLER  MUSEUM:  Animals  in 
Ancient  Art  0  Crusader  Art. 

VISTTING  HOURS:  Main  Museum  10-5. 
1030  and  330:  Children’s  film.  "Adven¬ 
tures  of  Bugs  Bunny".  11:  Guided  tour  of 
Museum  in  English.  3:  Guided  tour  of 
Archaeology  galleries  in  English. 

LA.  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART-  Visiting  hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-1;  3:30- 
6.  FrJ.  closed.  Sat  and  holiday  eves  10-1. 
Holidays:  check  with  Museum.  2  Hapalmah 
St.  Tel.  661291/2.  Bus  No.  15. 

SKKBALL  MUSEUM  of  Biblical  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  13  King 
David  Street,  Tel.  203333.  Visiting  hours: 
Sun.-Thur.  10-4;  Fri.,  Sat  and  Hoi.  10-2.  . 

Conducted  Tours 
HADASSAH  -  Hourly  tours  pf  the  Chagall 
Windows  at  ICryat  Hadassah  on  the  half 
hour.  B  Information,  reservations:  02- 
416333. 02-446271. 

HEBREW  UNIVERSITY 
English  tours  dally  Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day:  1.  Mount  Scopus.  11  am.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centra,  Administra¬ 
tion  Building.  Buses  9. 28,4a,  26  &  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  2.  Ghret  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus,  9  &  11  am.  from  the  Sherman  Building. 
Buses  9, 28,  &  24.  Tel.  882819. 


AMIT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8 
Aikatei  Street  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222. 

TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  Building,  Jerusalem  - 
Architectural  Competition  0  W.  Eugene 
Smith,  Rebel  Photographer  v  From  Marees 
to  Picasso.  Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion: 
George  Grosz,  The  Berlin  Years.  Visiting 
hours  (Museum  and  Pavilion):  Sun..  Tue.. 
Wed..  Thur.  10  a.m.-8  p.m.:  Mon.  5-8  p.m.; 
Fri.  10a.m.-2p.m.;  Sat.  10a.m.-2p.m.;  7-10 
p.m. 

BETH  HATEFUTSOTH.  The  Nahum  Gold- 
mann  Museum  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora. 
Permanent  Exhibition  and  Chronosohere: 
the  main  aspects  of  Jewish  life  in  the 
Diaspora  presented  using  the  most  adv¬ 
anced  graphicand  audio-visual  techniques. 
Temporary  exhibitions:  David  Ben-Gurion 
and  the  Jewish  people  0  The  Jewish  Herit¬ 
age  in  the  Eye  of  the  Camera  -  Worldwide 
Photo.  Film  and  Video  Contest.  1987.  Visit¬ 
ing  hours:  Sun.,  Mon.,  Tue.,  Thur.  10:00 
a.m.-5:00p.m.;  Wed.  10:00  a.m, -7  pjn.;  Fri. 
closed;  Sot.  10:00  ajn.-2:00  p.m.  (no 
computer  service  on  Set.).  Beth  Hatefut- 
soth  is  located  on  the  campus  of  Tel  Aviv 
University  (Gate  2},  Kiausner  St.,  RamaT 
Aviv.  Tel.  03-425161;  buses:  13. 24, 25. 27. 
45, 48, 74. 79. 86. 274. 572, 604. 

Conducted  Tours 
AMIT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  —  Te! 
Ariv.TeL  220187, 233154. 

MflZO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa,  388817. 
OUT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv 
386171. 233231. 240529;  Netanya  33744. 
PIONEER  WOMEN-NA’AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Tel  Aviv.  210791,  Jerusalem  244878. 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabbier  Levy  St 
Tel.  04-523255.  ExhIbhions:Modern  Art: 
Ansel  Adams,  photographs.  Ancient  Art- 
Decorated  Islamic  pottery.  Music  A 

Ethnology:  world  paper  cuts.  Open;  Sua- 

mur.  &  SaL  10-1;  Tues.,  Thur.  &  SaL  also 
6-S.Ticki*  also  Attaints  to  National  Mari¬ 
time  Japanese  and  Prehiatorlc 
Museums. 

MAKE  KATZ  MUSEUM,  89  Yefe  Nof. 
Surwhur.  10-1,4-6.  Sat  10-1.  TeL  383482. 

•WATS  cm  IN  HAIFA,  dial  04-640840. 


ECONOMIC  FEATURES 


Chinese  ponder  some  basic  economic  terms 


Socialism’s  ‘true’  meaning 


By  JONATHAN  MUtSK  Y 
If  some  Chinese  peasants  get  rich 
while  others  remain'  poor,  is  that 
socialism?  In  Mao's  day  the  answer 
was  easy:  such  a  situation  is  an 
affront  to  “egalitarianism”  and  the 
hope  for  “common  prosperity.**  In  a 
socialist  society,  everyone  was  to 
“eat  from  the  same  pot." 

Until  January  and  the  resumption 
of  a  conservative  line  among  some 
leaders,  it  was  recognized  within  the 
party  that  this  policy  had  resulted  in 
low  productivity  and.  rather  than 
common  prosperity,  common  pover¬ 
ty- 

Since  the  seminal  meeting  of  the 
party  in  1978,  at  which  the  rural 
“responsibility  system”  was  prom¬ 
ulgated  which  erased  the  communes 
and  returned  cultivation  to  indi¬ 
vidual  families,  who  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  "get  rich"  by  producing 
more  than  their  quota  ana  keeping 
the  profit,  words  like  “egalitarian¬ 
ism"  and  “eating  from  the  same  pot” 
have  become  shorthand  for  conde- 
ming  the  Maoist  era. 

But  although  rural  enthusiasm, 
ambition  and  greed,  made  for  five 
years  of  bumper  harvests,  and  cre¬ 
ated  hundreds  of  thousands  of  com¬ 
paratively  prosperous  peasants,  the 
slogan  “get  rich*'  aroused  envy,  an¬ 
ger.  and  ideological  abuse.  Peasants 
in  naturally  poor  areas,  because  of 
climate,  soil  or  lack  of  water,  felt 
that  the  policy  left  them  out. 

Many  rural  officials  were  envious 
of  peasants  who  were  now  richer 
than  they.  And  in  the  provinces  and 
in  Peking,  there  were  ideological 
purists  who  contended  that  com¬ 
munal  effort  and  the  belief  in  equal¬ 
ity  were  now  giving  way  to  avarice 
and  materialism. 


Deng  Xiaoping 


MaoTse-tung  (Camera  Press) 

The  party  responded  by  insisting 
that  the  rich  are  actually  cleverer  and 
more  diligent  and  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  others.  Biit  during  the  last 
six  months  of  conservative  backlash 


“get  rich”  dropped  from  sight. 
Peasants  increasingly  expressed 
alarm  in  Peasant  Daily  that  signs 
were  appearing  in  the  countryside  of 
a  new  centralization  which  would 
lead  to  a  resumption  of  austerity. 

Now  that  the  conservatives  have 
been  silenced,  in  accordance  with 
Deng  Xiaoping’s  decision  that  the 
October  Party  Congress  must  act 
imanimiously  ia  favour  of  the  econo¬ 
mic  reforms,  “get  rich”  has  come 
bade  in  to  ideological  fashion. 

The  People's  Daily,  the  party's 
voice,  has  admitted  that  “some  com¬ 
rades  are  puzzled  by  the  increased 
gaps  in  income  between  different 
areas  and  between  peasant  house¬ 
holds  in  the  same  area.”  In  order  to 
justify  this,  the  paper  must  admit 
once  again  that  the  first  30  years  of 
party  rule  were  ones  of  low  produc¬ 
tivity,  little  development  and  “com¬ 
mon  poverty."  The  paper  asserts, 
too,  that  for  from  vast  differences  in 
wealth,  the  new  rural  policies  raised 
the  whole  standard  of  peasant  life. 
After  1978,  the  paper  observes,  the 
number  of  peasants  with  extremely 
low  incomes  dropped  from  72.5  per 
cent  to  11.3% 

There  has  been  no  polarization, 
even  though  high  income  peasants 
increased  from  0.6  %  to  28.6  %. 

“Differences  in  income,”  the  Peo¬ 
ple's  Daily  concludes,  are  conducive 
to  development  of  productive 
forces,  and  the  elimination  of  pover¬ 
ty.  In  what  would  have  brought  years 
of  jail  for  the  editor  a  decade  ago, 
the  People's  Daily  now  asserts 
“Those  with  less  ability  feel  the 
pressure,  work  harder,  and  become 
richer...  socialist  prosperity  can  only 
be  prosperity  with  differences." 

(London  Observer  Service) 
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After  Baldrige’s  death 


Rising  interest  rates  hit  World  Bank’s  net 


WASHINGTON  (AP).  -  The 
World  Bank,  biggest  source  of  aid 
loans  for  Third  World  countries, 
reported  last  week  that  its  earnings 
for  the  year  ended  July  30  fell  10.5 
per  cent  because  of  rising  interest 
rates. 

The  bank  said  its  earning  totalled 
$1.11  billion,  compared  with  $1.24 
billion  in  the  previous  year. 

The  bank  said  it  had  only  $54 
million  in  capital  gains  in  the  latest 
year,  compared  with  $367  million 
the  year  before,  due  to  the  decline  of 
interest  rates  in  the  earlier  period 
and  the  fact  that  more  older  secur¬ 
ities  in  the  bank's  portfolio  could  be 
profitably  sold  in  that  year. 

In  the  latest  year,  interest  rates 
have  gone  up  and  the  bank  has  sold 
i  fewer  of  its  investments. 

The 'World  Bank' reported  its 


operating  income  increased  20.9  per 
cent  in  the  latest  year,  to  $1,059 
billion  from  $876  million. 

Income  is  returned  to  the  bank  so 
that  it  can  expand  lending. 

It  was  the  bank's  first  year  under 
the  presidency  of  Barber  Conable,  a 
former  IKS.  Congressman.  Co  liable 
is  in  the  midst  of  reorganizing  the 

43-year-old  bank. 

The  World  Bank,  officially  the 
international  bank  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  development,  is  owned  by 
151  countries.  The  U.S.  government 
bolds  the  largest  block  of  shares, 
with  voting  rights  of  just  under  20 
per  cent.  It  does  not  have  a  veto  on 
Joans. 

The  bank  gels  funds  for  its  loans  by 
borrowing  on  world  markets  itself, 
and  by  investing ,  the.procsedswfaife 
they  are  waiting  to  be  disbursed. 


In  the  year  just  closed,  it  made  a 
record  $14.2  billion  in  new  loans  to 
Third  World  countries,  compared 
with  S13.2  billion  the  year  before, 
and  increased  disbursements  to 
S11.4  billion  from  $83  billion.  A 
bank  statement  called  the  increase 
dramatic. 

These  loans  axe  made  at  variable 
rates  of  interest  that  are  linked  to  the 
bank's  cost  of  borrowing.  They  are 
usually  lower  than  the  rates  offered 
by  commercial  banks  aod  for  much 
longer  repayments. 

In  addition,  the  bank  signed 
agreements  for  $3.5  billion  in  loans 
and  disbursed  $3.1  billion  through  its 
International  Development  Asso¬ 
ciation.  These  loans  have  been  for  50 
years  at  less  than  one  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  rand-go  only  to  the  poorest 
countries.  •  :  ■ 
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CROSSWORD 


ACROSS  ] 

IPurkrr’s  transgression  5 
don n  on  b\  law?  j 

(5.3,41 

8 1  o  stmkc  a  curl  i*.  rash  (7j 
9 Not  obvious  4  relative  has  a 
rich  l  1 7 

11  I  n  mb  pupjH  i  crawl  in  a 
horror  j»la\  (7- 

121  uarfll-s  iisirrc  j  <1  on  hie 

disjiiis’  i?i 

13 1  me  lal*rn  ph  etl  hi  a  I  remit 
department  (.“» 

II  Which  uf  a  0  R  S  ptav  liable  • 
In  upset  ia-4) 


19  Animal  arrived  late  (5) 

21  Talks  about  blow-outs?  (7) 

23  Metal  of  initial  concern  these 
da>  >  1  keep  quiet  about  (7; 

24  Lamb's  position  in  the  team? 
(7) 

25  Look  after  little  Ronald,  the 
young  shoot  (?i 

26  Kind  of  discussion  calling  for 
a  brew  of  rather  hot  tea  (5-2-5) 


16  A  use  for  the  papers  19) 


DOWN 

1  Be  a  girl  for  a  change,  there’s 
an  angel!  (7) 

2  Drapery  ?ble  to  be  replacrd  in 
a  depression  (7) 

3  Almost  .vour  lot.  so  to  speak 
(6.5’ 


46(1  minutes  one  spent  with  an 
attractive  female*  (5) 

5  See  Cuba  dificmitl.v  for  thal 
rea-on  (7> 

6  It's  the  Pacific  f  associate 
with  a  group  oi  islands  IT i 

7 1. rich  members  of  the  f.Tl'7 
(6.6- 

10 Concerning  payment  for 
•moving  house,  perhaps  (12) 

15  Unprofitable  outcome*  of  a 
traul  (4,5) 

17  Music  finding  20  out  (7) 

18  Mineral  scif-corrccling  on 
average  (7) 

19 Rebel  Jack  went  to  New* 
Zealand  to  find  a  part  of  a 
notable  movement  (7) 

20  Novel  detective  encountered 
around  troubled  Riga  (7) 

22  Trust  misplaced  in  one  giving 
support  (5) 

Yesterday’s  Solution 


QSQ0BQE0 BS0SSE] 
H  B  .  45  Q  B  E?  B 
HfflDffiSffllJirr'  G00Q0S 
0  0  IS  0  BOB 
ffitSEODBBE  QBDuQH 
QBEDEGDB 
SCiDOIHHBSEB 

an  dobece 

GBBQHOEgSE 
□  SOKfaDSI 
E00EBO  QQGB0BC1S 
B  0  B  0  H  E  Q 
IQGDffiQH  SDEOIEES 
QBE  H  B  O  S 
EEEEBE  ESQEDESB 


qOickSoLltion 

-ACROSS:  7  Fought,  8  Knight.  If 
Assault.  11  Tally.  12  Lure.  13  Prank. 
17  Trail.  18  Tree.  22  Tring.  23 
Hopeful.  24  Comedy,  25  Intern. 
DOWN:  1  Affable.  2  Nursery.  3 
Shout.  4  l aslant.  5  Agile.  6  Stays,  9 
Starlight.  14  Tragedy,  15  Drifter.  16 
Healing.  19  Stock.  20  Pigmy.  2 ] 
Spank. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 
1  Break  (ret- 
4  Talons 

8  Stronc  box 

9  Distant  past  (4.3' 

10  Cop> 

1]  Roman  raifM-mr 
12  Child's  tin 

14  Flefuiii 

15  Simple 

18  Period  of  tinw* 

22  Mountain  range 

23  lladenakiap 

25  Sound  measurement 
28  Bury 
27  Forefinger 
2S  Fireside 


DOWN 

1  Greek  mathematician 

2  Hold  dear 

3  Paltry  sum  of  monev 

4  Hypocritical  talk 

5  Diminish 

6  Accurate  |4-2) 

7  Freezing  rain 
13  A  bleach 

16  Jumper 

17  Indian  leader 
19  Fruit 

29  Stiffener 
22  Walked 

24  Wild  mountain-goal 


East  Europeans  baying  less 


U.S. farm  trade 
surplus  drops 
substantially 

WASHINGTON  (AFP).  -  Massive 
farm  subsidies  paid  by  Washington 
to  U.S.  grain  and  other  commodity 
exporters  last  year  failed  to  halt  the 
slide  in  agricultural  exports  to  East¬ 
ern  Europe,  the  U.S.  government 
conceded  this  week . 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  (Usda)  reported  farm  exports 
last  year  to  Bulgaria.  Czechoslova¬ 
kia.  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Po¬ 
land,  Romania  and  Yugoslavia, 
were  worth  $432.7  million  compared 
to  the  $479. 1  m.  value  in  1985. 

At  the  same  time,  the  seven  East 
European  nations  increased  their 
farm  exports  to  the  U.S.  from 
$263. 3m.  in  1985  to  $304.6m.  last 
year. 

Although  the  U.S.  still  enjoyed  a 
farm  trade  surplus  with  the  East 
European  seven,  it  was  down  sub¬ 
stantially -to  $128. lm.  compared  to 
the  previous  year’s  $215.8m. 

The  decline  in  the  U.S.  farm  trade 
surplus  with  these  countries  is  even, 
more  alarming  when  compared  to 
1975-1980  when  the  U.S.  agricultu¬ 
ral  exports  to  the  region  averaged 
about  $1.57  billion  a  year,  according 
to  Usda,  giving  the  U.S.  an  average 
farm  trade  surplus  of  nearly  SI. 25b. 

But  the  Usda  report  claimed  the 
decline  would  have  been  even  grea¬ 
ter  had  it  not  been  for  the  wheat 
subsidies  offered:  by  Washington  -in 
its  controversial  export  enhance¬ 
ment  programme. 

The  subsidies  helped  boost  wheat 
sales  to  the  area  from  just  $  12.2m.  in 
value  in  1985  to  $40.3m.  last  year, 
said  Usda.  Sales  of  soybean  meal 
and  soybeans  also  rose  in  value,  said 
Usda. 


Mart  to  cut  steel  output 


BRUSSELS  (AFP).  -  The  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EC)  had  unveiled  a 
six-billion-dollar  plan  to  cut 
member-nations'  aggregate  steel 
production  capacity  by  25  per  cent 
over  two  years  and  create  new  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  areas  thus  deprived  of 
work. 

Under  the  plan,  which  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  EC's  Council  of 
Ministers  for  approval,  total  annual 
steelmaking  capacity  in  the  12- 
□ation  community  is  to*  be  reduced 
from  140  to  1 10  million  tons  between 
1988  and  1990. 

Most  of  the  capacity  cuts  will  be 
borne  by  facilities  producing  girders, 
hot-roHed:steei  stnp,  heavy  sheeting 
and  other  heavy-duty  products. 

The  EC  is  to  provide  financial 
help  to  French.  Italian  and  Belgian 
firms  to  shut  down  rolling  mills;  the 
commission  said. 

But  countries  which  have  already 


modernized  their  production  capac¬ 
ity,  such  as  West  Germany,  the 
EC's  largest  producer,  and  Britain 
will  not  be  spared  under  the  plan. 

The  commission  has  also  prop¬ 
osed  a  series  of  social  measures  to 
help  create  new  industries  in 
Europe's  steel-producing  regions,  to 
avoid  their  complete  industrial  de¬ 
cline. 

'The  measurs  are  designed  to 
attract  “small  and  medium-sized,  in¬ 
novative  companies"  and  wit  be  fi¬ 
nanced  jointly  by  the  community 
and  the  regions  themselves. 

Some  30,000  jobs,  out  of  a  total  of 
370.000  in  the  12  member  states,  are 
to  be  cut  this  year,  and  another 
55,000  cuts  are' expected  for  1988 
and  2989,  the  commission  said. 

Europe's  steel  industry  has  been 
suffering  from  fierce  competition 
from  new,  low-cost  products  from 
Southeast  Asia,  particularly  South 
Korea. 


Tough  line 
on  fair  trade 
to  continue 

WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  -  U.S. 
Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Bal- 
drige,  who  died  Saturday,  was  a  top 
architect  of  President  Reagan's  trad¬ 
ing  policy,  but  Reagan's  touch 
stance  to  end  the  huge  U.S,  trading 
deficit  will  not  end  with  BaWnge's 
death. 

Trade  analysts  said  Baldrige  was  a 
soft-spoken  but  forceful  advocate  of 
Reagan's  free  trading  policies,  both 
in  talks  with  U.S.  overseas  trading 
partners  and  in  trying  to  block  Con¬ 
gress  from  passing  protectionist  leg¬ 
islation. 

But,  they  added,  the  fight  he  led 
for  open  yet  fair  trade  would  be 
continued  by  the  administration’s 
two  other  chief  trade  officials.  Treas¬ 
ury  Secretary  James  Baker  and  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  Clayton  Ycut- 
ter. 

Baldrige.  64.  died  of  a  heart  attack 
at  a  Walnut  Creek  hospital  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  .  after  his  horse  fell  oh  him  at  a 
rodeo  ■  rvent  on  a  private  ranch .  : } 

Baldrige  assumed  a  low-key  role 
in  tiis  administration's  fight  to  holt 
the  growing  U.S.  trade  deficit  but 
was  widely  considered  one  of  its 
most  effective  players.  .  .  . 

Analysts  credit  him  with  crucial 
roles  in  last  year's  agreement  in 
Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  to  open,  a 
new  round  of  global  trade- 
liberalization  talks  under  the  Gener¬ 
al  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 


New  in  ‘City’:  Japanese  bond  futures 


LONDON.  -  Even  in  terms  of  the 
post-big  bang  era,  it  was  big  money. 

In  the  presence  of  kimono-clad 
-women  and  Shiro  Uramatsu,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  the  Tokyo 
Stock  Exchange,  a  ritual  bell  was 
sounded  here  one  morning,  recent¬ 
ly,  and  a  crazed  rush  began  for  the 
first  Japanese  government  bond  fu¬ 
tures  to  be  traded  in  the  City  of 
London. 

Within  half  an  hour,  an  asto¬ 
nishing  one  thousand  billion  yen 
($6.56  billion)  in  contracts.shad 
changed  hands.  By  dose  of 'trading, 
36,065  bond  contracts  had  been 
dealt,  for  a  total  of 3,600b.  yen  -  the 
most  successful  launch  of  any  futures 
contract  except  the  Tokyo  Stock 
Exchange’s  own  similar  product  in 
•1985. 

City  experts  sounded  a  small  note 


of  caution,  saying  that  the  rush  was 
led  by  big  Japanese  securities  in 
houses  in  London  who  transferred  a 
lot  of  business  from  Tokyo  in  order 
to  guarantee  a  successful  launch  of ! 
the  new  contract.  Such  volumes  are 
unlikely  to  be  sustained  in  the  long 
term,  they  said. 

Nonetheless,  the  success  marks  a 
significant  step  in  the  internationa¬ 
lization  of  the  yen  and  the  streng¬ 
thening  of-  London  as  Europe's 
finanriai  capital,  as  the  world  moves 
■  to24ihour'  trading  iti'  eduut&Tgrid 
rsdcuritiek.'  -  :  '• 

The  London  International  Ftnan- 
cial  Futures  Exchange  (LIFFE). 
where  the  contract  was  launched, 
has  become  the  first  futures  mart  in 
the  world  to  trade  in  all  three  of  die 
most  important  government  bonds  - 
British,  Japanese  and  U.S. 


Malcolm  Baldrige . 

(Gatt)  and  to  press  Japan  to  open  its 
markets  to  U.S.  goods. 

He  had  been  particularly  tough 
with  Japan,  in  both  trips  there  and  in 
remarks  directed  at  Japanese  trading 
practices,  in  urging  the  Japanese 
government  to  take  on  a  greater  role 
as  a  leading  power  in  promoting 
two-way  world  trade. 

As  strong  an  advocate  of  less  gov¬ 
ernment  interference  m  .trade  as 
TbfitewaSifi  Reagans  conservative 
'cabinet,  Baldrige  also  travelled 
widely  in  Cbmmumst  nations  to  try 
to  spur  U.S.  trade  with  their 
centrally-planned  economies. 

He  visited  China,  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  and  many  European  nations, 
both  east  and  west,  promoting  a  free 
market  economy. 


ISRAELI  AIDS  TASK  FORCE 

operates  an 

Open  Line,  Round  the  Clock, 
information  to  the  Public 
on  AIDS  Disease 

in  Hebrew,  English  and  Arabic. 

Telephone  numbers: 

03-203121,03-290101 

Information  is  provided  by  a  recorded  announcement  providing  basic 
information  on  Aids  and  preventive  measures  against  ft. 


In  addition,  a  staff  of  volunteer  experts  will  answer  telephoned 
questions  every  Monday  between  7:30  p.m.  and  1 1  p.m. 


No  self  Identification  is  necessary  when  calling. 
Mailing  address:  P.O.B.  33602,  Tel  Aviv 61336. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST  AID 


101 


Jacnsalsm:  Kupat  Holim  Clalit,  Rome- 
ma.  523191;  Balsam,  Saleh  Eddin. 
272315;  Shu'afet,  Shu'afet  Road.  81010S; 
Oar  Aldawa.  Herod's  Gate.  282058. 

Taf  Aviv:  Habima,  17  Duertgoff,  288465; 
Kupat  Holim  Meuhedet,  15  Sprlnzak 
265200. 

Ra*unan»-Kfv  Sava:  Kupat  Holim,  45 
Ben-Gurion,  Kfar  Sava. 

Netanya:  Netanya,  11  Herat,  22842. 
Haifa:  Yavne,  7  (bn  Sina,  672288. 

DUTY  HOSPITALS 

Jerusalem:  Blkur  Holim  (pediatrics. 
E.N.T.),  Hadassah  Bin  Karem  (internal, 
surgery,  orthopedics,  ophthalmology!. 
Misgav  Ladach  (obstetrics). 

Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics.  Internal. 
Surgery). 

Netanya:  Laniado 


BBagan  DavM  Adorn 

in  emergencies  dial  101  to  moat  parts  of  the 
country.  In  addition: 

Ashdod  51332  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ashfcelon  23333  Kiron  344442 

Bat  Yam  *5511111  Krryat  Shmona  *944334 
Beersheb?  78333  Naheriya  *823333 
Carmiel  -S88S5F  Netanya  *23333 
Dan  Region  *7»nt1  PetahTrkva  *3231111 


ILLUSTRATED  DICTIONARY  8* 
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Eilat  72333 
Hadera  322333 
HaiFa  *512233 
Hat2or 936333 
Hoton  803133 


Rehovot  *451333 
Riahon  LeZion  9Q333 
Safed  330333 
Tel  Aviv  *5460111 
Tiberias  *7901 11 


POLICE 


100 


*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU) 
service  in  the  ffleo.  around  the  cJock. 

Era  — Emotional  Hra  AM.  TeL  Jerusalem 
227171.  Td  Aviv  5461111  IdiBdtenJyoulh  03- 
2611131  Haifa  672222,  Beersheba  418111, 
Netanya  35316. 

Rape  Crerfs  Centre  (24  hours),  for  help  call 
Tel  Aviv,  234819.  Jerusalem  -  245554.  and 
Haifa  660111. 

The  National  Poison  Control  Centro  at 

Rambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  579206,  far 
emergency  cafls.  24  rtourg  a  day,  for  informa- 
tion  In  esse  of  poisoning, 

Kupat  Hofim  information  Centro  Tel.  03- 
*33300. 433500  Suratey-Thursday,  a  am  to  8 
pm  Friday  8  am  to  3  pm 
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A  magnificent  reference  work  prepared  by  a 
distinguished  team  of  U.S.  and  Israeli  scholars  that 
helps  readers  and  devotees  of  all  faiths  enhance  their 
interest  in  the  Bible.  The  Dictionary  &•  Concordance 
of  the  Bible  identifies  and  explains  every  name  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  from  persons  and  families 
to  plants,  animals,  places,  rituals,  feast  days, 
concepts  and  much  more. 

Magnificently  illustrated,  this  comprehensive 
volume  provides  authoritative  definitions  of  some 
3,500  Biblical  names,  explaining  the  meaning  and 
significance — historical  as  well  as  scriptural — of 
each  one.  As  a  concordance,  the  book  makes  Bible 
research  simple;  as  a  dictionary,  it  saves  untold  time 
and  effort  when  basic  information  is  sufficient.  - 
Published  by  Macmillan,  illustrated  with  1 ,500 
photos  and  maps,  hardcover,  1 ,070  pages. 
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The  longest 
week  in 
history 

Nissim  the  Fabian 

Jongest  week  in  history.  That  much 

■  ,^!co?nrnMid  by  the  governments 

****  supposed  decisions  of 

■  yfterttey.  But  the  fierce,  almost 
fanatical  resistance  of  the  Manufac- 
Ujrers  Association,  in  the  nm-up  to 

.  the  debate,  had  made  it  obvious  that 
uus  was  not  to  be  a  quick  victory  for 
the  Histadrut. 

•  __  The  enigmatic  role  being  played  by 
Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nissim  in 
this  issue  had  defied  rational  analy¬ 
sis.  Consider  this: 

□  Stage  One:  Nissim  ami  bis  advis¬ 
ers  reject  out-oT-hand  the  Histadmt’s 
demand  that  the  public  service  go 
over  to  a  five-day  week,  as  one  of  its 

.  major  demands  in  the  public  sector 
wage  talks. 

Q  Stage  Two:  With  the  talks  dead¬ 
locked  and  the  Histadrut  in  danger  of 

losing  control  of  its  constituent  on¬ 
ions  —  after  a  one-day  “warning 
strike”  foiled  to  let  ofT  steam  but 
merely  fuelled  demands  for  more  - 
Nissim  moves  the  issue  of  the  five-day 
week  to  centre-stage.  To  the  amaze- 
.  ment  of  the  entire  nation,  what  had 
seemed  to  be  a  red  herring  became 
the  main  course. 

□  Stage  Three:  Everyone  is  now 
talking  about  or  around  the  five-day 
week.  Nissim  links  its  acceptance  to  a 
two-year  wage,  agreement,  and 
throws  the  whole  package  into  the  lap 
of  the  government  as  a  whole. 

□  Stage  Four:  Ministers  fid!  over 
each  other  trying  to  demonstrate  snp- 

-  port  for  what  they  see  as  a  vote- 
;  winning  measure,  only  to  get  rapped 

-  across  their  individual  and  collective 

•  knuckles  by  the  captains  of  industry 
.  and  other  capitalists,  who  see  only 

the  potential  costs  of  the  five-day 
wonder. 

□  Stage  Five:  A  confused  govern¬ 
ment,  under  pressure  from  afl  sides, 
agrees  to  empower  Nissim  to  negoti¬ 
ate  a  five-day  week,  bat  so  hedged 
around  with  conditions  that  the  EGs- 

'  tadrut  is  now  forced  to  back-peddle 

•  furiously.  After  ten  days  of  talk  and 
heatwave,  no  one  can  remember  who 
said  what  or  why,  but  the  negotia¬ 
tions  still  go  on  sporadically. 

If  you  analyse  it  in  this  way,  you 
reach  two  conclusions.  These  are  that 
.  Nissim  keeps  getting  what  be  wants, 
or  pastes  fhhigs  in  hK  dircptfop; 

‘  secondU'lftK  momentum  has  goae  out 
of  the  labour  unrest,  and  the  vacation 
!  season  will'  make  it  difficult  to  get 
'  things  going  again. 

In  short,  the  Treasury  is  leading 
the  Histadrut,  and  everyone  eke,  by 
the  nose.  A  great  deal  of  time  has 
elapsed,  and  the  negotiations  are 
going  round  in  circles.  Nissim  is 
picking  up  points  along  the  way,  but 
.the  question  is  whether  Kessar  and 
;Haberfeld  will  be  able  to  pin  him 

•  down  and  make  him  do  batik. 

It  rather  looks  like  Nissim  has 
'.adopted  the  strategy  of  the  Roman 
'  general  Fabius  who,  rather  than  face 
i  up  to  Hannibal’s  superior  forces,  led 
;  him  a  merry  dance  and  wore  him 
■down  by  evasion,  until  the  poor  chap 
!  got  fed  up  and  went  home. 

;  Hammer  Blow 

The  sad  news  that  the  great  white 
ihope  of  Israeli  oil-exploration,  the 
i  Agur  1  drilling  in  the  western  Negev, 

;  has  been  abandoned  as  a  dry  well,  fe 
triply  troubling. 

Z  First,  any  oil  drOHng  mi  which  so 
much  money  ($14m.)  has  beat  spent, 
is  a  matter  of  great  national  interest, 
.!  for  obvious  reasons. 

Second,  the  fact  that  the  energy 
minister,  Moshe  Shahal,  went  and 
!  shot  his  month  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the 

•  great  expectations  he  had  from  thb 

-  operation  suggested  that  there  might, 
1  after  all,  be  something  in  the  Negev 
-sands  that  could  change  the  face  of 

■  the  economy. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  serious, 

-  the  involvement  of  the  “Hammer 

•  group”  under  the  aegis  of  the  legen¬ 
dary  Armand  Hammer  of  Occidental 
Petrolenm  fame  -  be  who  did  busi¬ 
ness  with  Lenin,  and  other  stories  - 
made  this  the  most  interesting  and 
professional  driBing  yet  seen  in 
Israel. 

But  the  result  was  the  same  as  all 
the  other  amateur  and  semi-amateur 
efforts  down  the  years.  The  dis¬ 
appointment  win  therefore  be  vary 

•  great.  In  the  stock  exchange  context, 
yesterday’s  sharp  foOs  fas  the  ml- 
exploratioo  group  wiU  probably  con¬ 
tinue,  while  the  fate  of  the  planned 
new  issue  of  the  state-owned  Naptha 
corporation  will  be  an  indication  of 

.  whether  investors  have  the  stomach 
for  more  risks,  and  more  posable 
disappointments. 

LOSS.  -  West  Germany’s-  leading 
aerospace  group,  Messerschmidt- 
Boelkow-BIohm,  has  announced  a 
net  loss  of  104  .million  Deutsche 
marks  ($55.9  million  for  1986. 


Bid  to  end 
gas  strike 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TCL  AVIV.  -  Talks  are  scheduled 
today  between  the  striking  Israel 
Gas  Agents  Association  (Igaa)  and 
the  Energy  Minister,  a  week  after  a 
walkout  began. 

An  Igaa  spokesman  said  today’s 
negotiations  are  a  continuation  of  a 
marathon  session  on  Thursday  that 
stretched  into  the  evening.  Energy 
Minister  Moshe  Shahal  is  expected 
to  participate  in  today's  talks. 

The  gas  agents  have  shut  down 
their  80  offices  in  a  dispute  over 
compensation  guidelines  set  by  the 
Energy  Ministry.  Avi  Friedman, 
Igaa  secretary-general,,  said  the 
strike  affects  more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  customers,  including  hotels, 
hospitals,  jails  and  factories,  some  of 
which  have  made  arrangements  to 
deliver  their  own  gas.  The  strike 
affects  only  those  areas  outside  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Haifa  and  Tel  Aviv,  which 
are  served  by  Israel's  four  gas  firms. 

Friedman  said  the  Igaa  and  the 
Energy  Minister  have  agreed  on  a 
plan  guaranteeing  gas  agents  adequ¬ 
ate  bank  credit,  but  the  two  sides 
remain  for  apart  on  a  variety  of  other 
compensation  issues. 


Top  Soviet 
hotels  cool 
to  citizens 

By  ANDREW  WILSON 
MOSCOW.  -  Soviet  hotels  may 
often  fall  short  when  compared  to 
accommodations  in  the  West,  but  to 
Soviet  citizens  they  can  represent  the 
height  of  unattainable  luxury.  Un¬ 
attainable  not  on  grounds  of  price, 
but  because  of  exclusion. 

Stanislav  Govorukhin,  a  Russian 
film  director,  has  just  returned  from 
Yalta,  which  used  to  be  his  favourite 
vacation  resort.  Bnt  now  “with  a 
Soviet  passport  in  his  pocket”  he  is 
just  a  second-class  citizen. 

There  are  many  hotels  in  Yalta, 
but' virtually  all  are  reserved  for 
foreigners.  For  Soviet  guests,  Gov¬ 
orukhin  discovered,  there  were  only 
94  beds  -  and  those  had  nothing  but 
“basic facilities,”  i.e.  wash-basin  but 
no  separate  toilet  or  shower. 

When  the  luxurious  Hotel  Yalta 
was  being  built,  Soviets  were 
allowed  to  stay  there.  But  when  it 
was  completed,  with  its  swimming 
pools,  tennis  courts  and  saunas,  they 
were  kicked  out. 

If  a  Russian  does  manage  to  get  a 
room  at  an  Intourist  hotel,  he  must 
be  prepared  for  all  kinds  of  humilia¬ 
tions;  his  entrance  pass  is  a  different 
four .  from,  foreigners*.. passes, 
Inch  means  that  you  will  be  given 
service  last  of  all,  and  that  not  all  the 
facilities  in  the  hotel  are  open  to  you. 
For  example,  you  are  not  allowed  on 
to  the  hotel’s  private  beach.”  . 

Govorukhin  tells  how  a  Soviet 
actress,  Tatyana  Drubich,  was 
woken  up  at  five  in  die  monring  by 
some  men  who  had  come  to  make 
sure  that  she  had  not  sneaked  a 
friend  into  the  hotel.  They  ransack¬ 
ed  her  room  and  left.  “Of  course  this 
only  happens  to  Soviet  citizens. 
Foreigners  feel  at  ease  -  they  laugh, 
dance  and  enjoy  themselves,  as  peo¬ 
ple  on  holiday  should.  Some  even 
get  drunk  from  the  morning  on¬ 
wards.  With  foreign  currency  they 
can  get  drinks  long  before  the  2  p.m. 
opening  time.” 

While  foreigners  fed  at  ease  in 
Yalta,  Russians  “press  themselves 
against  the  wall,  humbly  look  on, 
and  are  afraid  to  go  into  cafes, 
restaurants  and  swimming  pools.” 

(Loudon  Observer  Service) 


HOT  SPELL 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
official  said  that  even  younger  peo¬ 
ple,  between  10  and  40  years  of  age, 
had  been  fatally  stricken  by  the  heat. 
Both  hospitals  and  coroners  re¬ 
ported  sharp  increases  in  the  number 
of  patients  and  bodies. 

“We  have  had  major  problems 
storing  the  dead  and  have  had  to  set 
up  extra  wards,”  said  one  official. 

The  highest  temperature  recorded 
yesterday  was  41  degrees  Celsius  in 
the  central  Greek  city  of  Larissa, 
according  to  the  national  weather 
service.  In  Athens,  the  mercury  hit 
40  and  streets  resembled  those  of  a 
ghost  town. 

The  hottest  weather  struck  earlier 
last  week  with  a  peak  temperature  of 
43.  Weather  forecasters  predicted  a 
drop  in  temperatures  for  today. 

Market  gardeners  and  fruit¬ 
growers  have  been  badly  hit.  Several 
businesses  and  forms  have  asked  for 
government  aid  to  help  cope  with  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  heat¬ 
wave. 

Tracks  on  the  Athens  commuter 
railway  system  buckled  and  people 
were  unable  to  reach  Piraeus  Har¬ 
bour  to  catch  a  boat  for  the  cooler, 
less  polluted  and  more  welcoming 
islands. 

Radio  appeals  have  asked  people 
to  cut  down  on  water  consumption, 
which  has  men  by  30  per  cent  in  the 

week' since  the  heatwave  struck. 


The  Baha'i  Holy  Place,  known  as  the 

Shrine  of  the  BAb 

Computers  company  seeks 

TECHNICAL 

WRITER 

will  be  closed  to  thepublic 

for  programming 
documentation. 

from  Thursday,  July  30, 
and  will  reopen  on  Saturday,  August  15. 

Appficants,  who  should  - 
preferably  have  experience, 
should  be  young,  of  American 

The  gardens  will  be  open  in  the  usual  way. 

origin,  and  have  a  computers 
|  background. 

1  Please  apply  to  Yaacov, 

JD3*.  29+34 

5  Tel.  03-291984. 

Stunning  profits  from  Arab-Israel  Bank 


'  By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Arab- Israel  Bank,  a  unit  of  Bank 
Leu  mi,  yesterday  reported  net  pro¬ 
fits  of  NIS  4.5m.  for  the  first  half  of 
1987,  over  four  times  its  equivalent 
in  the  same  period  of  1986. 

The  Leumi  unit,  which  has  30 
branches  in  Arab  towns  and  villages 
in  the  north  of  the  country,  is  the  first 
commercial  bank  to  publish  figures 
for  the  first  half  of  tins  year.'  Union 
Bank,  Leumi’s  major  subsidiary,  is 
due  to  release  its  results  on  Tuesday, 
and  on  Wednesday,  Fust  Interna¬ 
tional  will  become  the  first  of  the  five 
main  groups  to  do  so. 


Arab- Israel's  gross  profits  rose  by 
170  per  cent,  compared  to  January- 
June  1986,  to  total  NIS  10m.  This 
reflects  the  impact  of  the  lower 
corporate  tax  rates  in  force  this  year, 
which  boosted  the  growth  of  net 
profits  at  a  faster  rate  than  gross 
profits. 

The  main  factors  cited  by  manage¬ 
ment  to  explain  the  dramatic  profit 
surge  were  expanded  business  activi¬ 
ties  and  reduced  expenditures,  fol¬ 
lowing  cost-cutting  measures  within 
the  bank. 

These  are  borne  out  by  the  ba¬ 
lance  sheet  figures,  which  show  total 


assets  up  18  per  cent  in  real  terms 
over  the  half  year  to  almost 
NTS  250m.,  with  loans  to  the  public 
soaring  by  a  massive  45  per  cent  to 
NIS  98m.  These  loans,  mostly  to 
households  and  small  businesses,  are 
apparently  the  core  of  Arab-Israel's 
phenomenal  profitability. 

The  rate  of  return  on  capital  on  an 
annualized  basis  were  at  the  near- 
incredible  rates  of  177  per  cent  on  a 
gross  basis,  and  80  per  cent  on  a  net 
basis. 

The  bank  also  noted  that  it  had 
made  full  provisions  for  all  debts  that 
management  felt  were  doubtful. 


BiUwouldlimit 
banks  on  giving 
investment  advice 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Banks  are  to  he  considerably  res¬ 
tricted  in  their  investment  consultan¬ 
cy  services,  according  to  a  new  draft 
bill  approved  by  the  cabinet  yester¬ 
day,  for  immediate  tabling  in  the 
Knesset 

The  amendment  is  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Bejski 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  1983 
bank  shares  crash. 

The  Bejski  Commission  found 
that  when  banks  advised  clients  to 
invest  in  their  own  shares,  or  in 
mutual  funds  which  they  partially  or 
fully  owned  or  directed,  they  did  not 
necessarily  have  the  interests  of  their 
clients  in  mind. 


GULF  MINE 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
be  increased.. ..You  don’t  need  a 
mine-sweeper  to  do  this.” 

His  statement  was  in  stark  con¬ 
trast  to  the  comment  by  Captain 
David  Murphy,  in  charge  of  the 
three  U.S.  navy  ships  escorting  the 
Bridgeton  and  another  tanker,  who 
told  reporters  in  the  Gulf  that,  “I  do 
not  have  the  capability... to  defend 
against  mines.” 

Iranian  Ambassador  to  the  UN 
Said  Rajaie  Khorassani,  who 
appeared  on  the  same  programme, 
said  ownership  of  the  mine  that 
damaged  the  Bridgeton  had  not 
been  established,  but  “we  are 
pleased  to  see  that  the  tanker  was 
hit." 


Such  mines  were  “floating  all  over 
the  Persian  Gulf,”  he  said. 


“If  the  U.S.  wants  to  be  further 
involved  in  the  war,  we  have  no 
objection  to  that,”  he  said.  “We 
have  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  of 
course." 

In  Bonn,  right-wing  leader  Franz 
Josef  Strauss  suggested  yesterday 
that  West  Germany  send  a  warship 
to  the  gnlf  as  a  gesture  of  support  for 
U.S.,  French  and  British  vessels  in 
the  region. 

“The  psychological  significance 
would  be  greater  than  the  military 
one,”  he  added  upon  interview  with 
the  newspaper  BUd. 

Strauss  is  chairman  of  the  right- 
wing  Christian  Social  Union,  Chan¬ 
cellor  Helmut  Kohl’s  parliamentary 
ally,  and  the  state  premier  of  Bavar¬ 
ia.  (AFP,  AP) 
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-1.7 

-33 

-46 

-33 

-13 

-7.1 

-13 

-0.7 

-33 

-13 

-03 

-2.7 

-03 

-43 

-13 

-1.0 


Stock  Indices 

General  Share  (exdargmt)  13938  -2.74% 
jNon-argmt.  17739  -255% 

Arrangement  Banks  12133  -0-11% 

Mortgage  Banks  14837  -£84% 

financial  Inst.  11933  -032% 

(Insurance  101X18  -239% 

Commerce  &  Services  13536  —1.47% 

,Rsel  Estate  &  Agric.  12341  -283% 

(Industrie te  13746  -248% 

i  Food  &  Tobacco  12838  -188% 

Textiles  12587  -X09% 

Metals  13034  -0.79% 

Electronics  12449  -213% 

Chemicals  14931  -252% 

Industrial  Invest.  14932  -335% 

Investment  Cos.  16432  -388% 

Oil  Exploration  139.73  -6.14% 

Bond  Indices 

Indax -linked  Bonds  11439+0.15% 

Fully  linked  11638  +0.19% 

PentaHy  linked  11144  +0.06% 

Foreign  Currency  11845+031% 

FC  denominated  11271  +036% 

FC  linked  12133  +0.19% 

Short-term  0-2  yrs  111.73  +0.10% 

Short-medium  2-6  yra  11438  — 

Medium-long  5-7  yrs  11B4S  +032% 

Long-term  7+ yra  11939  +043% 

Turnovers 

Total  Shares  NIS  15324300 

Non-arrangemant  NIS  12323300 

Arrangement  NIS  2400400 

Bonds  NIS  6385300 

Treasury  Bin*.  .. 

Share  Movements 


4878 

3456 

-63 

122000 

— 

— 

949 

4081 

-2.1 

33945 

40 

-48 

226 

12388 

- 

7700 

10 

— 

15319 

561 

-28 

don 

30200 

528 

-88 

635 

47365 

-93 

Advances  34 

erf  which  5%  +  7 

buyers  only  .  1 

Declines  288 

of  which  5%+  50 

sellers  only  1 

Trading  Halt  •  44 

Bond  Market  Trends 


Index-linked: 

3%  fully  linked 
435%  fully  linked 
80%  linked 

Double  linked: 
Admon 
Rimon 
Gltboa 

FC  denominated 
T-bills  ■ 


(97) 

(6) 

(3) 

(175) 

(12) 

(1) 

(34) 


Mixed  to  3-1% 

M  bead  to  1% 

Mixed  to  1% 

Mixed  to  3% 

Mixed  to  1% 

Mixed  to  1.5% 

Sta  bJ*  and  raised  sfighrly 
1260-1500% 


Arrangement  Yields 


25  Shuras 


IDBorri. 
Union  0.1 
Discount  A 
Mizrahi  R. 
HapoMimR. 
General  A 
Leumi  Stock 
Hn.  Trade  1 


11.13% 

11.11% 

1133% 

11.16% 

1133% 

11.13% 

1140% 

1038% 


Morning 


Afternoon 


Building  and 


341 

4051 

-3.7 

49000 

252 

-25 

40350 

426 

-25 

2700 

1583 

-43 

6800 

155 

-28 

310 

10460 

-3.1 

4644 

800 

-43 

18810 

131 

-18 

318 

10395 

-28 

ano 

1333 

-18 

1835 

2199 

-34 

6150 

327 

-18 

37100 

36 

- 

Name 

Pntx 

Volume 

NIS 

% 

Change 

Pnce 

Vover 

NIS 

% 

Change 

Hist  Intarnatn 

7711 

1820 

-2.00 

7630 

1358 

-38 

nasonrei  * 

295 

8000 

-2.00 

290 

23871 

-3,7 

CJal  Trading 

420 

1600 

-2-26 

413 

6434 

—48 

SuporsoJ  A 

14127 

300 

-2.00 

14127 

323 

-28 

Supernal  B 

10817 

1190 

-1X» 

10817 

634 

-1.0 

Deleter 

2701 

7000 

-2X» 

2701 

2264 

-28 

Azoritn 

1151 

5500 

-2X» 

1141 

2998 

-28 

Prop.  &  Building 

359? 

9800 

-280 

3555 

1312 

-38 

ILDCr 

64005 

30 

-1.75 

62600 

86 

-38 

CtelREsane 

687 

5500 

-180 

682 

6218 

-23 

Bits 

19307 

720 

-2.00 

19000 

278 

-38 

Potget 

1088 

1400 

-2X10 

1050 

1034 

-6.4 

Bbtt 

445450 

'  19 

-280 

445450 

3 

-Z0 

Elran 

386120 

2 

-180 

386120 

1 

-18 

Town 

14929 

1620 

-2-25 

1474B 

403 

-05 

DtdSoa 

2622 

7560 

-2-00 

2822 

1019 

-28 

Pelrochofn. 

705 

17000 

-280 

697 

4270 

-3.1 

AiPM 

404426 

124 

-425 

400000 

.  20 

-48 

Central  Trade 

11889 

240 

-1.75 

1160 

394 

-4.1 

Ctal  Indushies 

243 

243000 

-1.75 

240 

39344 

-02 

IDB  Develop. 

10355 

3200 

-280 

10236 

689 

-3.1 

EUum 

1141 

7150 

-2-00 

1141 

em 

-28 

Dtecount  Invest- 

2720 

12960 

-2.75 

2630 

1488 

-6.0 

CtellX) 

1322 

10800 

-280 

1301 

4753 

-4.1 

Pn  Invest 

3263 

200 

-ZOO 

3190 

577 

-48 

CLASSIFIED 


appear  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  1 6.56  for  8  words;  each  additional  word  NIS  2.07 
FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  23  for  8  words;  each  additional  word  NIS  2J38.A1I  rates 
incluos  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  -  Jerusalem;  Monday/Wednesday  - 10  a.m.  previous  day,  Friday  -  5 
p.m.  on  Wednesday;  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa;  12  noon,  2  days  before  publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The 
Jerusalem  Post  [see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all  recognized  advertising  agencies. 


DWELLINGS 


JERUSALEM 

SABBATICAL  IN  JERUSALEM?  F-xchange/ 
rent  ay  beautiful  Aba  Tor  borne  for  yom  in 
London,  one  year  from  end  of  August.  02- 
724569,  P.O.8. 71 W,  Jerusalem  94H 


OLD  KATAMON2&3Q3V4Ha20g.  access  to 

large  garden  0  Arab  house,  6V*.  buDdmg 
rights,  garden,  oW  Kauunon  Q  3V*,  Talbieh, 
(uxorious,  most  modern  kitchen  Q  6^  1st 
floor.  Arab  style,  Baka,  $125,000.  D.  Weiss 
Real  Estate.  TcL  02-666782, 02-6998%. 


2-3-3Vt  room  flats,  Mitzpeh  Ncvo,  Ma’ald 
Ariumhn.  National  Religious  quarter  stage 
gjmeL  TcL  032-265294, 02-227418. 


PINKAS.  4  rooms,  air-conduioiiing  +  tele¬ 
phone.  2  bathrooms,  parking,  security.  1  year, 
suitable  diplomats-  tourists.  Tel.  03-261449. 
opooppoopppooooocoQpofleBeecBPBOPOooooooecpppcce 

herzliya . 

URGENT1!  RETIRED  ENGLISH  couple 
wants  to  buy  or  rent  long  term,  two  or  three 
bedroom,  single-storey  bouse.  Herzliya  Pituab 
or  Not  Yam.  Tel:  052-78745. 

HERZLIYA  PTTUAH.  Collages  for  sale  from 
S2203Q0.  Akm,  Tel.  052-55 1717. 

HERZLIYA  PITUAH.  Houses  and  apart 
meats  for  rent.  AJoo  Realty.  Zionism  Square. 
Herzliya  Phuah.  TcL  052-551717. 052-552734. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


TOP  SALARY  to  top  English  typists,  shor¬ 
thand.  telex  and  wordproccssor  operators.  Im¬ 
mediate  employment.  Flexible  hours.  Trans¬ 
lators’  Pod.  100  Ben  Yehuda  St-.  Tel  Aviv  9 
axn.-2  p.m.;  Tel.  03-221214.  G2-234265W7. 

04-4367267. _ _ 

A  SMALL  CONSERVATIVE  community  in 
Eastern  Canada  requires  ibe  services  of  a 
Rabbi,  fluent  in  English  language.  Reply:  Dr. 
J,.Anfltti.  113  Horsier  Dr..  SL  John,  new 
Brunswick.  Canada  E2M  4B4. 
■ENGUSH/HEBREW  TYPIST  capable  of 
drafting  English  letters.  Gilo.  Tel:  Q3-62Q242. 

CHEERFUL  MOTHER’S.  HELP  wanted, 
live-in  for  family  in  Yemen  Moshe.  Tel.  02- 
225684,  not ShabbaL 


The  Movement 
for  Zionist 
Fulfilment 


TELEM 

looejngfora  real 

CHALLENGE? 

Full  time  volunteers  needed  forthe  newly  established 
BeitTelem,  accommodation  possible. 

Contact  tftzadikrAnat  or  Sharon: 

TbL  02-635823/  667210, 699736.  _ 


ISRAEL  MONEY  MARKETS 

Shekel  Deposits  (annual  rates) 


Deposit 

Sire 

Topes 

7  days 

14  days 

30deya 

50-899 

880 

8.00 

880 

900 

1800-9399 

118 

1080 

1080 

1125 

10800-49,999 

12.5 

1180 

1180 

1225 

50800+ 

13.0 

12.00 

1280 

12.75 

Up  to  999 

680 

680 

680 

6.75 

1800-9899 

11.00 

11.00 

1185 

11.75 

10.000-49899 

1180 

1180 

11.75 

1225 

50800+ 

1280 

1280 

1285 

1Z75 

50-999 

6.00 

780 

6.00 

10.00 

1800-9890 

11.00 

11X10 

12.00 

13.00 

10.000-49890 

1280 

1280 

1Z00 

1380 

50801-98899 

12-50 

1280 

1Z00 

1380 

40-1800 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1801-2800 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2801-5,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5801-10800 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10801-50800 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

50-999 

880 

850 

9.10 

980 

1800-4899 

11X10 

980 

1080 

10.40 

5800-9899 

1280 

11.00 

1180 

11.50 

1 0800-49899 

1280 

IZOO 

12.00 

12.50 

50800+ 

13.50 

1280 

12.50 

1Z10 

Bank 

Last  Updated 
Laurel  (Jaly  22) 


HapaeSni  fJnty22) 


Discount  (Jiriy  211 


Mizrahi 


First  bid  (July  23) 


Patah  (foreign  currency  deposit  rates,  July  24) 

Currency  {mto.  deposit)  3  MONTHS  6  MONTHS 

U.S.  dollar  {S100.000)  5.125  6250 

Pound  starling  (Cl 00,000)  7300  7.750 

Deutschmark  (DM  200X100)  2875  3.125 

Swiss  franc  (SF  2003001  2875  3.000 

Yen  (3  million  yen)  2.750  2875 

SOURCE:  BANK  LEUMI.  Beta*  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit 

Shekel  Foreign  Exchange  Rates  (July  24) 


CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSFERS 


BANKNOTES 


12  MONTHS 

6.625 

7875 

3.125 

3.000 

2875 


Rap. 


Boy 

Sefl 

Boy 

Sod 

Rates 

Currency  be  abet 

1.6680 

1.6870 

— 

1.6775 

U-S-  dollar 

1.6050 

18250 

— 

— 

1.6158 

Deutschmark 

0.8834 

08741 

— 

— 

08689 

Pound  staffing 

28728 

28049 

— 

— 

‘  2.5879 

French  franc 

02595 

02628 

— 

— 

02615 

Japanese  yen  (100) 

1.0654 

1.D7B7 

— 

— 

1X1722 

Diitch  florin 

0.7679 

0-7775 

— 

— 

0.7725 

Swiss  franc 

1.0422 

1.0552 

— 

— 

1.0502 

Swedish  krona 

02484 

02515 

— 

— 

02489 

Norwegian  krone 

02384 

0.2394 

— 

— 

02381 

Danish  krone 

02277 

02305 

— 

— 

02293 

Finnish  meric 

08573 

02618 

— - 

— 

02595 

Canadian  dollar 

— 

— 

— 

-— 

1.2124 

Australian  dollar 

1.1371 

1.1513 

— 

— 

1.1455 

S.  African  rand 

0.7760 

D.7BS7 

— 

— 

0.7802 

Belgian  franc  (101 

0.4168 

0.4220 

— 

— 

0A195 

Austrian  schilling  (10) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12367 

Italian  lira  (1000) 

1.1948 

1.1097 

— 

— 

12022 

Jordanian  dinar 

— 

— 

— 

•  — 

48777 

Egyptian  pound 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7645 

ECU 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

18064 

Irish  pum 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22304 

Spanish  peseta  (100) 
SOURCE:  BANK  LEUMI. 

— 

12704 

EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (July  24) 

Precious  Metals  Libor  Bates 


i  months  3  months  B  months 


Gold 


SDvor 

Platinum 


45480 

Sterling 

Dollar 

8% 

9V» 

9%h 

London 

pjti.fuc  ™ 

_ 453.00 

6 ’Via 
3% 

7 

3’Via 

7V« 

4 

_ 45Z45 

3Vh 

K7B 

■33 

.  78625 

4V» 

London 

puTTL. 

_ 57480 

SOURCE:  MARINE  MIDLAND  BANK 

Foreign  Currency  Crossrates  (London  15:30  GMT,  July  20) 


Forward  rates 
Pound  surfing 
Doutachmark 
Swiss  franc 
Dutch  florin 
French  franc 
Jo  pa  nans  yen 
Italian  lira 
Belgian  tranc 
Canadian  dollar 
ECU 

&  African  rand 
Austrian  schilling 
Swedish  krona 
Norwegian  krona 
Danish krone 

Share  indices 

Commerzbank  60  stocks. 


Spot 

3momti> 

6  months 

12  months 

1.6040/50 

88/84 

175/170 

312/302 

1853SM6 

145/140 

232/287 

610/800 

18355/66 

124/119 

260/250 

535/510 

2X1980/70 

87/82 

197/1 87 

435/415 

6.1660/00 

143/173 

340/390 

720/820 

14880/90 

116/111 

238/230 

495/480 

1341.0/2.0 

110/140 

,230/260 

420/520 

3827/42 

7/2 

12/5 

25/10 

12375/85 

62/65 

144/148 

260/275 

1.1198/D8 

3/6 

8/13 

25/40 

0.4835/45 

15/5 

25/10 

80/60 

1X02/04 

92/8 

182/16 

3S/32 

6.4500/50 

335/375 

740/800 

1615/1710 

6.767S/2S 

1145/1195 

2230/2300 

4200/4300 

7.0250/00 

490/560 

1200/1300 

2050/2250 

.  I93SX1+7.4  Financial  Times  100  stocks - 23S28-+12J6 

■  ■  wr-r-VTn-'.vrT.-.'-J.*  ;.v  .-s  -s 


NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (July  24) 

U.S.  Money  Rates 


Prime  rau. 
Broker  loan , 


.335% 


.7.75% 

-7-BVtffc 


NY  Euros  [3  months)  — 

New  York  Foreign  Exchange 


Fed  funds  (lata) 
Long-term  bond , 
Discount  rate 


-.3%% 

~39*to-%2 

.—53% 


High 

Low 


DMK  SFR 

18605/15  18330/40 

18886  18380 

18490  18300 


STG 

1.6060/70 

1.6090 

1.6015 


YHI  CAN 

14945/55  13362/67 

15040  18390 

14940  13315 


Comment: 

The  dollar  dosed  weaker  Friday  and  at  session  Iowa  against  the  yen.  A  2.6  per  cant  gain  in  U8. 
second-quarter  GNP  was  stronger  than  expected,  but  the  dollar  was  unable  to  gather  enough 
support  to  rally  end  soon  encountered  heavy  selling.  Dealers  said  shon-torm  sentiment  had 
turned  beariah.  Softer  oil  prices  and  interest  ran  differentials  favoured  the  yen. 

Precious  Metals 


Gobi 


Spot. 


454-00 

455.05 


Prevdos*  _ 

Wall  Street  (Prices  as  of  16:00  GMT) 

Maricat  Indices 

DJ  Industrials  „„ 

DJ  Transport _ 

DJ  Utile _ 


Silver  Spot. 


Pravdose _ 


7.72 

7.71 


Stocks. 


NYSEComp 
NYSEInda  _ 
NASD Comp . 


S-P 100  Index _ _ 

S-PComp. - 

S&P0TC250 _ 


Statistics 

NYSE  Volume 

Stocks  uff.». 
Stocks  down 


NYSE  Highest  Volume 

2.48533 

+  1389 

BearSteer- 

16% 

+  'A 

1X15242 

+5.00 

Southern 

24V, 

-  V. 

19981 

-087 

Dayton  Hud  _ 

52 

+4% 

92EJS 

+384 

Global  Gov - 

10 

unch 

17X70 

+087 

Union  Carb.  — .. 

27V* 

-  Vs 

21384 

+1XM 

Ramadaln - 

9V4 

+  ^ 

429.13 

+  180 

Texaco  - - 

47* 

+  5a 

30380 

+  1.49 

WiuimaCP . 

363* 

+  Vs 

30X27 

+156 

Foster  Who - 

23 Mi 

+  Vi 

27383 

+083 

An  _ 

sata 

+  H 

158.481400 

NASDAQ  Volume  153865,000  (July  231 

— 

715 

Steeles  up - 

1223 

— 

540 

Stocks  dawn 

1223 

Friday  Wall  Street  wrapped  up  a  week  of  consolidation  wfth  a  moderate  gain  in  sluggish  trading, 
allaying  some  of  the  fears  that  the  market  is  headed  for  a  Steep  correction.  But  with  bond  and 
dollar  markets  edging  lower,  Investors  continued  to  embrace  a  cautious  attitude. 

Adancas  led  declines  seven-five  and  volume  fell  to  156  million  shares  from  the  164  million 
shares  that  traded  Thursday. 


Israeli  Stocks  Traded  in  New  York 

NYSBAmM 


Alliance 
Am  ter  Pap 
Am  pel 
Carmel  Com 
Etedm 
EtrLavud 
Laser  Inds 

OwmmUib  Counter 

Am  pal 
Aryt 

Bank  Leumi 
Bkxach  Gan. 

El  bit 

Elec  Optic 
EQTei 
Elec  Optic 
Elren 
Hbronlea 


Lut 

Prw. 

Wgb 

Low 

VoL 

does 

room) 

_ 

1ft 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

24ft 

— 

— 

_ 

1% 

1ft 

2 

1ft 

4 

avs 

8ft 

8ft 

8tt 

26 

2 

2 

2 

2 

140 

10% 

10ft 

10ft 

10ft 

19 

13% 

13ft 

13V* 

13ft 

57 

«r 

Last 

BM 

Ask 

Laet 

BM 

Ask 

5* 

6  Vr 

IDB 

— 

56 

00 

_ _ 

BVs 

6ft 

UF 

4ft 

4ft 

4ft 

_ 

24 

26 

Imerpharm 

— 

3ft 

4 

a 

■8 

8ft 

Optrotsch 

— 

8ft 

9ft 

8Vb 

BV* 

8ft 

Oshap 

— 

— 

3K 

3ft  ' 

Rada 

— 

3ft 

3ft 

4  Vd 

4Vr 

4ft 

Sdtax 

3ft 

2ft 

3ft 

3V5 

3ft 

TaroVit 

— 

lft 

2 

6% 

6% 

7ft 

TevaPharm 

— 

10ft 

lift 

5%k 

5%a 

5ft 

SPI 

— 

2ft 

3 

OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 
PROVIDED  BY  REUTERS  MONITOR 
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>?TUTt  *3  Kins  David  street,  Jerusalem  TeL  02-203333 


:  Xing  David  Street,  Jerusalem 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  an 

ONEG  SHABBAT  CONCERT 

of  Jewish  and  Classical  Music, 

Vnnai  anrl  Tncfmmnnt^j 

with  Cantor  Eliyahu  Schleifer  {Baritone);  Senior  Cantorial 
Student  Betsey  Peters-Epstein  (Soprano);  Emil  Adar  (Cello)- 
Monica  Gorlen  (Piano);  Nachum  Zeidel  (Flute) 

FRIDAY,  JULY  31,  9*30  p.m. 

Refreshments  will  be  served. 
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Monday,  July  27, 1987  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Eight 
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the  short  term,  made  way  in  the 
longer  term  for  a  hike  m  workers’ 
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ISRAEL  has  a  problem  managing  its 
economy.  The  problem  can  be 
solved  without  difficulty  if  tbs  country 
is  ran  like  a  business,  not  like  a 
mutual-benefit  society. 

Anybody  reading  the  latest  coDec- 

bon  of  papers  issued  by  Israel  — - - * 

Mtz  s  Centre  for  Social  Policy  Stu-  living  standards. 

(“Israel’s  Social  Services  1986-  E  the  new  industries  pav  more 
87,  now  pubhshed  in  English)  can-  (while  the  poor  are  still  with  us),  the 

notavoidreadung  that  conclusion,  income  gap  must  obviously  widen 

wageshave  risen  in  real  terras  by  This,  say  the  authors  of  the  volume  ’ 
one  ttord  in  1970-85,  but  income  increases  the  role  of  the  govera- 
inequahty  has  become  more  pro-  meat’s  social-policy  expenditures  in 
nouaced.  The  Gini  index  (wWch  reducing  dispiftiel^^ 

measures  this  inequality)  has  risen  nPRPiTc  at  r 

from  0.31  to  0.35.  UESPITE  ALL  the  economies 

made  during  the  Eighties  in  the 


For  whose  benefit? 


Israelis  do  go  tbihe  doctor i'ikf 
Qn  the  other  hand,  therawit  ./a*  \t'j 


years  pins), who  hcttdmuchn^jgj 


DayidKrivine 


Five  days  for  six 

LOOKING  BACK  now,  it  must  seem  more  than  a  trifle  strange 
dlui  a  saccessfui  outcome  m  the  jumpy  public-sector  labour 


How  did  it  all  happen?  Industry  “1-^ 
had  the  highest  wageffikes  within  55-®!  s?rvi^!.  outlays  have  been 
workers’  earnings  shooting  up  in  the 
same  15-year  period  by  three  quar- 

fPR  IOC  4nainc4  ,1 _ _ -■  " 


infant  now  gets  no  allowance  (unless 
the  family  has  four  children  or 
more),  and  that  change  has  reduced 
the  number  of  juveniles  rating  the 
allowance  by  one  quarter.  During 
the  same  two-year  period,  however, 
the  size  of  the  allowance  rose  by  50 
per  cent  —  so  outlay  expanded  by  25 


lor  11.1  per  cent 

m  offier,  non-labour  inputs,  etc.  American  potation 

The  same  applies  to  the  health  cent  of  ffiwe^ho 

where  medical  and  para-  Europe.  ;.m‘ 


medical  personnel  complain  bitterly 
of  being  hard  done  by.  The  number 
of  employees  rose  in  the  decade 
prior  to  1974  by  3.9  per  cent  which 
was  not  unreasonable,  given  that  the 
number  of  hospitalization  days  in¬ 
creased  by  3.7  per  cent. 

But  in  the  decade  after  1974,  hqs- 


The  CSPS  concludes  that  “itmfr 

Demote  useful,  both  for  the 
:  care  system  and  for  theerr. 
to  reduce  the  sector's  labour! 

and  channel  thesavings  iatp  l _ 

pay  and  more  substantial  wcSTb!:^ 
centives.”  ‘.“'i 


- - ■  —  -I'MWVWWAMII  U  UVOUCUiU 

,  ,  , ,  ,  s  country’s  dvil  servants.  Histadrut 

leaders  could  not  have  failed  to  realize  that  the  priL  Tl 
snorter  wcrK-week  would  be  a  near  freeze  on  wages, 
perhaps  \  israe] 1  Kessar,  the  Histadrut’s  secretary  general 
}  J-1' S‘°e«ck  *1™  ^aberfeld,  head  of  the  trad!  union 

S  srt  n 1 SUr ld  thfat  ,n  Present  circumstances ,  with  string- 

i  °/  f°nomic  policy,  the  chances  for  a 

|  :,gn;fica,,t  k-Kennent  °f  waSe  rates  in  the  public  sector  were 
S  «..-i  too  good^  despite  the  fact  that  a  new  general  election  may 


tore  (as  against  the  national  average 
of  one  third)  However  industry  in 
1985  was  not  the  same  as  the  industry 
that  existed  in  1970.  Had  it  been  the 
same  the  wage  rise  would  have  been 
Tate?  53  P«-  cent,  CSPS  experts  calm- 


rising.  In  1986  the  social-affairs 
bndpt  was  8  per  cent  greater  than  in 

there  ismi  explanation  for  THE  ABOVE  extravagances  have 
too.  Institutional  services  P01  the  government  in  a  quandary. 


that 


be  looming.  So,  they  might  as  well  try  to  vindicate  their  claim 
°n  leadership  by  securing  for  their 

ccrif*1'  * 


nstiluer.cy  not  higher  wages,  but  fewer  wortas^™^0*0* 
SnaviDg  tne  work-week  by  half  a  dav.  without 


What  happened  was  the  contrao- 
non  (or  slow  growth)  of  old,  low- 
wage  industries  and  the  parallel  ex¬ 
pansion  of  high- wage  industries 
Employment  in  “textiles  and  clo¬ 
thing”  for  example  sank  from  21.5 
per  cent  of  the  labour  force  to  17  5 
percent. 

That  should  have  been  a  cause  for 
juann  and  distress,  had  there  not 
been  at  the  same  time  an  expansion 
of  employment  in  “pim-ti-ioai 


,  , .  ,  by  half  a  day,  without  reducing  the 

L-Lainumbe.  of  working  hours,  may  not  amount  to  much  But  it 
is  scuictfaug.  and  net  only  when  the  scorching  heat  of  summer' 


is  taken  into  account.  In  a  country  where  there  is  only  one 

•olr  vka  _ .r  . ...  J  . 


ipandaiory  day  of  rest  per  week,  the  avaii^  of  Softer 
aav  for  transacting  personal  and  family  business  or  even  for 


employment  in  “electrical  and 
electronic  equipment”  from  63  to 
10.1  per  cent  of  the  labour  force.  In 
other  words,  the  dismissal  of  work- 
®TS  from  contracting  or  bankrupt 
industries,  while  causing  hardship  in 


(education,  health)  have  not  grown, 
what  did  grow  was  income  mainte¬ 
nance. 

In  1970,  this  accounted  for  31  per 
cent  of  the  government’s  outlays  on 
social  policy,  in  1986  for  45  per  cent. 
During  the  decade  and  a  half,  ex¬ 
penditures  on  services  in  kind  in¬ 
creased  two-and  a  half-fold,  whereas 
“transfer  payments”  expanded  four 
-or  five -fold. 

r  Chief  outlets  for  these  funds  were 
(fortunately)  not  unemployment  re¬ 
lief  but  old-age  pensions,  and  after 
that  child  allowances.  Expenditure 
on  old-age  and  survivors  (excluding 
payments  from  the  benefit  and  pen- 
sion  funds  which  are  not 
government-owned)  soared  in  the  13 
years  1970-83  nearly  fourfold.  The 
number  of  recipients  is  now  310,000. 

Criteria  for  the  child  allowance 
were  tightened  in  1984.  The  first 


^™be«?e“d(‘tepi“,hed",p  J**  t*™**  by  only  ONE  LAST  point.  Taxitioain 

’  nnJS  S 1  Pfr  annum-  the  *  progressive,  taking  less  frwfctte 

number  of  employees  in. the  health  P001  and  more  from  the  rich.  Social 
services  rose  faster  than  before,  by  '  benefits  are  roe  the  poor  dtiRtaN: r 

4.5  per  cent  per  annum.  sum*  ** 


There  is  not  enough  money  in  the 
till,  and  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  to  tighten  the  belt  have 
caused  frenzied  opposition  from  the 
interested  parties  (that  is,  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  social  services).  Is  it 
possible  to  spend  less  without,  as  the 
professional  unions  lament,  wreck¬ 
ing  the  entire  facility? 

The  number  of  employees  in  the 
school  system  over  the  last  25  years 
has  risen  by  4  per  cent  every  year, 
even  though  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  pupils  dropped  from  3.6  per  cent 
per  annum  in  the  decade  before  1974 
to  2.9  per  cent  in  the  decade  after 
1974. 

,  Tbe  relevant  CSPS  paper  says: 
“The  question  arises  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  preferable  to 
moderate  the  expansion  of  the 
labour  force  in  education  and  devote 
the  saved  resources  to  improving  the 


sort 


same  as  the  rich;  which.  khbTbbtir 
Were  they  making  up  for  some  unfair,  but  also  financially  wastefej.- 
rt  ,°^ .  ^hprtfall  by  international  ,  One^  small  example  is  maternity' 


standards?  Not  in  the  slightest.  True  lcave* 11  ^ 12  wefiWurmg^rf^ 

some  countries  can  match  and  one  or 


two  even  exceed  the  proportion  of 
the  labour  force  that  Israel  employs 
m  the  health  sector  (5.5  per  cent). 
Yet  four  countries  -  the  U.S.  Bri¬ 
tain,  Ireland  and  Denmark— manage 
with  less.  And  we  are  comparing 
krael  with  highly  industrialised 
OECD  member  nations,  not  with 
the  Third  World. 

Nurses’  organizations  in  Israel 
complain  that  they  are  understaffed. 


equal  to  75  per  cent  of  her  last"  - 
earnings  (up  to  a_ceit»n  ceiling).^-? 

The  CSPS  suggest  instead  ghii» 
the  mother  100  per  cent  of  her  »a2-  • 
7  but  awing  it  .  first.  Those  ^ 
incomes  below  the  tax  thresholdt*  ' 
only  lightly  taxed  would  gain  -  antf 
they  need  the  gain.  Those  in  -fte  ' 
higher  tax  brackets  would  lose/hfat  ■ : 
they  could  manage.  ..  j  - 

The  net  budgetary  outlay,  wq^^; 


The  countiy  employs  6.5  nurses  for'  “ 001  be  greater  than  it. is  now7'tha]&s_ 
every  thousand  inhabitants.  Six  of  T9  tax  recoup.  The  system  wouW 

<nw  mnn>  h»ln  HihAn _ _ ■  ■ 


the  OECD  territories  employ  as 
many  or  more;  three  -  the  U.S. 
Finland  and  Austria  -  employ  slight¬ 


ly  less;  and  “in  many  countries  the 
rate  is  much  lower,  ranging  from 
three  to  four  nurses  per  thousand.” 


give  more  help  where  it  is  required-.:  c&j 
It  would  contribute  its  shared -re¬ 
ducing  the  income  gap  and  lowering  ' 
the  above-mentioned  Gini  index,-  ^ 


■  Th*  miter  is  a  member  o/Tbe  Jenj~ 
salem  Post  editorial  staff. 


recreanon  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

As  the  health  minister,  Shoshana  Arbeli-Almoslino,  put  it  it 

also  soon  for  nn/c  5  11 


is  also  good  for  one's  health, 
me  gravest  charge  that  could  be  levelled 


Dear  Member  —  Now  you're 
allowed  to  change  your  doctor  once 
every  six  months. " 


•i  -  -  ,  , .  -  . — - —  .w.wuwu  against  the 

1  ;.i,STraidl  tor  making  a  virtual  ultimatum  of  a  five-day-week  is 

SMr  ovennanned  public 


rith2Ut  ^,y,def p  of  its  ^ely  effect  within  and 

Histadrut  made  its  demand 
rn^re  paimaole  by  pledgmg  that  the  changeover  would  neither 

redjcfron  m  the  amount  of  work  done,  or  an  increase ' 
employment. 


THAT'S  THE  message  boldly  proc- 
laimed  by  a  recent  Kupat  Holim 
Clalit  poster  from  which  an  attrac¬ 
tive  young  female  doctor  also  beams 


Changing  places 


invitation  to  the  discussion.' - 
Uiis:  is  something  which  a  fns6-' 
market  system  would  efie«(ivelypre.- 
dude. 


after  a  population  of  about  1,500 
patients.  Apart  from  births,  deaths. 


down  as  if  she  is  encouraging  pa.  and  patients  moving  in  and  out  of  the 
tients_to  seriously  consider  such  a  clinic’s  area,  such  populations  usual- 


A.L.  Furst 


in 


°?  *5“  understanding  that  Finance  Minister 
Yioshe  Nissim  junked  any  notion  of  setting  up  a  committee  to 
t^iocc  ihe  issue  —  Israel’s  _ _ j_  ; 


standard  footdragging  device  — 
the  government’s 


.  .  the  government,  at  Mr.  Nissim’s  own 

a°de^v^al  conditions  to  its  acceptance  that  were  not 

7116  “7 labour  aSreement  in  the  pubh’c 
sector  will  be  for  two  years;  there  will  be  no  global  pay  rises 

except  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  no  consequent  budget  rise;  and 
*h®*0rkf°rcf  win  not  simply  be  frozen,  it  will  be  shrank. 

-  071  “c  surface  the  conditions  are  not  unreasonable,  and  Mr 
s  comments  suggested  fundamental  consent. 

After  all,  it  is  not  the  Histadrut’s  fault  that  advantage  has  not 
!°.far  t**-™  of  the  normal  retirement  of  civil  servants  to 
reduce  their  overall  number,  and  that  supposed  vacancies  in  the 
public  sector  are  often  filled  with  political  appointees,  espedal- 
kgber  grades.  Output  in  the  public  rector  is  hart  and 
times  impossible- to  measure,  but  raising  it  both  qualita¬ 
tively  ana  quantitatively  is  surely  more  a  matter  of  organization 
^  a  WOr^in8  days.  Or  even  working  hours. 

,  e.  sara®»  there  are  areas  of  the  public  service  in  which 
the  calculus  of  work-days  is  of  considerable  importance.  It  is 
v  .  no.1  entirely  surprising  that  the  police  minister  voted  to 

;?J!C !  ^  proposed  arrangement,  and  the  defence  minister 
aosiained  m  tne  vote. 

It  would  be  comforting  to  beUeve  that  the  two  Liberal 
ministers  who  parted  company  in  the  matter  with  their  party 
colleague  from  the  Treasury  also  had  their  minds  set  on  the 
H?0?  °*  £e  P?,blic  sector.  But  it  would  also  be  rather  naive, 
meir^  liberal  vote  echoed  the  terrified  argument  of  the 
iviERUiaciurers  Association  that  the  norm  of  a  five-day-week 
augntjooa  enough  spread  into  the  private  sector  as  well. 

A  nve-aay-week  has  in  fact  already  been  introduced  with 
success  in  some  industries.  That  does  not  mean  that  generaliz¬ 
ing  it  would  not  meet  with  difficulties.  One  of  Mr.  Nissim's 
conaiuons.  adopted  by  the  government,  has  therefore  been 


step.  This  is  the  way  the  Health  Fund 
has  chosen  to  introduce,  initially  in 
certain  areas  only,  its  new  concept  of 
jiatient  mobility.  Now  when  a  pa¬ 
tient  is  dissatisfied  with  his  or  her 
clinic  doctor,  he  will  be  able  to  easily 
transfer  to  another  doctor  more  to 
his  liking,  something  which  in  the 
past  was  very  difficult  to  do. 

Undoubtedly,  considerations 
mainly  related  to  consumer  satisfac¬ 
tion  within  the  Fund  motivated  this 
new  move.  Nevertheless,  it  is  salut¬ 
ary  to  take  a  look  at  the  issues  it 
raises  in  order  to  decide  how  we 
actually  ought  to  feel  about  its  intro¬ 
duction. 

Community  care  within  Kupat 
Holim  revolves  principally  around 
its  neighbourhood  clinic  system 
(there  are  also  some  “independent” 
doctors  who  look  after  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  Fund  members), 
whereby  each  family  doctor  looks 


ly  remain  remarkably  stable  over  a 
period  of  many  years. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  a  free-market 
system  in  which  patients  choose  their 
own  doctors,  and  indeed  often  do  so 
not  only  by  the  different  illnesses 
they  experience  but  also  by  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  their  bodies.  In  this 
latter  type  of  set-up,  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  patients  to  be  seeing  several 
doctors  simultaneously,  but  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other,  for  diffe¬ 
rent  complaints. 

Such  care  is  by  definition  frag¬ 
mented  in  nature,  rather  than  inte¬ 
grated  or  whole-person.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  a  doctor  working  within- 
such  a  system  has  an  unstable,  fioat- 
ing  population  which  fluctuates  over 
the  course  of  time  more  or  less  with 
the  changes  in  the  amount  of  illness 
in  the  area  he  practises,  and  with  the 


scribed  as  caring  for  a  population 
which  lacks  a  denominator.  Such  a 
doctor  may  see  10  new  cases  of 
cancer  in  a  year.  However  he  cannot 
have  any  idea  what  this  means  in 
terms  of  how  common  or  otherwise 
this,  or  for  that  matter  any  other 
condition ,  is  in  his  practice  because  it 
has  no  stable,  permanent  mem¬ 
bership,  or  denominator,  upon 
which  such  a  calculation  has  to  be 
based. 


point  where  all  his  medically  related 
information  can  be  gathered,  col¬ 
lated,  stored,  and  relevant  bits  of  it 
passed  on  to  other  medical  agencies 
by  his  family,  doctor  when  this  is 
judged  necessary.  This  information 
hank  grows  over  time  to  encompass 
all  the  details  of  his  past  and  present 
medical  history,  including  previous 
operations  and  drug  therapy,  as  well 
as  other  important  information  such 
as  allergies,  familial  illnesses,  blood 
group,  immunization  status  and  so 
on. 

If  such  a  personal  medical  data 


KUPAT  HOLIM  by  no  means  hisal;: 
m on o poly  on  the  denominator  ' 
population  approach  and  manymfc; - 
pendent  or  semwndependent^jaqy; 
practitioners  in  Israel  also  operafe  ui 
this  way.  They  make  it  dear  at-tte 
outset  to  prospective  patients  tS 
they  will  be  expected  to  stay  wrthtfce 
practice  in  the  long  term,  and  agree- ' 
to  have  all  their  health  care  needs  - 
regulated  through  it.  ' 

Fortunately,  the  vast  majority  of  ■  ' 
such  medical  “marriages”  between 
family  doctors  and  their  patiehts  toe 
mutually  .beneficial.-  Tbe  patftftfs 
gain  from  such*  relationship  fiesiif 


stock  of  his  professional  reputation. 
The  situation  Is  sometimes  de- 


■BMias’umn 


THAT  IS  one  of  the  reasons  that 
Kupat  Holim  and  many  other  major 
■primary  health  care  providers 
throughout  the  world  have  adopted 
a  policy  of  medical  care  based  on  a 
stable  population  with  a  known  de¬ 
nominator.  Such  a  system  ensures  in 
advance  that  each  patient  has  a 
medical  address  to  turn  to  at  any 
future  time  of  trouble,  an  address 
which  constitutes  the  natural  focal 


base  is  complete,  and  kept  up  to  ^  high  quality  of  integrated  and 
date,  then  correctly  used  it  can  aa  as  comprehensive  (rather  than  * 


MISSED  OPPORTUNITY 


7b  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  —  I  am  one  of  the  American 
volunteers  who  visited  my  beautiful 
country,  Israel,  with  my  shipmates 
who  served  illegally  40  years  ago  to 
bring  (over  40,000)  immigrants  to 
the  hostile  shores  occupied  by  the 
British.  My  only  regret  is  that  the 
Israeli -media  missed  a  wonderful 
public  relations  opportunity  by  not 
paying  more  attention  to  this  historic 
visit  of  North  Americans  who  work¬ 
ed  and  fought  and  died  for  this  yet 
onbom  State  in  1947.  The  average 


Israeli  mostly  looks  at  Americans  as 
people  who  are  good  for  only  one 
thing:  giving  money.  Very  few  know 
that  over  200  Americans  died  in 
helping  to  create  this  beautiful  state. 

.  Next  year,  there  will  be  a  Machal 
reunion  of  volunteers  from  all  over 
the  world.  I  do  hope  that  they  will  be 
recognized  better  than  the  North 
Americans  who  served  in  Aliya  Bet. 

HARRY  WEINS AFT 
Crewmember- 
Exodus  1947 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


NOBEL  PEACE 
'  PRIZE 


max  private  sector  representatives  will  be  in  on  the  public- 
^ecior  labour  talks.  But  labour  policy  in  neither  sector  can  be 


go\  erned  bv  a  mentality  that  sees  in  a  long  work-week  and  a  low 
wage  the  determinant  of  productivity. 


THE  53RD  STATE 

Sir,  -  Peace  m^e^ddfe  St,  !*y  3X1  oil  pipeline 

that  elusive  target,  could  be  Arabia  and  Bahrain  Tel  Aviv, 

achieved  in  one  bold  stroke  by  mak-  All°r!??  ^raC  l°  **  Mediterranean. 
mg  Israel  the  53rd  state  of  the  United  -  *  -would  1x5  avail&ble 

Mates.  tT~  *' 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  As  an  answer  to  the  38 
British  MPs  who  support  the 
nomination  of  Mordechai  Vanunu 
forthe  Nobel  Peace  Prize  (July  19),  I 
would  like  to  nominate  retroactively 
Mr.  Burgess,  Mr.  McLean  and  Mr. 
Philby  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
After  all,  their  disclosures  of  British 
secrets  to  the  USSR  were  vital  for 
world  peace  in  a  global  context. 

Surely  Graham  Greene,  Auberon 
Waugh  and  Piers  Paul  Read  would 
see  the  point  also  and  advocate  the 
return  of  those  still  alive  to  Britain  as 
free  British  citizens,  should  they  so 
desire. 


ILSEILANI 


A  SVV  tDISH  author  has 
decided  to  try  to  piece 
hSAaAi  together  his  only  copy  of  a 
.^0-pcgc  book  manuscript  that  was 
accidentally  shredded  into  50,000 
thin  strips  of  paper,  a  Stockholm 

newspaper  reports. 


econo- 


..i:c  troubles  in  Swedish  companies, 
•rtC  ‘-Ifronblaa'ci  daily  said.  He  had 
n niched  his  work  in  April'. 

How vc r.  an  employee  at  a  shop 
v.-as  to  copy  the  manuscript 


confused  a  photocopying  machine 
with  a  document-destroying 
machine. 

Aftonbladet  said  af  Trolle  is  em¬ 
ploying  an  undisclosed  number  of 
youngsters  who  will  try  and  piece 
together  the  50,000  shreds  of  paper 
to  a  legible  manuscript. 

The  paper  cited  mathematicians 
who  said  the  work  may  take  years. 


.  ,  Hawaii,  2500  miles  from 
mainland  USA  on  the  Pacific  side, 
Puerto  Rico  mostly  Spanish- 
speaking  on  the  Atlantic  side,  Alas¬ 
ka  way  up  north,  are  all  out  of  the 
borders.  And  so  why  not 


H-S.  navy  and  commerical  ships, 
feus  reducing  the  importance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 


HEART  DISEASE 


It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
V  ,  to  eflablish  a  permanent  base 
in  Israel,  budd  massive  installations 


it  h  W-0uld  wonderful: 

uwould  have  its  own  governine 
body  duly  elected  by  the  riSns  21 

ftT1*  ^  iStates>  rigbts  t0  deter¬ 
mine  its  special  needs. 


that 


P.S. 


Rent-A-Car 


FOR  TOURISTS: 


from 


PER 

DAY 


Afi  cars  cars.  ^dcupandMIvwytnm. 

TAfeliii;  Rent-s-Car 


|„  -3  fata:  ria'aianaut  Natanya. 

jd.  (Csy)i0a3-2S763  (nigftjj 


WILD  PIGS  are  running 
rampant  in  the  paddy  fields 
of  China’s  southern  Jianxi 
province  because  the  South  China 
tigers  that  used  to  eat  them  are  dying 
out,  the  Chuia  Daily  reports. 

The  Forestry  Ministry  estimates 
that  only  about  30  of  the  tigers  are 
left  in  the  wild  because  of  illegal 
hunting. 

The  newspaper  said  some  conser¬ 
vationists  believed  the  number  was 
even  less  than  30,  making  the  tiger’s 
survival  chances  even  bleaker  than 
that  of  the  giant  panda. 

One  result  of  the  decline  of  the 
ngeT  population  has  been  that  more 
wild  pigs  survive  to  eat  up  large 
tracts  of  paddy  fields  causing  heavy 
grain  losses. 


Pate  Beach.  Fioridf  ^  CWSV 


IPO  CONCERTS 
IN  HAIFA 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  Dons  Katz's  letter  of  July  16 
cntica!  of  the  IPO  concerts  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  expressed  perfectly  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  IPO  subscribers  in 
Haifa.  I  know  at  least  a  dozen  sub- 
senbers  in  my  series  who  did  not 
renew  their  subscriptions  for  similar 
reasons. 


7b  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -I  refer  to  your  Health  Scan  of 
June  16  and  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
study  on  heart  disease  among  Jewish 
and  Druse  high  school  students  will 
not  be  conducted  by  me,  but  by  Dr. 
Nathan  Rogin,  who  is  director  of 
our  department  of  cardiology. 

E.  HAZANI,  MD 
kl  ,  .  Director, 

Nahanva.  Nahariya  Hospital 


a  powerful  safeguard  of  the  patient’s 
health  -  for  example  preventive, 
unnecessary  or  duplicated  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  other  doctors  who 
would  otherwise  remain  unaware  of 
the  patient’s  medical  history. 

A  stable  population  also  allows 
each  family  doctor  to  get  to  know  his 
patients,  their  families,  and  their 
backgrounds  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  This  not  only  permits  the 
development  of  a  trusting  rela¬ 
tionship  between  both  parties,  which 
in  itself  is  often  a  powerful  therapeu¬ 
tic  tool,  but  also  lays  the  foundations 
for  what  is  indisputably  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  arrangement 
possible  for  the  follow-up  and  long¬ 
term  treatment  of  chronic  physical 
and  mental  disease  in  the  commun¬ 
ity.  '  . 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a 
defined  population  allows  family 


mented)  care  he  receives,  land  the 
family  doctor's  reward  is  to  be  fotukf 
in  the  high  professional  level,  incor¬ 
porating  many  of  the  distinctive  , 
skills  he  learned  during  his  period  bf 
specialization.  ! 

Inevitably,  a  few  cases  of  incoui- 
patibility  arise  in  such  relationships 
and  occasionally  a  “divorce”  be- 
tween  the  parties  may  be  judged  to 
be  the  best  solution.  In  such  c& 

cumstances  it  isonly  prudent  that  thi 

fending  parties  agree  op  such  a 
separation  if  all  efforts  aimed  at 
reconciliation  have  foiled.  Kupat 
Holim’s new  regulation  is  apparently^ 
intended  to  make  such  a  step  leap  | 

painful,  at  least  as  far  as  the  patient  is 
concerned,  and  this  is  certainly  to  be 
welcomed. 

However  the  fond's,  apparent  gen- 
tie  encouragement  of  such  a  move 
through  Its  advertising  campaign 


doctors  to  undertake  a  wide  variety  would  seem  to  be  less  praiseworthy} 
of  health  promotional  activiriM  as  is  the  annarant 


promotional  activities 
within  their  practice  such  as  preven¬ 
tive  medicine  or  health  education, 
something  just  not  possible  in  a 
free-market  system  with  an  unde¬ 
fined.  open-ended  population. 

Wien  I  want,  say,  to  discover 


as  is  the  apparent  discrimination 
towards  its  medical!  staff  suggested 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  step  has 
been  publicized.  Aftfcr  all,  it  may  be 
just  as  much  the  doctor  as  the  patient 
who  feels  the  need  fqr  a  parting  of 
the  ways.  In  all  fairness,  tfae  Health 


tn«e  patients  in  my  practice  who  should  make  the  move  just  as 

need  a  routine  blood  pressure  check,  easy  for  the  former  to  accomplish  as 
°It?r.Tnew  thein™?nization®tatUs  * e  ktter  on  those  hopefully  rare 
of  children  in  a  certain  age-group;  it  occasions  it  sadly  proves  necessary  ‘ 
is  a  simple  task  for  me  to  go  through  Dr  ,>  -i 

my  practice  patient  list  and  earmark  tumafFamOy  PhSmts  *  AsstMo' 

everybody  who  fits  into  the  required 


category.  It  is  then  easy  to  ask  them 
to  come  in  far  the  required  test,  or  to 
check  over  the  relevant  childrens’ 
files  to  see  which  of  them  have 
missed  injections. 

Similarly,  when  I  want  to  give  a 
talk  to  mothers  of  young  children 
about  how  to  cope  with  their 
offsprings’  minor  health  upsets  at 
home,  I  can  easily  select  from  my  list 
all  the  mothers  in  this  category 
thereby  ensuring  they  will  all  get  an 


tfffieoyS: 


'mlv. 


Haifa. 


/A,  ,  DR.A.S.R. 

(Name  and  address  supplied.) 


YOUR  OAR  IN  ISRAEL 


JACOB 


mayzlits 


Hatsomet  Cats 

immediate  cash  for  yo wear. 

Highest  prices  paid  for  ■'efirafc-owm 

^ri^nalpamtandlowkilometra^el 

m  Lowest  cost  credit  anywhere] 


cars  with 


Pet.-Ih  Tik  vf)  Rond,  corner  YiL-hak  Sad o.  I 
opposite  Bci!  Maanv.  Td  Aviv. 

Td.  03-330142.  33305-1.  332208.  33  U72 


e/dan 


jtDtDTl 


* 


_ .177 N 

~CAB 

I  AT  YOUR  SERVICE  I 
I  Hundreds  of  current  cars  I 


DAILY  BUS  TOUR^ 
FROM  TEL  AWV  AND 
JERUSALEMS  40-RETURN. 
OUR  TOUHS  TO  EGYPT  BY  BUS: 


h^ntfo^?ht0f^Inin9  30  apartment  in  Jerusalem  has 
fervent  dream  ^  many  Jews  but  a  for 


ownership  forever  ofyour 
rh^T,She^  ^  serviced  apartment  suite  right  in 
theheart  of  Jerusalem  at  Ben  Yehuda  and  King  George 


T0UR201  4  days/3 

Tourtsl  Class  ftotei  with 
oreakfasl& one  panoramic ' 
ajgWsealngiour 
TOUR202  4days/3  rights 
Touria  Class  hotel  witii 
pre-test  and  efinner  and  2 


S  79 


$  125 


®CCOrt™odaltonl^ 

5  star  hotel 


S  169 


TOteaBaday^rtgha 


Streets. 

foreve/3"^6  fr°m  $8'750  for  four  weeks  (or  more) 
areality90*  *°  admit  now  you  030  easilV  make  your  dream 


a  year 


LOW  PRICES 


Branches  all  ever 
the  country 


SUPER  SERVICE 


BEN  GUHON  AKPORT  019721027/8 
03303366 

JWmBh  02699093-6361 B3 
NfiZftNVA  053.616932  ’ 

CS2552692  s 

ASHKELON  0512272422284  S 

HhlrA  04.380639  ® 

HUtf  059.74027  ® 

TU01A5  067.92244  ext 267  3 

BffiiSH &A  057424922  p 

4SHDOQ  055.34177 


THIS  OPPORTUNITY . 

aSi^iaSt5KK!SiBg" 


I 


levyerushalayim 

Sates  office:  16  King  George  St.  P.O.B  71156 
Jerusalem  91 079,  Israel. '  6 

Tel:  02-231464, 02-232432 

Open:  9:00  a.m.-6:00  p.m 

INFORMATION  IN  NEW  YORK:  ffiia  w+SM 


Tourta  Class  hotal  wtfi 

breakfast  anddinnar. 

4-star  hotetelnUaqr  and 

Aswan 

TOUR203A  mi 

»cornmodation]nCalroin 

SstarhotoJ. 

hM-gnnM, 

,  SPECIAL  ORFER; 

BUS  TRANSFEB  TO  CAIRO 
ono  way.  pits  3  nights 
acaanmodationvirtth 


$  122 


*  4* 


JgATOESAWeOAY 
subjact  to 

wteUtotaoWtoahomni 
TEL  AVIV; 


142  Hayatkon  St  ,Tei.  03-6449191 
Tlx: 341 331  GULIL, 
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